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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 



•The Author, on a former occasion, * declined 
giving the real source from which he drew the 
tragic subject of this history, because, though 
occurring at a distant period, it might possibly 
be unpleasittg to the feelings of the descendants 
of the parties. ^-^But as he finds an account of 
the circumstances given in the Notes to Law^s 
Memorials, f by his ingenious friend Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe, Esq., and also indicated in 
his reprint of the Rev, Mr Symson's Poems, 
appended to the Description of Galloway, as 
the original of the Bride of Lammermoor, the 
Author feels himself now at liberty to tell the 
tale as he had it from connexions of his own» 

* . See Introduction to the ChrOnicks of the Canongate^ 
f Law's Memorials, p* 226. 
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who lived very near the period, and were close- 
ly related to the family of the Bride. 

It is well known that the family of Dalrymple, 
which has produced, within the space of two 
centuries, as many men of talent, civil and mi- 
litary, and of literary, political, and professional 
eminence, as any house in Scotland, first rose 
into distinction in the person of James Dal- 
rymple, one of the most eminent lawyers that 
ever lived, though the labours of his powerful 
mind were unhappily^ exercised on a subject so 
limited as Scottish Jurisprudence, on which he 
has composed an admirable work. 

He married Margaret, daughter to Ross of 
Balniel, with whom he obtained a considerable 
estate. She was an able, politic, and high- 
minded woman, so successful in what she un- 
dertook, that the vulgar, no way partial to her 
husband or her family, imputed her success to 
necromancy. According to the popular belief, 
this Dame Margaret purchased the temporal 
prosperity of her family from the Master whom 
she served, under a singular condition, which 
is thus narrated by the historian of her grand- 
son, the great Earl of Stair : — " She lived to a 
great age, and at her death desired that she might 
not be put under ground, but that her coffin 
should be placed upright on one end of it, pro- 
mising, that while she remained in that situa- 
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tion, the Dalrymples should continue in pros- 
perity. What was the old lady's motive for 
such a request, or whether she really made such 
a promise, I cannot take upon me to determine; 
but it is certain her coffin stands upright in the 
aisle of the church of Kirkliston, the burial 
place of the family." * The talents of this ac- 
complished race were sufficient to^iave account- 
ed for the dignities which many members of the 
family attained, without any supernatural assist- 
ance. But their extraordinary prosperity was 
attended by some equally singular family mis- 
fortunes, of which that which befell their eldest 
daughter was at once unaccountable and melan- 
choly. 

Miss Janet Dalrymple, daughter of the first 
Lord Stair and Dame Margaret Ross, had en- 
gaged herself, without the knowledge of her pa- 
rents, to the Lord Rutherford, who was not ac- 
ceptable to them, either on account of his poli- 
tical principles, or his want of fortune. The 
young couple broke a piece of gold together, 
and pledged their troth in the most solemn 
manner; and it is said the young lady impre- 
cated dreadful evils on herself should she break 
her t>light6d fiuth. Shortly after, a suitor who 

* Blemoki of Jblm Eaii of Sfttit, bfvi ImpaTtaal fiaad. Lob- 
doDf priBted for C. Cobbety p. 7. 
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was favoured by LfOrd Stair, and still more so 
by his lady, paid his addresses to Miss Dal- 
rymple. The young lady refused the proposal, 
and^ being pressed on the subject, confessed her 
secret engagement Lady Stair, a woman ac- 
customed to universal submission, (for even her 
husband did not dare to contradict her,) treated 
this objection as a trifle, and insisted upon her 
daughter yielding her consent to marry the new 
suitor, David Dunbar, son and heir to David 
Dunbar of Baldoon, in Wigtonshire. The first 
lover, a man of very high spirit, then interfered 
by letter, and insisted on the right he had ac- 
quired by his troth plighted with the young la- 
dy. Lady Stair sent him for answer, that her 
daughter, sensible of her undutiful behaviour 
in entering into a contract unsanctioned by her 
parents, had retracted her unlawful vow, and 
now refused to fulfil her engagement with him. 
The lover, in return, declined positively to 
receive such an answer from any one but his 
mistress in person ; and as she had to deal with 
a man who was both of a most determined cha- 
racter, and of too high condition to be trifle 
with. Lady Stair was obliged to consent to a 
interview between Lord Rutherford and lu 
daughter. But she took care to be present i 
person, and argued the point with the disap 
pointed and incensed lover with pertinadt] 
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equal to his own. She particularly insisted on 

the Levitical law, which declares, that a woman 

shall be free of a vow which her parents dissent 

from. This is the passage of Scripture she 

founded on : — 

*} If a man vow a vow unto the Lord, or swear 
an oath to bind his soul with a bond ; he shall 
not break his word, he shall do according to all 
that proceedeth out of his mouth. 

" If a woman also vow a vow unto the Lord, 
and bind herself by a bond^ being in her father's 
house in her youth ; 

" And.her father hear her vow, and her bond 
wherewith she hath bound her soul, and her fa- 
ther shall hold his peace at her : then all her 
vows shall stand, and every bond wherewith 
she hath bound her soul shall stand* 

*^ But if her father disallow her in the day 
that he heareth; not any of her vows, or of her 
bonds wherewith she hath bound hex soul, shall 
stand : and the Lord shall forgive her, because 
her faUier. disallowed her/' — Numbers, xxx. 2, 
3,4,5. 

While the mother insisted on these topics, 
the lover in vain conjured the daughter to de- 
clare her own opinion and feelings. She re- 
mained totally overwhelmed, as it seemed,-T 
iBUtei pale, and motionless as a statue* Only 
at her mother's conunand, stevuly iallu^xed> ^Vil^^ 
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summoned strength enough to restore to her 
plighted suitor the piece of broken gold, which 
was the emblem of her troth. On this he burst 
forth into a tremendous passion, took leave of 
the mother with maledictions, and as he left the 
apartment, turned back to say to his weak, if 
not fickle mistress, ** For you, madam, you will 
be a world's wonder f^ a phrase by which some 
remarkable degree of calamity is usually im- 
plied. He went abroad, and returned not 
again. If th^e last Lord Rutherford was the 
unfortunate party, he must have been the third 
who bore that title, and who died in 1685. 

The marriage betwixt Janet Dalrymple and 
David Dunbar of Baldoon now went forward, 
the bride showing no repugnance, but being 
absolutely passive in every thing her mother 
commanded or advised. On the day of the 
marriage, which, as was Xh&i usual, was cele- 
brated by a great asisemblage of friends and re* 
lations, she was the same— ^sad, silent, and re* 
signed, as it seemed, to her destiny. A lady, 
very nearly connected with the family, told the 
Author that she had conversed on the subject 
with one of the brothers of the bride, a mere 
lad at the time, who had ridden before his 
sister to church. He said her hand, which 
lay on his as she held her arm round his waste, 
was as cold and damp as marble. But, full 
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of his new dress, and the part he acted in die 
procession, the circumstance, which he - long 
afterwards remembered with bitter sorrow and 
compunction, made no impression on him at 
the time. 

The bridal feast was followed by dancing; 
the bride and bridegroom retired as usual, when 
of a 'Sudden the most wild and piercing cries 
were heard from the nuptial chamber. It was 
then the custom, to prevent any coarse plea- 
santry which old times perhaps admitted, that 
the key of the nuptial chamber should be in* 
trusted to the brideman. He was called upop, 
but reAised at first to give it up, till the shrieks 
became sa hideous that he was compelled to 
hasten with others to learn the cause. On 
opening the door, they found the bridegroom 
lying across the threshold, dreadfully wounded, 
and streaming with blood. The bride was then 
sought for : She was found in the comer of the 
large chimney, having no covering save her 
shift, and that dabbled in gore. There she sat 
grinning at them, mopping and mowing, as I 
heard the expression used; in a word, abso- 
lutely insane. The only words she spoke were, 
•* Tak up your bonny bridegroom.** She sur- 
Tived this horrible scene little more than a 
fortnight, having been married on the' 24th of 
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August, and dying on the 12th of September 
1669. 

The unfortunate Baldoon recovered from his 
wounds, but sternly prohibited all enquiries re- 
specting the manner in which he had received 
them. If a lady, he said, asked him any ques- 
tion upon the subject, he would neither answer 
her, nor speak to her again while he lived ; if 
a gentleman, he would consider it as a mortal 
afiront, and demand satisfaction as having re- 
ceived such. He did not very long survive the 
dreadful catastrophe, having met with a fatal 
injury by a fall from his horse, as he rode be- 
tween Leith and Holyrood-house, of which he 
died the next day, 28th March 1682. Thus a 
few years removed all the principal actors in 
this frightful tragedy. 

Various reports went abroad on this mysteri- 
ous affair, many of them very inaccurate, though 
they could hardly be said to be exaggerated. 
It was difficult at that time to become acquaint- 
ed with the history of a Scottish family above 
the lower rank ; and strange things sometimes 
took place there, into which even the law did 
not scrupulously enquire. 

The credulous Mr Law says, generally, that 
the Lord President Stair had a daughter, who 
*^ being married, the night she was bride in. 
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that is, bedded bride,] was taken from her 

jridegroom and harled [dragged] through the 

house, (by spirits, we are given to understand,) 

and soon afterwards died. Another daughter," 

he says, ^* was possessed by an evil spirit." 

My fHend, Mr Sharpe, gives another edition 
of the tale. According to his information, it 
was the bridegroom who wounded the bride. 
The marriage, according to this account, had 
been against her mother's inclination, who had 
^ven her consent in these ominous words: 
*^ You may marry him, but soon shall you re- 
pent it." 

I find still another account darkly insinuated 
J in some highly scurrilous and abusive verses, 
of which I have an ori^al copy. They are 
docketed as being written ^^ Upon the late 
Viscount Stair and his family, by Sir William 
Hamilton of Whitelaw. The marginals by 
William Dunlop, writer in Edinburgh, a son 
of the Laird of Househill, and nephew to the 
sfud Sir William Hamilton." There was a 
bitter and personal quarrel and rivalry betwixt 
the author of this libel, a name which it richly 
deserves, and Lord President Stair; and the 
lampoon, which is written with much more ma- 
lice than art, bears the following motto : — 

« Stair's neck, mind, wife, sons, grandson, and the rest, 
Are wry, hUse, witch, pests, parricide> YxmsnA^ 
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This malignant satirist, who calls up all the 
misfortunes of the family, does not forget the 
fatal bridal of Baldoon. He seems, though his 
verses are obscure as unpoetical, to intimate^ 
that the violence done to the bridegroom was 
by the intervention of the foul fiend, to whom 
the young lady had resigned herself, in case 
she should break her contract with her first 
lover. His hypothesis is inconsistent with the 
account given in the note upon Law's Me- 
morials, but easily reconcilable to the family 
tradition. 

« In al Stair*> oflbpring we no difiference know. 
They doe the females as the males bestow ; 
^ So he cTadanghter'a marriage gave the ward, 
Xdke a true vaasal^ to Glenluce's Laird ; 
He knew what she did to her suitor plight, 
If she her fidth to Rutherfurd should slight. 
Which, like hia own, for greed he broke outright. 
Nick did Baldoon'a posterior right deride. 
And, as first aubstitnte, did seize the bride ; 
Whate*er he to his mistress did or said, 
He tiirew the bridegroom firom the nuptial bed. 
Into the chimney did so his rival maul. 
His bmiaed bones ne^sr were cured but by the fall.'* * 

One of the marginal notes ascribed to Wil- 
liam Dunlop, applies to the above lines. ^^ She 
had betrothed herself to Lord Rutherfoord un« 
der horrid imprecations, and afterwards mar- 

* Tki &I1 from hia horse, by which he was killed. 
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ried Baldoon his nevoy, and her mother was 
the cause of her breach of faith." 

The same tragedy is alluded to in the follow* 
ing couplet and note i*** 

<< What train of curses that base brood purBuesy 
When the young nephew weds old uncle's spouse." 

The note on the word unck explains it as 
meaning ^^ Rutherfoord, who should have mar- 
ried the Lady Baldoon, was Baldoon's uncle." 
The poetry of this satire on Lord Stair and his 
family was, as already noticed, written by Sir 
William Hamilton, of Whitelaw, a rival of 
Lord Stair for the situation of President of the 
Court of Session ; a person much inferior to 
that great lawyer in talents, and equally ill- 
treated by the calumny or just satire of his con- 
temporaries, as ian unjust and partial judge. 
Some of the notes are by that curious and labo* 
rious antiquary Robert Milne, who, as a viru- 
lent Jacobite, willingly lent a hand to blacken 
the family of Stair.* 

f I have compared the satire, which occurs in the first rohime 
cf ihe curious little collection called a Book of Scottish Pasquili, 
1827, with that which has a more full text, and more extended 
notes, and which is in my own possession, by gift of Thomas 
Thomson, Esq. Register-Depute. In the second Book of Pas- 
qnils, p. 72, is a most abusive epitaph on Sir James Hamilton of 
WhiteUw. 
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Another poet of the period, with a yery dif- 
ferent purpose, has left an elegy, in which he 
darkly hints at and bemoans the fate of the ill- 
starred young person, whose very uncommon 
calamity Whitelaw, Dunlop and Milne, thought 
a fitting subject for buffoonery and ribaldry. 
This bard of milder mood was Andrew Sym- 
son, before the Revolution minister of Kirkin- 
ner, in Galloway, and after his expulsion as an 
Episcopalian, following the humble occupation 
ofa printer in Edinburgh. He furnished the 
family of Baldoon, with which he appears to 
have been intimate, with an elegy on the tragic 
event in their family. In this piece he treats 
the mournful occasion of the bride's death with 
mysterious solemnity. 

The verses bear this title — " On the unex- 
pected death of the virtuous Lady Mrs Janet 
Dalrymple, Lady Baldoon, younger," and af- 
ford us the precise dates of the catastrophe, 
which could not otherwise have been easily as- 
certained. " Nupta August 12. Domum Ducta 
August 24. Obiit September 12. Sepult. Sep- 
. tember 30, 1669." The form of the elegy is a 
dialogue betwixt a passenger and a domestic 
servant. The first, recollecting that he had 
passed that way lately, and seen all around en- 
livened by the appearances of mirth and festi- 
vity, is desirous to know what had changed sc 
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gay a scene into mourning. We preserve the 
reply of the servant as a specimen of Mr Sym- 
soa's verses, which are not of the first quality:— 



« Sift *t}B truth youVe told,^ 



We did enjoy great mirih ; but now, ah me ! 

Our joyful song's tum*d to an el^^ 

A virtuous hdy, not long since a bride. 

Was to a hopeful plant by marriage tied. 

And brought home hither. We did all rejoice 

Eren for her sake. But present^ our voice 

Was tam*d to mourning for that littie time 

That she*d enjoy : She waned in her prime* 

For Atropos, with her impartial knife, 

Soon cut her thread, and therewithal her life ;, 

And for the time, we may it well remember^ 

It being in unfortunate September ; 

Where we must loiye her till the resurrection,. 

*Ti4 then the Saints enjqy their full perfection.*' * 

Mr Symson also poured forth his elegiac 
strains upon the fate of the widowed bridegroom, 
on which subject, after a long and querulous 
effusion, the poet arrives at the sound conclu* 
sion, that if Baldoon had walked on foot, which 
it seems was his general custom, he would have 

* This elegy is reprinted in. the Appendix to a topographical work 
by the same author, entitled << A Large Description of Galloway, 
by Andrew Symson, Minister of Kirkinner,** Svo, Tait's, Edin- 
burgh, 1823. The reverend gentleman's elegies aje extremely rare, 
nw did the author ever see a copy but his own, which is bound up 
with the Tripatriarchicon, a religious poem firom the Biblical Hi»- 
tory, by the same author. 
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escaped perishing by a fiJlfirom horseback. As 
the work in which it occurs is so scarce as al* 
most to be nniqne^ and as it gives ns the fullest 
account of one of the actors in this tragic tale 
which we have rehearsed, we will, at the risk 
of being tedious, insert some short specimens 
of Mr Symson's composition. It is oititled, — 
<* A Funeral Elegie, occasioned by the sad 
and much lamaited death of that worthily re- 
spected, and very mudi acoomjdished gentle- 
man, David l>unbar, younger of Baldoon, only 
son and apparent heir to the right worshipful 
Sir David Dunbar of Baldoon, Knight Baronet. 
He departed this life on March 28, 168% hav- 
ing received a bndse by a &11, as he was riding 
the day preceding betwixt Leith and Holy- 
Rood- House ; and was honourably interred in 
the Abbey church of Holy-Rood-House, oi^ 
AprU 4, 1682." 

^ Men nuglit, and Tcry josdf too ccmclade 

Me guilty of dw wont iagnthnde, 

Shoold I be silent, <ff shooldl foibear 

At this sad accident to shed a tear ; 

A tear ! said I? ah ! tiiat*s a petit thing, 

A yery lean, dight, slender cfiering. 

Too mean, Tm sore, finr me, wherewith t* attend 

The unexpected fimeral of my friend — 

A glass of briny tears charged up to tlC brim, 

Would be too fisw for me to shed for him.** 

The poet proceeds to state his intimacy with 
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the deceased) and the constancy of the young 
man's attendance on public worship, which was 
regular, and had such effect upon two or three 
others that were influenced by his example, 

** So that my Moae 'gainst Prisciaa avers, 
He, only be, were my paridiiiniers ; 
Yea, and my only hearers." 

He then describes the deceased in person 
and manners, from which it appears that more 
accomplishments were expected in the compo- 
sition of a fine gentleman in ancient than mo- 
dem times : 

« His body, tbougb not very large or taU, 
Was sprigbtly, active, yea and strong withaL 
His constitution was, if rigbt Fve gues8*d. 
Blood mixt with cfaoler, said to be the best 
In*s gesture, converse, speech, discourse, attire. 
He pf actis*d that which wise men islill admii%, 
Commesnd, and recommend. What^s tiiat? youl say ; 
'Tis this : He ever choo8*d the middle way 
Twixt both th* extremes. A most in every thing 
He did the like, *tis worth out noticing ; 
Sparing, yet not a niggard ; liberal, 
And yet not lavish or a prodigal. 
As knowing when to spend and when to spare ; 
And that's a lesson which not many are 
Acquainted With. He bashftd was, yet daring 
When he saw cause, and yet therein but sparing $ 
Familiar, yet not common, for he knew 
To condescend, and keep his distance too. 
He u8*d, and that most commonly, to go 
VOL. XIX. B 
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On foot ; I wish that he had still done so* 

Th* affiun of court were unto him well known ; 

And yet meanwhile he alighted not his own. 

He knew full well how to behave at court, 

And yet but seldpme did thereto resort ; 

But lov*d the country life, choosM to inure 

Himself to past'rage and agricultore ; 

Proving, improving, ditching, trenching, draining^ 

Viewing, reviewing, and by those means gaining ; 

Planting, transplanting, levelling, erecting 

Walls, ehamboni, houses, terraces ; projecting 

Now this, now that device, this draught, that measure^ 

That might advance his profit with his pleasure. 

Quick in his bargains, honest in commerce^ 

Just in his dealings, being mnch averse 

From quirks of law, still ready to refer 

His cause t' an holiest country arbiter. 

He was acquainted with cosmography* 

Arithmetic, and modem history ; 

With architecture and such arts as thesey 

Which I may call speci£ck sciences 

Fit for a gentleman ; and surely he 

That knows them not, at least in some degree^ 

May brook the title, but he wants the thing. 

Is but a shadow scarce worth noticing* 

He learned the French, be f spoken to his praiaey 

In very little more tha^ fourty days." 

Then comes the full burst of woe, in which, 
iiistead of saying much himself, the poet in- 
forms us what the ancients would have said on 
such an occasion : 

« A heaths poet^ at the news, no doubt, 
Would have exclaimed, and furiously cried out 
AgaiDBt ths &te8}. tbie diwtiaiiea and ttarvj^ 
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What I tlui tilt «ftet ef^pltaetuie' wim ! r 

We aught have fleen him rage and rave^ yea worse, 

'Tia very like we might have heard him cum 

The year, the montli, I3i0 day, tiie h<xir,iftr phee^ - 

The oompaiiyy: the wager» tad rtiw race {' * 

Decry all seaeatiooBy Jwith the nauea . > • 

Of Isthmian, Pythian, and Olympick gamea; 

Exclaim against them all, botSi old and new. 

Both thtNemMB and tUXethciaa toot . 

Adjudge tSL pctsona UBder Jughest paiBi« 

Always to waflL on fioot, and then again 

Order all horses to be hough'd, that we 

ICght never more tha like adventore see. ^ '- • 

I 

Supposing our readers hare had enough of 
Mr Symson-s verseS) and finding nothing more 
in his poem worthy c^ transoriptiony we return 
to the tragic story. 

\ It is needless to point ont to the intelligent 
reader, that the witchcraft of the mother codp* 
sisted only in the ascendancy of a powerful mind 
over a weak and melancholy one, and that the 
harshness with which she exercised her superi- 
ority in a case of delicacy, had driven her daugh- 
ter first to despair, then to frenzy. According- 
ly, the author has endeavoured to explain the 
tragic tale on this principle. Whatever resem- 
blance Lady Ashton may be supposed to possess 
to the celebrated Dame Margaret Ross, the 
reader must not suppose that there was any idea 
of tracing the portrait of the first Lord Viscount 
Stair in the tricky and meanspirit&d SIvt ^^*« 
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liam Ashton. Lord Stair, whatever might I 
his moral qualities, was certainly one of the fir 
statesmen and lawyers of his age. 

The imaginary castle of Wolfs Crag has be< 
identified by some lover of locality with that 
Fast Castle. The author is not competent 
judge of the resemblance betwixt the real ai 
imaginary scene, having never seen Fast Cast 
except from the sea. But fortalices of this d 
scription are found occupying, like osprej 
nests, projecting rocks, or promontories, 
many parts of the eastern coast of Scotlan 
and the position of Fast Castle seems certain 
to resemble that of WolPs Crag as much as ai 
other, while its vicinity to the mountain ridj 
of Lammermoor, renders the assimilation a pr 
bable one. 

We have only to add, that the death of tl 
unfortunate bridegroom by a fail from hora 
back, has been in the novel transferred to tl 
no less unfortunate lover. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NOVELS AND TALES. VOL. XIV. 
THE BRIDE OF LAMMERMOOR. 

" To WIND HIM A PIKN. " — P. 207, L 5. 

Wind him apiffh proverbial for preparing a trouble- 
some business for some person. 

Feu-Riohts.— P. 818, 1. 8. 

That is, absolute rights of property for the payment of 
a sum annually, which is usually a trifle in such cases as 
are alluded to in the text. 

i 
TOifGJB.— P.822, 1. L 

t. ^. To act as may be necessary and legal, a Scottbh 
law phrase. 

" That Dreary Weid. "—P. S34-, L 19. 

Weidf a feverish cold ; a disorder incident to infimts 
and to females, is so called. 

<c Putting up with him." — P. S4S, L last^ 
Taking up his abode. 
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Raid of Galsb Bai.i>krstoh& — ^P. 347. 

The Raid of Cald> BddasUxie on the cocfpo^8 kk- 
cfaeoy has been univeisiUy eonsidered on the southern 
side of tibe Tweed as grotesqody and absordlj extrava- 
gant. The andior can onlj say, that a simObr anecdote 
ivas commoBicaked to }am, with dale and names ci the 
parties^ bj a noUe Eail lat^ deceased, iriiose remem- 
farances of fi>nner days, both in Scotland and England, 
while they were giTen widi a feficity and power of hu- 
moor never to be fingotten by those vdio had the happi- 
ness of ineeting his.Ixxds^p^ in familiar socie^, were 
espeaaStj invaluable from their extreme acconcy. 

SpeaHng after my kind and lamented infixmer, with 
the omission of names only, the anecdote ran tibus : — 
There was a certain badielor gentleman in one ci the 
midland counties, of Scotland^ second s(m of an ancient 
&mily, who lived on the fintdne of a second son, xnde' 
licet y xxfoa some miserably small annnky, whidi yet was 
so managed and stretched out by ^ expedients of his 
man John, that his master k^ the £ront rank with all 
the yoimg men d qnality in the eoimty^ and hmited, 
&ied, diced, and dxaqk with them, iqKUi appaiendy 
equal terms. 

It is true^ that as the mastei 's society . was ertremely 
amusing, his friends contrived to reconcile his man John 
to accept assistance of various kmds imder the rose, 
idiich t^y dsred not to have directly offered to his mas- 
ter. Yet, very consistendy witii all this good inclination 
to John, and John's master, it was thought among the 
young fpx-bunters, that it would be an excellent j^ if 
possible, to take John at fault. 

With tfai8.intentipn,L and» I.tl^nk, in eonspquence of 
a bet, a party of four or five of these youngsters arrived 
at the bachelor's little mansion, which was adjacent to a 
considerable village; Here they alighted a ^ort while 
before the dinner hour — ^for it was judged r^[u1ar to give 
John's ingenuity a fair start— -and, ruabing past ihe asto- 
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nished domesticy entered the little parlour ; and, telling 
somje concerted story of th# cause of their invasion, the 
self-invited guests asked their landlord if he could let 
them have some duiner. Their friend gave them a hearty 
and unembarrassed reception, and, for the matter of din- 
ner, referred them to John. He was summoned ac- 
cordingly — ^received his master's orders to get dinner 
ready fur the party who had thus unexpectedly arriv- 
ed ; and, without changing a muscle of his countenance, 
promised pompt obedience. Great was the speculation 
of. the visitors, and probably of the landlord also, what 
was to be the issue of John's £ur promises. Some of the 
mote curious had taken a peep into the kitchen, and could 
see nothing there to realize the project held out by the 
MajoT'Domo. But punctual as the dinner hour struck 
on the village dock, John placed before them a stately 
rump of boiled bee^ with a proper accompaniment of 
greenSy. amply sufficient to dine the whole party, and to 
decidiB the: bet against those among the visitors who ex- 
pected to take John nappinc*,^ The explanation was the 
same as in the case ox Cntb Balderstone. John had 
used the freedom to carry o£f the kail-pot of a rich old 
chuff in the village, and brought it to his master s house, 
leaving the poprietor and his friends to dine on bread 
and cheese ; and, as John said, *^ good enough for them." 
The fear of giving, offence to so many persons of distinc- 
tioD, kept the poor man sufficiently quiet, and he was 
afterwaras remunerated, by some, indirect patronage, so 
that the jest was admitted a good one on all sides. In 
England, at any period, or in some parts of Scotland at 
the present day, it mig^t not have passed off sO welL 

Ancient Hospitality. — P. 358, 1. 22. 

It was once the universal custom to place ale, wine, or 
some strong liquor, in the chamber of an honoured guest, 
to assuage his thirst should he feel any on awakening in 
the night, whieh^ considering that the hosi^\Xa]^l^ c& >ib»S(» 
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period often reached excess, was by no means unlikely. 
The author has met some instances of it in former days, 
and in old-fashioned families. It was, perhaps, no poetic 
fiction that records how 

« My cummer and I lay down to sleep, 
With two pint stoups at our bed-feet ; 
And aye when we waken*d we drank them dry : 
What think you o* my wee cummer and I ? *' 

It is a current story in Teviotdale, that in the house oi 
an ancient &mily of distinction, much addicted to the 
Presbyterian cause, a Bible was always put into the sleep- 
ing apartment of the guests, along with a bottle of strong 
ale. On some occasion there was a meeting of clergy- 
men in the vicinity of the castle, all of whom were invit* 
ed to dinner by the worthy Baronet, and several abode all 
night. According to the £ishion of the times, seven oi 
the reverend guests were allotted to one large barrack- 
room, which was used on such occasions of extended 
hospitality. The butler took care that the divines were 
presented, according to custom, each with a Bible and t 
bottle of ale. But« after a little consultation among them- 
selves, they are said to have recaUed the domestic as he 
was leaving the apartment. '^ My friend, ** said one oi 
the venerable guests, " you must know, when we meel 
together as brethren, the youngest minister reads aloud a 
portion of Scripture to the rest ;— only one Bible, there- 
fore, is necessary ; take away the other six, and in theii 
place bring six more bottles of ale." 

This synod would have suited the '^ hermit sage " oi 
Johnson, who answered a pupil who enquired for the reft 
road to happiness, with the celebrated line, 

« Come, my lad, mid drink some beer ! *^ 
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Appeal to Parliament. — P. 9, 1. 5. 

The power of appeal from the Court of Session, the 
ettpreme Judges of Scotland, to the Scotti^ Parliament^ 
in cases of civil right, was fiercely debated before the 
Union. It was a privilege highly desirable for the sub* 
jeot, as the examination and occasional reversal of their 
sentences in Parliament, might serve as a check upon 
the judges, which they greaUy required at a time when 
they were much more distinguished for legal knowledge 
than for uprightness and integrity. 

The members of the Faculty of Advocates, (so the 
Scottish barristers are termed,) in the year 1674, incor- 
xed the violent displeasure of the Court of Session, on 
aocount of their refusal to renounce the right of appeal to 
Parliament ; and, by a very arbitrary procedure, the ma- 
jority of the number were banished from Edinburgh, and 
consequently deprived of their professional practice for 
several sessions, or terms. But, by the articles of the 
Union, an appeal to the British House of Peers has been 
secured to the Scottish subject, and that right has, no 
doubt, had its influence in forming the impartial and in- 
dependent character which, much contrary to the practice 
of their predecessors, the Judges of the Court of Session 
hare since displayed* 
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It Is easy to conceive, that an old lawyer like the Lord 
Keeper in the text, should feel alarm at the judgment^ 
given in his £ivour, upon grounds of strict penal law, be? 
ing brought to appeal under a new and dreaded proce- 
dure in a Court enunently impartial, and peculiarly n^pvi^ 
ed by considerations of equity. . / 

In earlier editions of this Work, this legal distinction 
was not sufficienty explained. ' . 

• • • 

• 

Poor-Man-of-Mdttom. — P. 49, 1. 4, (fooU)\ ' 

The blade-bone of a shoulder of mutton is calIed.Jn : 
Scotland ^^ a poor man, " as in some parts of England it . 
is termed " a poor knight of Windsor ; '* in contrast^? it- 
must be presumed, to the baronial Sir Lion. It' is s^d, i 
that in the last age<an old Scottish peer, whose co:6diticftis 
(none o£ the most gentle) were marked by a .tr^M 
nerce-lo(Jdng exaggeration of the Highland countenainie,. - ; 
chanced to be indisposed while he was in London.^-' 
tending Parliament. The master of the hotel ^l^jtQ he . 
lodged, anxious to show attention to his noble gii^« .: 
wilted on him to enumerate the contents. of his weS- *•; 
ttodced larder, so as to endeavour to hit on something 
which might suit his iippetite« ^' I think, landlord,. " 
•aid Ids lordship, rising up from his couch, and throw- 
ing back the tartan phud with which he had screened his 
gnm and ferocious visage — ^' I thmk I could eat a mor- 
m1 of 9^ poor man ! " The landlord fled in terror, hav- 
ii^ no doubt that his guest Yftoi a cannibal, who might 
be in the habit of eating a slice of a tenant, as light food, 
when he' was under regimen. 

• - Lines, — Old Woman* s Charm,---''?. 276, 1. 5. 

Reginald Soott. tells of an old woman who performed 
10 many cures by means of a chann, that she was sus<* 
peeted of wiftdicraft. Her ^ mode of practice being en- 
guired into, it was found, that the only fee which she 
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would accept o^ was a loaf of bread and a silver penny ; 
and that the potent charm with which she wrought so 
many cures, was the doggrel couplet in the text. 

The Duke's Walk.— P. 286, L 5, (foot.) 

A walk in the vicinity of Holyrood-house, so called, 
because often firequentc^l by the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II., during his residence in Scotland. It 
was for a long time the usual place of rendezvous for 
settling affairs of honour. 
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The Legend of Montrose was written chief- 
ly with a view to place before the reader the 
melancholy fate of John Lord Kilpont^ eldest 
son of William Earl of Airthand Menteitby 
and the singular circumstances attending the 
birth and history of James Stewart of Ardvoir- 
Uch, by whose hand the unfortunate nobleman 
feU. 

Our subject leads us to talk of deadly feuds^ 
and we must begin with one still more ancient 
than that to which our story relates* Daring the 
reign of James IVt, a great feud between the 
powerful families of Drummond and Murray di- 
vided Perthshire. The former^ being the most 
numerous and powerful, cooped up eight score 
of the Morrays in the kirk of Mpniv«irdy and set 
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fire to it. The wives and the children of the ill 
fated men, who had also found shelter in th< 
church, perished by the same conflagration 
One man, named David Murray, escaped b; 
the humanity of one of the Drummonds, wh< 
received him in his arms as he leaped from a 
mongst the flames. As King James IV. rule< 
with more activity than most of his predeces 
sors, this cruel deed was severely revenged, an< 
several of the perpetrators were beheaded a 
Stirling. In consequence of the prosecution a 
gainst his clan, the Drummond by whose assist 
ance David Murray had escaped, fled to Ire 
land, until, by means of the person whose lif 
he had saved, he was permitted to return t 
Scotland, where he and his descendants wee 
distinguished by thenameofDrummond-eirinicl] 
or Emoch, that is, Drummond of Ireland ; an< 
the same title was bestowed on their estate. 

The Drummond«>emoch of James the Sixth' 
time was a king's forester in the forest of Glen 
artney, and chanced to be employed there i 
search of venison about the year 1588, or earl 
in 1589. This forest was adjacent to the chi< 
haunts of the MacGregors, or a particular rac 
of them, known by the title of MacEagh, o 
Children of the Mist* They considered the £c 
rester's hunting in their vicinity as an aggref 
sjojj, or perhaps they had him at feud, for th 
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apprebension or slaughter of some of their own 
name, or for some similar reason. This tribe 
of MacGregors were outlawed and persecuted, 
as the reader may see in the Introduction to 
Rob Roy ; and every man's hand being against 
them, their hand was of course directed against 
every man. In short, they surprised and slew 
Drummond^^rnoch, cut off his head, and car- 
ried it with them, wrapt in the comer of one of 
their plaids. 

In the full exultation of vengeance, they stop- 
ped at the house of Ardvoirlich and demanded 
refreshment, which the lady, a sister of the mur- 
dered Drummond-ernoch, (her husband being 
absent,) was afraid or unwilling to refuse. She 
caused bread and cheese to be placed before 
them, and gave directions for more substantial 
refreshments to be prepared. While she was 
absent with this hospitable intention, the barba- 
rians placed the head of her brother on the ta- 
ble, filling the mouth with bread and cheese, 
and bidding him eat, for many a merry meal he 
had eaten in that house. 

The poor woman returning, and beholding 
this dreadful sight, shrieked aloud, tmd fled in- 
to the woods^ where, as described in the ro- 
mance, she roamed a raving maniac, and for 
some time secreted herself from all living society. 

VOL. XIX. c 
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Some remaining instinctive feeling brought her 
at length to steal a glance from a distance at the 
maidens while they milked the cows, which be- 
ing observed, her husband, Ardvoirlich, had her 
conveyed back to her home, and detained her 
there till she gave birth to a child, of whom she 
bad been pregnant; after which she was observ- 
ed gradually to recover her mental faculties. 

Meanwhile the outlaws had carried to the ut- 
most their insults against the regal authority, 
which indeed, as exercised, they had little rea- 
son for respecting. They bore the same bloody 
trophy, which they had so savagely exhibited 
to the Lady of Ardvoirlich, into the old church 
of Balquidder, nearly in the centre of their 
country, where the Laird of MacGregor and 
all his clan being convened for the purpose, laid 
their hands successively on the dead man's head, 
and swore in heathenish and barbarous manner 
to defend the author of the deed. This fierce 
and vindictive combination gave the author's 
late and lamented friend, Sir Alexander Bos- 
well^ Bart., subject for a spirited poem, entitled 
*' Clan-Alpin's Vow," which was printed, but 
not, I believe, published, in 181L* 

The fact is ascertained by a proclamation 
from the Privy Council, dated 4th February 
1589, directing letters of fire and sword against 

* See AppendiX) 'Ko. \» 
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tke MacGregors* * This fearful commission was 
executed with uncommoa fury. The late ex- 
cellent John Buchanan, of Cambusmoce showed 
the author some correspondence between his ant- 
eestor, the Laird of Buchanan, and Lord Drumr 
mond, about sweeping certain valleys with their 
followers, on a fixed time and rendezvous, and 
*^ taking, sweet revenge for the death of their 
cousin-, Drufnmond-emoch." In spite of all^ 
however^ that could be done, the devoted tribe 
of MacGregor still bred up survivors to sustain 
and to inflict new cruelties and injuries, jp 

* See Appendix, Ifo. IL 
f r embrace the opportunity given me by a second mention of 
&1B tribe, to notice an error, which imputes to an indiyidnal named 
Giar. Mohr MacGregor^ the slaughter of the stiylents at the battle of 
Glenfroin. I am infonped from the authoritjr of John Gregorson, 
Eaq.y that the chieftain so named was dead nearly a century before 
ihe battle in question, and could not, there^ne, have done the cruel 
action mentioned* The mistake does not rest with me, as I dis- 
ftlaimpid beings responsible for the tradition while I quoted it, but 
with vulgar &me, whicK is alwaya disposed to ascribe remarkable ae-^ 
tioDS to a remarkable name. — See ihe erroneous passage, Introdue* 
tion to Bob Boy, page 208 ; and so soft sleep the offended phantom 
of Dugald^CSar Mohr*. 

It is widi mmgled pleasure and BhaiQe;that I record the more im- 
portant error, of having. announced as deceased my learned acquaint- 
ance^ the Rev. Dr Grahame, minister of Aberfoil.— See Rob Royj 
voL IL p. 209. I cannot now recollect the precise ground of my 
depnving my learned and' excellent frifend of his existence, unless^ 
like Bir Kirke, his predecessor in the parish, the excellent Doctov 
lud msde s abort trip to Fairylmd, witK wlio«e ^0'&i\!St«\ft'^%f^ 
weU acquainted;, But howevsT 1 may have \»wi xcosAfii^) tek^ x«©*^ 
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Meanwhile young James Stewart of Ardvoir- 
4ich grew up to manhood, uncommonly tall, 
Btrong, and active, with such power in the grasp 
x)f his hand in particular, as could force the 
tlood from beneath the nails of the persons who 
contended with him in this feat of strength. 
His temper was moody, fierce, and irascible : 
yet he must have had some ostensible good qua- 
lities, as he was greatly beloved by Lord Kii- 
pont, the eldest son of the Earl of Airth and 
Menteith. 

This gallant young nobleman joined Mon- 
trose in the setting up his standard in 1644, just 
before the decisive battle at Tippermuir, on the 
1st September in that year. At that time, 
Stewart of Ardvoirlich shared the confidence of 
the young Lord by day, and his bed by night, 
•when, about four or five days after the battle, 
Ardvoirlich, either from a fit of sudden fury, or 
deep malice long entertained agstinst his unsus- 
pecting friend, stabbed Lord Kilpont to the 
heart, and escaped from the camp of Montrose, 
having killed a sentinel who attempted to detain 
him. Bishop Guthrie gives as a reason for this 
villanous action, that Lord Kilpont had reject- 
is most sincere for having spread such a rumour ; and no one can be 
more gratified than I that the report, however I have been induced 
to credit and give it currency^ is a &l9e onci and that Dr Grahame 
is still the living pastor of AberfoU, for the delight and instruction 
ofbia brother antiquanest 
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ed with abhorrence a proposal of Ardvoirlich 
to assassinate Montrose. But it does not ap- 
pear that there is any authority for this charge, 
which rests on mere suspicion. Ardvoirlich, 
the assassin, certainly did fly to the Covenan- 
ters and was employed and promoted by them. 
He obtained a pardon for the slaughter of Lord 
Kilpont, confirmed by Parliament in 1644, and 
was made Major of Argyle's regiment in 1648, 
Such are the facts of the tale, here given as a 
Legend of Montrose's wars. The reader will 
find they are considerably altered in the fictiti- 
ous narrative. 

The author has endeavoured to enliven the 
tragedy of the tale by the introduction of a per- 
sonage proper to the time and country. In this 
he has been held by excellent judges to have 
been in some degree successful. The contempt 
of commerce entertained by young men having 
some pretence to gentility, the poverty of the 
country of Scotland, the national disposition to 
wandering and to adventure, all conduced tp 
lead the Scots abroad into the military service 
of countries which were at war with each other. 
They were distinguished on the Continent by 
their bravery; but in adopting the trade of 
mercenary soldiers, they necessarily injured 
tbdr national character. The tincture of learn- 
ing, which most of them pos^oss^d), di^^^t^x^Xft^ 
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into pedantry ; their good-breeding became 
mere ceremonial^ their fear of dishonour no 
longer kept them aloof from that which was 
really unworthy, but was made to depend on 
certain punctilious observances totally apart 
from that which was in itself deserving of praise. 
A cavalier of honour, in search of his fortune, 
might, for example, change his services as he 
would his shirt, fight like the doughty Captain 
Dalgetty, in one cause after another, without 
regard to the justice of the quarrel, and might 
plunder the peasantry subjected to him by the 
fate of war with the most unrelenting rapacity ; 
but he must 'beware how he sustained the slight- 
est reproach, even from a clergyman, if it had 
regard to neglect on the score of duty. The 
following occurrence will prove the truth of 
what I mean : — 

" Here I must not forget the memory of one 
preacher. Master William Forbesse, a preacher 
for souldiers, yea, and a captaine in ueede to 
leade souldiers on a good occasion, being full 
of courage, with discretion and good conduct, 
beyond some captaines I have knowne, that 
were not so capable as he. At this time he 
not onely prayed for us, but went on with us, 
to remarke, as I thinke, men's carriage ; and 
having found a sergeant neglecting his dutie 
Mnd bis bonoiiT at such a time, ^viVvose name I 
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will not expresses) having chidden him, did 
promise to reveale him unto me, as he did after 
their service. The sergeant being called be- 
fore me, and accused, did deny his accusation, 
alleaging, if he were no pastour that had alleag- 
ed it, he would not lie under the injury. The 
preacher offered to fight with him, [in proof] 
that it was truth he had spoken of him ; where- 
upon I cashiered the sergeant, and gave his 
place to a worthier, called Mungo Gray, a gen* 
tleman of good worth, and of much courage; 
The sergeant being cashiered, . never called 
Master William to account, for which he was 
evill thought of; so that he retired home, and 
quit the warres," 

The above quotation is taken from a work 
which the author repeatedly consulted while 
composing the following sheets, and which is 
in great measure written in the humour of Cap*' 
tain Dugald Dalgetty. It bears the following 
formidable title: — ^^ Monro his Expedition 
with the worthy Scots Regiment, called Mac* 
Keye*s Regiment, levied in August 1626, by 
Sir Donald Mac Key e Lord Rees Colonel, for 
his Majestie's service of Denmark, and reduced 
after the battle of Nerling, in September 1634^ 
at Wormes, in the Palz : Discharged in se- 
veral duties and observations of service, first, 
(Under the magnanimous King of Denmark^ 
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during his wars against the Empire ; afterward 
nnder the invincible King of Sweden, during 
his Majestie's lifetime; and since under tb 
Director*General9 the Rex-Chancellor Oxen 
stemet and his Generals : Collected and gather 
ed together, at spare hours, by Colonel Rober 
Monro, as First Lieutenant under the said Re 
giment, to the noble and worthy Captain Tho 
mas MacKenzie <^ Kildon, brother to the nobL 
Lord, the IxMrd Earl of Seaforth, for the use o 
all noble Cavaliers favouring the laudable pro 
fession of arms. To which is annexed, thi 
Abridgment of Elxercise, and divers Practics 
Observations tor the Younger Officer, his con 
sideration. Ending with the Soldier's Medita 
lions on going on Service.^ — London, 1637. 

Another worthy of the same school, and near 
ly the same views of the military character, i 
Sir James Turner, a sddier of fortane» wh 
rose to oonsideraUe rankintherdgn<£Charle 
IL| bad a command in Galloway and Dumfries 
ahire^ for the su{^pression c£ conventides, am 
was made prisoner by die insurgent Covenant 
«rs in that rising which was followed by tb 
battle of Fsntland^ Sr James is a person eve 
of superior pretiuisions to Lieutenant-CoIoiM 
MonrcH having written a Military Treatise o 
the Pike-Ex^rcise, called « FiOlas Armata. ' 
AliilM¥w^ be was td^ciyittd aft Gla^ow CoUeg( 
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though he escaped to beGome an Ensign in the 
German wars^ instead of taking his degree of 
Master of Arts at that learned seminary. 

In latter times, he was author of several dis* 
courses on historical and literary subjects, from 
which the Bannatyne Club have extracted and 
printed such passages as concern his Life and 
TimeS) under the title of <^ Sir James Turner's 
Memoirs." From this curious book I extract 
the following passage, as an example of how 
Captain Dalgetty might have recorded such an 
incident had he kept a journal, or, to give it a 
more just character, it is such as the genius of 
De Foe would have devised, to give the minute 
and distinguishing features of truth to fictitious 
narrative : — 

^' Heere I will set doun ane accident befell 
me ; for thogh it was not a very strange one, 
yet it was a very od one in all its parts. My 
tno brigads lay in a village within halfe a mile 
of Applebie ; my own quarter was in a gentle- 
man's house, who was a Ritmaster, and at that 
time with Sir Marmaduke ; his wife keeped her 
chamber readie to be brought to bed. The 
castle being over, and Lambert farre enough, I 
resolved to goe to bed everie night, having had 
&tigue enough before. The first night I sleepd 
well enough ; and riseing nixt morning, I misd 
one linnen stockine, one half silke one, and one 
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boothosey the accoustrement under a boote for 
one leg; neithef cmild they be found for any 
search. Being provided of more of the same 
kind, I made mysdfe reddie, -and rode to the 
head-quarters. At my retume, I could hear 
no news of my stockins. That night I went to 
bed, and next monung found myselfe just so 
used; missing the three stoddns for one leg 
onlie, the other three being left intire -as they 
were the day before* A narrower search then 
the first was made, bot without successe. I 
had yet in reserve one paire of whole stockings, 
and a paire of boothose, greater than the for* 
mer. These I put on my legs. The third 
morning I found the same usage, the stockins 
for one leg onlie left me. It was time for me 
then, and my servants too, to imagine it nnist 
be rats that had shard my stockins so inequallie 
with me; and this the mistress of the house 
knew well enough, but wold not tell it me. 
The roome, which was a low parlour, being 
well searched with candles, the top of my great 
boothose was found at a hole, in which they 
had drawne all the rest I went abroad and 
ordered the boards to be raised, to see how the 
rats had disposed of my moveables. The mis^ 
tress sent a servant of her oun to be present at 
this action, which she knew concerned her. 
Oae board being bot a little opened, a little 
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boy of mine thrust in his hand, and fetched 
with him foure and tuentie -old peeces of gold, 
and one angelL The servant of the house af- 
firmed it appertained to his mistres. l*he boy 
bringing the gold to me, I went immediatlie to 
the gentlewoman's chamber, and told her, it 
was probable Lambert haveing quarterd in that 
house, as indeed he had, some of his servants 
might have hid that gold ; and if so, it was law- 
fallie mine ; bot if she could make it appeare it 
belonged to her, I sould immediatlie give it her. 
The poore gentlewoman told me with many 
teares, that her husband being none of the fru- 
gallest men, (and indeed he was a spendthrift,) 
she bad hid that gold without his knowledge, 
to make use of it as she had occasion, especial- 
lie when she lay in ; and conjured me, as I lovd 
the King, (for whom her husband and she had 
suiFerd much,) not to detaine her gold. She 
said, if there was either more or lesse then foure 
and tuentie whole peeces, and two halfe ones, 
it sould be none of hersi and that they were 
put by her in a red velvet purse. After I had 
given her assurance of her gold, a new search 
is made, the other angell is found, the velvet 
purse all gnawed in bits, as my stockings were, 
and the gold instantlie restored to the gentle- 
woman. I have often heard that the eating 
or gnawing of cloths by rats Is ominous, and 
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portends some mischance to fall on those tc 
whom the cloths belong. I thank God I waf 
never addicted to such divinations, or heedec 
them. It is true, that more misfortunes thar 
one fell on me shortlie after ; hot I am sure ] 
could liave better forseene them myselfe thei 
rats or any such vermine, and yet did it not 
I have heard indeed many fine stories told o 
rats, how they abandon houses and ships, whei 
the first are to be burnt, and the second dround 
Naturalists say they are very sagacious creatures 
and I beleeve they are so ; bot I shall never b< 
of the opinion they can forsee future contingen 
cies, which I suppose the divell himselfe caj 
neither forknow nor fortell ; these being thing 
which the Almightie hath keepd hidden m th 
bosom of his divine prescience. And whithe 
the great God hath preordained or predestinat 
ed these things, which to us are contingent, t 
fall out by ane uncontrollable and unavoidabl 
necessitie, is a question not yet decided." * 

fn quoting these ancient authorities, I mus 
not forget the more modern sketch of a Scottia 
soldier of the old fashion, by a masterhand, i 
the character of Lismahago, since the existenc 
of that doughty Captain alone must deprive th 
present author of all claim to absolute origina 

* Sir James Tumer^t MemoVn, B«sm».VfQ& ^^>i!vnx, ^. ^^. 
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lity. Still Dalgetty, as the production of his 
own fancy, has been so far a favourite with its 
parent, that he has fallen into the error of as«- 
signing to the Captain too prominent a part in 
the story. This is the opinion of a critic who 
encamps on the highest pinnacles of literature ; 
and the author is so far fortunate in having in« 
curred his censure, that it gives his modesty a 
decent apology for quoting the praise, which it 
would have ill-befitted him to bring forward in 
an unmingled state. The passage occurs in 
the Edinburgh Review, No. 55, containing a 
criticism on Ivanhoe :— 

" There is too much, perhaps, of Dalgetty, 
—or, rather, he engrosses too great a propor- 
tion of the work, — for, in himself, we think he 
is uniformly entertaining ; — and the author has 
nowhere shown more affinity to that matchless 
spirit who could bring out his Falstaffs and his 
Pistols, in act after act, and play after play, and 
exercise them every time with scenes of un- 
bounded loquacity, without either exhausting 
their humour, or varying a note from its cha- 
racteristic tone, than in his large and reiterated 
specimens of the eloquence of the redoubted 
Ritt-master. The general idea of the charac- 
ter is familiar to our comic dramatists after the 
Restoration — and may be said in sovu^ vcv^^?>>\\^ 
ro be compounded of Captain ¥\we\\etv «^^ 
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Bobadil ; — but the ludicrous comb: 
soUado with the Divinity student c 
College, is entirely original; and 
of talent, selfishness, courage, cof 
conceit, was never so happily exem 
merous as his speeches are, there is 
is not characteristic — and, to our 
ingly ludicrous*.'' 
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APPENDIX, 



No. I. 



The scarcity of my late friend's poem may be an ex- 
cuse for adding the spirited conclusion of Clan Alpin's 
vow. The Clan Gregor has met in the ancient church 
of Balquidder. The head of Drummond-emoch is 
placed on the altar, covered for a time with the banner 
of the tribe. The Chief of the tribe advances to the 
altar-* 

« And pausing, on the banner gazed; 
Then cried in scorn, his finger raised, 
< This was the boon of Scotland's king ; ' 
And, with a quick and angry fling, 
Tossing the pageant screen away. 
The dead man's head before him lay. 
Unmoved he scann*d the visage o*er. 
The clotted locks were, dark with gore. 
The features with convulsion grim, 
The eyes contorted, sunk, and dim. 
But unappal*d, in angry mood. 
With lowering brow, unmoved he stood. 
Upon the head his bared right hand 
He laid, the other grasped his brand : 
Then kneelmg, cried, ' To Heaven I swear 
This deed of death I owii} 8Bii %\sax^\ 
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Bobadil; — but the ludicrous combinalJon of the 
sMado with the Divinity student of Mareschal^- 
College, is entirely original; and the mixture 
of talent) selfishness^ courage, coarseness, and 
conceit, was never so happily exemplified. Nu<- 
merous as his speeches are, there is not one that 
IS not characteristic-— and, to our taste, divert? 
ingly ludicrous*." 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I. 



The scarcity of my late friend's poem may be an ex- 
cuse for adding the spirited conclusion of Clan Alpin's 
vow. The Clan Gregor has met in the ancient church 
of Balquidder. The head of Drummond-emoch is 
placed on the altar, covered for a time with the banner 
of the tribe. The* Chief of the tribe advances to the 
altar-— 

** And paunng, on tlie banner gioed ; 
Then cried in scorn, liis finger raised, 
< This was ^ boon of Scotland's king ; * 
And, with a quick and angry fling, 
Tossing the pageant screen away. 
The dead man*s head before him lay. 
Unmoved he scann'd the visage o*er. 
The clotty locks were, dark with gore. 
The features with convulsion grim. 
The eyes contorted, sunk, and dim. 
But unappal*d, in angry mood. 
With lowering brow, unmoved he stood. 
Upon the head his bared right hand 
He laid, the other grasp'd his brand : 
Then kneeling, cried, * To Heaven. 1 svretiX 
Tbig deed ofdeaUx I own, and ihare; 
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As truly, fnlly mine, u though 

This my right hand had dealt the blow : 

Come then, our foemen, one, come all ; 

If to revenge this caitiff's &I1 

One blade is bared, one bow is drawn. 

Mine everlasting peace I pawn. 

To daim from diem, or claim from him. 

In retribntioo, limb for limb. 

In sadden fray^ or open stoife. 

This steel shall render life for life. ' 

" He ceased ; and at his beckoning nod. 
The clansmen to the altar trod ; 
And not a whisper breathed around. 
And noDght was heard of mortal sound. 
Save from the clanking arms they bore. 
That rattled on the marble floor ; 
And each, as he approach*d in baste. 
Upon the scalp his right hand placed ; 
With livid lip, and gather*d brow. 
Each uttered, in his turn, ihe vow. 
Fierce Malcolm watched the passing scene. 
And learcVd them through with glances keen ; 
Then dash'd a tear-drop frx>m his eye ; 
Unlnd it came — ^he knew not why. 
Exulting high, he towering stood : 
< Kinsmen, * he cried, < of Alpin's blood. 
And worthy of Gan Alpin's name. 
Unstained by cowardice and shame, 
£*en do, spare nocht, in time of ill 
Shall be dan Alpin's legend still! *** 
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No. U. 

as been disputed whether the Children of the 

ere actual MacGregors, or whether they were not 

named MacDonald, belonging to Ardnamurchan* 

lowing act of the Privy Council aeems to decide 

istion : — 

« Edinburgh, 4th February^ 1589. 

HE same day, the Lords of Secret Council being 
e informed of ye cruel and mischeivous proceed- 

ye wicked Ckngrigor, so lang continuing in 
slaughters, herships, manifest reifts, and stouths 
ted upon his Hieness' peaceable and good sub* 
ihabiting ye countries ewest ye brays of ye High- 
thir money years bygone ; but specially heir after 
11 murder of umqlL Jo. Drummond of Drummo- 
;h, his Majesties proper tennant, and ane of his, 
of Glenartney^ committed upon ye day of 

last bypast, be certain of ye said clan^ be ye 

and determination of ye haill, avow and to de- 
! authors yrof qoever wald persew for revenge of 
e, qll ye said Jo. was occupied in seeking of ve- 
o his Hieness, at command of Pat. Lord Drum- 

stewart of Strathame, and principal forrester of 
tney ; the Queen, his Majesties dearest spouse, 
11 shortlie looked for to arrive in this realm. Like- 
ir ye murder committed, ye authors yrof cutted 

said umqll. Jo. Drummond's head, and carried 
le to the Laird of M'Grigor, who, and the haill 
le of M'Grigors, purposely conveined upon the 
f yrafter, at the Kirk of Buchquidder ; qr they 

ye said umqll John's head to be pnted to ym, 

,. XIX* D 
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into pedantry ; their good-breeding became 
mere ceremonial^ their fear of dishonour no 
longer kept them aloof from that which was 
really unworthy, but was made to depend on 
certain punctilious observances totally apart 
from that which was in itself deserving of praise. 
A cavalier of honour, in search of his fortune^ 
might, for example, change his services as he 
would his shirt, fight like the doughty Captain 
Dalgetty, in one cause after another, without 
regard to the justice of the quarrel, and might 
plunder the peasantry subjected to him by the 
fate of war with the most unrelenting rapacity; 
but he must beware how he sustained the slight- 
est reproach, even from a clergyman, if it had 
regard to neglect on the score of duty. The 
following occurrence will prove the truth of 
what I mean : — 

** Here I must not forget the memory of one 
preacher. Master William Forbesse, a preacher 
for souldiers, yea, and a captaine in ueede to 
leade souldiers on a good occasion, being full 
of courage, with discretion and good conduct, 
beyond some captaines I have knowne, that 
were not so capable as he. At this time he 
not onely prayed for us, but went on with us, 
to remarke, as I thinke, men's carriage ; and 
having found a sergeant neglecting his dutie 
snd his honQuv at such a time) (whose name I 
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not expresse,) having chidden him, did 
lise to reveale him unto me, as he did after 

service. The sergeant being called he- 
me, and accused, did deny his accusation, 
f^g, if he were no pastour that had alleag- 
, he would not lie under the injury. The 
;her offered to fight with him, [in proof] 
it was truth he had spoken of him ; where- 
. I cashiered the sergeant, and gave his 
\ to a worthier, called Mungo Gray, a gen* 
in of good worth, and of much courage; 

sergeant being cashiered, . never called 
»r William to account, for which he was 
thought of; so that he retired home, and 
the warres." 

36 above quotation is taken from a work 
h the author repeatedly consulted while 
losing the following sheets, and which is 
'eat measure written in the humour of Cap^ 
Dugald Dalgetty. It bears the following 
idable title: — ^^ Monro his Expedition 
the worthy Scots Regiment, called Mac* 
s*s Regiment, levied in August 1626, by 
Donald MacKeye Lord Rees Colonel^ for 
liiajestie's service of Denmark, and reduced 

the battle of Nerling, in September 1634^ 
formes, in the Palz: Discharged in se< 
1 duties and observations of service, first, 
3r the magnanimous King of Denmock^ 
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same cause ; and they accordingly, along with Sir John 
Dfummond and their respective followers, joined Mon- 
trose, as recorded by Wishart, at Buchanty. While 
they served together, so strong was their intimacy that 
they lived and slept in the same tent. 

*' In the mean time, Montrose had been joined by the 
Irish under the command of Alexander Macdonald; 
these, on their march to join Montrose, had committed 
some excesses on the hmds belonging to Ardvoirlich, 
which lay in the line of their march from the west coast* 
Of this Ardvoirlich complained to Montrose, who, pro- 
bably wishing as much as possible to conciliate his new 
allies, treated it in rather an evasive manner. Ardvoir- 
lich, who was a man of violent passions, having fidled 
to receive such satis&ction as he required, challenged 
Macdonald to single combat. Before they met, how- 
ever, Montrose, on the information and by advice, as it 
is said, of Kilpont, laid them both under arrest. Mon- 
trose, seeing the evils of such a feud at such a critical 
time, effected a sort of reconciliation between them, and 
forced them to shake hands in his presence ; when, it 
was said, that Ardvoirlich, who was a very powerful man, 
took such a hold of Macdonald's hand as to make the 
blood start from his fingers. Still, it would appear, Ard- 
voirlich was by no means reconciled. 

" A few dajrs after the battle of Tippermuir, when 
Montrose with his army encamped at Collace, an enter- 
tainment was given by him to his officers, in honour of 
the victory he had obtained, and Kilpont and his com- 
rade Ardvoirlich were of the party. After returning to 
their quarters, Ardvoirlich, who seemed still to brood 
over his quarrel with Macdonald, and being heated with 
drink, began to blame Lord Kilpont for the part he had 
taken in preventing his obtaining redress, and reflecting 
against Montrose for not allowing him what he considered 
proper reparation* Kilpont of course defended the con- 
duct of hunself and his relative Montrose, till their argu* 
127^27^ came to high words ; and finally^ from the state they 
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Here both in, by an easy transition, to blows, when Ard- 
voirlich, with his dirk, struck Kilpont dead on the ^t. 
He immediately fled, and under the cover of a thick mist 
escaped pursuit, leaving his eldest son Henry, who had 
been mortally wounded at Tippermuir, on his death- 
bed. 

** His followers immediately withdrew from Montrose, 
and no course remained for him but to throw himself in- 
to the arms of the opposite faction, by whom he was well 
received. His name is frequently mentioned in Leslie's 
campaigns, and on more than one occasion he is men- 
tioned as having afforded protection to several of his for- 
mer friends through his interest with Leslie, when the 
King's cause became desperate. 

** The forgoing account of this unfortunate transaction, 
I am well aware, differs materially from the account given 
by Wishart, who alleges that Stewart had laid a plot for 
the assassination of Montrose, and that he murdered Lord 
Kilpont in consequence of his refrisal to participate in his 
design. Now, I may be allowed to remark, that besides 
Widhart having always been regarded as a partial histo- 
rian, and very questionable autJbority on any subject con- 
nected with the motives or conduct of those who differed 
from him in opinion, that even had Stewart formed such 
a design, Kilpont, from his name and connexions, was 
likely to be the very last man of whom Stewart would 
choose to make a confidant and accomplice. On the 
other hand, the above account, though never, that I am 
aware, before hinted at, has been a constant tradition in 
the family ; and, from the comparative recent date of the 
transaction, and the sources from which the tradition has 
been derived, I have no reason to doubt its perfect au- 
thenticity. It was most circmnstantially detailed as above, 
g^ven to my frither, Mr Stewart, now of Ardvoirlich, 
many years ago, by a man nearly connected with the fa- 
mily, who lived to the age of 100. This man was a 
great-grandson of James Stewart, by a natural son John 
of whom many stones are still current ia ikuB eowsiVr] 
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under his appellation of John dhu Mhor. This John was 
with his father at the time, and of course was a witness o{ 
the whole transaction ; he lived till a considerable time 
after the Revolution, and it was from him that my fa- 
ther's informant, who was a man before his grandi^ther, 
John dhu Mhor s death ,received the information as a- 
bove stated* 

'' I have many apologies to offer for trespassing ' so 
long on your patience ; but I felt a natural desire, if pos- 
sible, to correct what I conceive to be a groundless im- 
putation on the memory of my ancestor, before it shall 
come to be considered as a matter of history. That he 
was a man of violent passions and singular temper, I do 
not pretend to deny, as many traditions still current in 
this country amply verify ; but that he was capable of 
forming a design to assassinate Montrose, the whole te« 
nor of his former conduct and principles contradict. 
That he was obliged to join the opposite party, was 
merely a matter of safety, while Kilpont had so many 
powerful friends and connexions able and ready to avenge 
his death. 

^' I have only to add, that you have my full permis- 
sion to make what use of this communication you please, 
and either to reject it altogether, or allow it such credit 
as you think it deserves ; and I ^all be ready at all times 
to furnish you with any further information on this sub- 
ject which you may require and which it may be in my 
power to afford. 

« Ardvoirlich. 
•< Ibih Jamiaiy, 1830. 

The publication of a statement so particular, and pro- 
bably so correct, is a debt due to the memory of James 
Stewart ; the victim it would seem, of his own violent 
passions, but perhaps incapable (^ an act of premedita- 
ted treachery. 

l^sd9^m^ 1830. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 
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Highland Pass. — P. 326, 1. 6. 

The beautiful pass of Leny, near Callender, in Mon- 
teith, would in some respects answer the description. 

The Wager.— p. 370, L 10. 

Such a bet as that mentioned in the text is said to 
have been taken by MacDonald of Keppoch, who extri- 
cated himself in the manner there narrated. 
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C1VIL19AT10N OF THE Highlands. — P. 80> L 6. 

CfootJ. 

In the reign of James VI., an attempt of rather an ex- 
traordinary kind was made to civilize the extreme north- 
em part of the Hebridean Archipelaga. That monarch 
granted the property of the Island of Lewis, as if it had* 
been an unknown and savage cowitry, to a number of 
Lowland gentlemen, called undertakers, chiefly natives 
of the shire of FifC) that they might cok)nize and settle there. 
The enterprise was at first successful, but the natives of 
the Island, MacLeods and MacKen^ies, rose on the Low<« 
land adventurers, and put most of them to the sword. 

Interpolated Passage ; after the paragraph in 
the text ending ** iiohen the Jellam had approached 
mthin a feu) paces of him.** — P. 115, 1. 10. 

It is very well, thought the Ritt-master to himself; he 
annuls my parole by putting guards upon me, for, as we 
used to say at Mareschal-College, fides et Jiducia sunt 
relativa ; and if he does not trust my word, I do not 
see how I am bound to keep it, if any motive should oc- 
cur for my desiring to depart from it. Surely the mo- 
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1 ob%ation of the parole is relaxed, in so fiir as phy« 

cal force is substituted instead thereof? 

Thus comforting himself in. the metaphysical immuni- 
ies which he deduced from the vigilance of his sentinel, 
ilitt-master Dalgetty retired to his apartment. 

Note.— The miHtary men of the times argued upon 
dependencies of honour, as they called them, with all the 
metaphysical argumentation of civilians, or school di- 
vines. 

The English officer, to whom Sir James Turner was 
prisoner after the rout at Uttoxeter, demanded his pa* 
role of honour not to go beyond the walls of Hull with* 
out liberty. ** He brought me the message himself,—- 
I told him, I was ready to do so, provided he removed 
bis guards from me, iotjides et Jtaiueui sunt relativa ; 
and, if he took my word for my fidelity, he was obliged 
to trust it, otherwise, it was needless for him to seek it, 
and in vain for me to give it ; and therefore I beseeched 
him either to give trust to my word, which I would not 
break, or his own guards, who I supposed would not de- 
ceive him. In thiis manner I dealt with him, because I 
knew him to be a scholar. ''^ Turner^ 8 Memoirs^ p. 80. 
The English officer allowed the strength of the reason- 
ing ; but that concise reasoner, Cromwell, soon put an 
end to the dilemma ; ^' Sir James Turner must give hia 
parole, or be laid in irons. ** 

Seized and Wedded*. — P. 148, L 1. 

Such a story is told of the heiress of the clan of Cal- 
der, who was made prisoner in the manner describ- 
ed, and afterwardis wedded to Sir Duncan CampbeD,. 
from which union the Ciampbellis of Cawdor have their 
descent. 

Dalgetty*s Escape, end of Chap. IX.— P. 160. 
The precarious state of the feudal nobles introduced a 
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great deal of espionage into their castles. Sir Rober 
Carey mentions his having put on the cloak of one o 
his own wardens to obtain a confession from the mouth o 
Geordie Bourne, his prisoner, whom he caused present 
ly to be hanged in return for tiie frankness of his commu 
nication. The fine old Border castle of Naworth con- 
tains a private stair from the apartment of the Lord Wil- 
liam Howard, by which he could visit the dungeon, as i 
alleged in the preceding chapter to have been practisec 
by the Marquis of Argyle. 

Highland Weapons. — P. 207, 1. 1. 

In fact, for the admirers of archery it may be stated 
not only that many of the Highlanders in Montrose* 
army used these antique missiles, but even in £nglan( 
the bow and quiver, once the glory of the bold yeoma] 
of that land, were occasionally used during the Gre§ 
Civil Wars. 

Wraiths.— P. 223, 1. 9. 

A species of apparition, similar to what the German 
call a Double-Ganger, was believed in by the Celti 
tribes, and is still considered as an emblem of misfortun 
or death. Mr Kirke, (See Note to Rob Roy, p. 806, 
the minister of Aberfoil, who will no doubt be able U 
tell us more of the matter should he ever come back firon 
Fairyland, gives us the following ; — 

^^ Some men of that exalted sight, either by art o 
nature, have told me they have seen at these meetings ; 
double man, or the shape of some man in two places 
that is, a superterranean and a subterranean inhabitan 
perfectly resembling one another in all points, whom he 
notwithstanding, could easily distinguish one from an 
other by some secret tokens and operations, and so g< 
snpeak to the man his neighbour and familiar, passing b; 
the apparition or resemblance of him. They avouch tha 
every element and every state oi beVxi^Vivi^ ^x\imals re- 
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sembling those of another element, as there be fishes at sea 
lesemblmg Monks of late order in all their hoods and 
dresses, so as the Roman invention of good and bad 
demons and guardian angels particulariy assigned, is 
called by them ane ignorant mistake, springing only from 
this originalL They call this reflex man a Co-Walker, 
every waj like the man, as a twin-brother and companion 
haunting him as his shadow, as is that seen and known 
among men resembling the original!, both before and 
after the ori^all is dead, and was also often seen of old 
to enter a hous, by which the people knew that the per* 
son of that liloies was to visit them within a few aa3rs. 
This copy, echo, or living picture, goes at last to his 
own herd. It accompanied that person so long and fre- 
quently for ends best known to its selve, whether to 
guard him from the secret assaults of some of its own 
folks, or only as an sportfull i^e to counterfeit all his ac- 
tions." — Kirke's Secret Commonwealth, p. 8. 

The two following apparitions, resembling the vision 
of Allan M^Aulay in the text, occur in Theophilus In- 
sulanus, (Rev. Mr Eraser's Treatise on the Second Sight, 
Relations x. and xvii.) 

** Barbara Macpherson, relict of the deceased Mr 
Alexander M'Leod, late minister of St Kilda, informed 
me the natives of that island had a particular kind of se- 
cond sight, which is always a forerunner of their ap- 
proaching end. Some months before they sicken, they 
are haunted with an apparition, resembling themselves in 
all respects as to their person, features, or clothing. This 
image, seemingly animated, walks with them in Sie field 
in broad daylight ; and if they are employed in delving, 
harrowing, seed-sowing, or any other occupation, they 
are at the same time mimicked by this ghostly visitant. 
My informer added &rther, that having visited a sick per- 
son of the inhabitants, she had the curiosity to enquire 
of him, if at any time he had seen any resemblance of 
himself as above described ; he answered in the afiirma- 
tive, and told her, that to make fiurthei tnai) «&V^^^ 
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going out of his house of a morning, he put on straw- 
rope garters instead of those he formerly used, and hav- 
ing gone to the fields, his other self appeared in such 
garters. The conclusion was, the sick man died of that 
ailment, and she no longer questioned the truth of those 
remarkable presages.** 

" Margaret M^Leod, an honest woman advanced in 
years, informed me, that when she was a young woman 
in the &mily of Grishomish, a dairy-maid, who daily 
used to herd the calves in a park close to the house, ob- 
served at different times, a woman resembling herself in 
sh^)e and attire, walking solitarily at no great distance 
from her, and being surprised at the apparition, to make 
further trial, she put the back part of her upper garment 
foremost, and anon the phantom was dressed in the same 
manner, which made her uneasy, believing it portended 
some fatal consequence to herselfl In a short time there- 
after she was seized with a fever, which brought her to 
her end, and before her sickness and on her deathbed, 
declared the second sight to several." 

M'Ilduy.— P. 234, 1. 1. 
Mhich-Connel Dhu, the descendant of Black Donald. 

A Rii>ER.-^P. 443, k %.from bottom. 

In German, as in Latin, the original meaning of the 
word Ritter, corresponding to Eques, is merely a horse- 
man. 
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I V A N H O E. 



The Author of the Waverley Novels had hi- 
therto proceeded in an unabated course of po- 
pularity, and might, in his peculiar district of 
literature, have been termed UEnfant Gdte of 
success. It was plain, however, that frequent 
publication must finally wear out the public fa- 
vour, unless some mode could be devised to 
give an appearance of novelty to subsequent 
productions^ Scottish manners, Scottish dia- 
lect, and Scottish characters of note, being those 
with which the author was most intimately and 
familiarly acquainted, were the groundwork 
upon which he had hitherto relied for giving ef- 
fect to his narrative. It was, however, obvious, 
that this kind of interest must in the end occa-* 
sion a degree of sameness and repetition, if ex- 
clusively resorted to, and that the reader was 
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likely at length to adopt the language of Edwin, 
in ParneU's Tale : — 



" * Reverse the spell,* he cries, 



< And let it fedrly now suffice. 

The gambol has been shoTra.* ** 

Nothing can be more dangerous for the fame 
of a professor of the fine arts, than to permit 
(if he can possibly psrevent it) the character of 
a mannerist to be attached to him, or that he 
should be supposed capable of success only in 
a particular and limited style. The public are, 
in general, very ready to adopt the opinion, that 
he who has pleased them in one peculiar pode 
of composition, is, by means of that very talent, 
rendered incapable of venturing upon other sub- 
jects. The effect of this disinclination, on the 
part of the public, towards the artificers of their 
pleasures, when they attempt to enlarge their 
means of amusing, may be seen in the censures 
usually passed by vulgar criticism upon actors 
or artists who venture to change the character 
of their efforts, that, in so doing, they may en- 
large the scale of their art. 

There is some justice in this opinion, as there 
always is in such as attain general currency. It 
may often happen on the stage, that an actor, . 
by possessing in a pre-eminent degree the ex- 
ternal qualities necessary to give effect to co- 
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medjr, may be deprived of the right to aspire 
to tragic excellence ; and in painting or literary 
composition, ah artist or poet may be master 
exclasively of modes of thought, and powers of 
expression, which confine him to a single coarse 
of subjects. But much more frequently the same 
capacity which carries a man to popularity in 
one department will obtain for him success in 
another; and that must be more particularly 
the case in literary composition, than either in 
acting or painting, because the adventurer in 
that department is not impeded in his exertions 
by any peculiarity of features, or conformation 
of person, proper for particular parts, or, by 
any peculiar mechanical habits of using the 
pencil, limited to a particular class of subjects. 
Whether this reasoning be correct or other- 
wise, the present author felt, that, in confining 
himself to subjects purely Scottish, he was not 
only likely to weary out the indulgence of his 
readers, but also greatly to limit his own power 
of affording them pleasure. In a highly po- 
lished country, where so much genius is monthly 
employed in catering for public amusement, a 
fresh topic, such as he had himself had the hap- 
piness to light upon, is the untasted spring of 
the desert ; — 

«« Mto bleaith^ flt&t* aliif call it liizttfjr. ** 

vot/xu. » 
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But when men and horses, cattle, camels, and 
dromedaries, have poached the spring into mud) 
it becomes loathsome to those who at first drank 
of it with rapture; and he who had the merit 
of discovering it, if he would preserve his re« 
putation with the tribe, must display his talent 
by a fresh discovery of untasted fountains. 

If the author, who finds himself limited to s 
particular class of subjects, endeavours to sufr 
tain his reputation by striving to add a noveltj 
of attraction to themes of the same charactei 
which have been formerly successful under his 
management, there are manifest reasons why 
after a certain point, he is likely to fail. If th< 
mine be not wrought out, the strength and ca 
pacity of the miner become necessarily exhaust 
ed. If he closely imitates the narratives whici 
he has before rendered successful, he is doomei 
to ** wonder that they please no more." If h< 
struggles to take a different view of the sam< 
class of subjects, he speedily discovers that wha 
is obvious, graceful, and natural, has been ex 
hausted ; and, in order to obtain the indispen 
sable charm of novelty, he is forced upon cari 
cature, and, to avoid being trite, must becom« 
extravagant. 

It is not, perhaps, necessary to enumerate s< 
many reasons why the auUior of the Scottisl 
Novels^ as they were then exclusively termed 
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should be desirous to make an experiment on a 
subject purely English. It was his purpose,' at 
the- same time, to have rendered the experi- 
ment as complete as possible, by bringing the 
intended work before the public as the effort of 
a new candidate for their favour, in order that 
no degree of prejudice, whether favourable or 
the reverse, might attach to it, as a new pro- 
duction of the Author of Waverley ; but this 
intention was afterwards departed from, for rea* 
sons to be hereafter mentioned. 

The period of the narrative adopted was the 
reign of Richard I., not only as abounding with 
characters whose very names, were sure to attract 
general attention, but as affording a striking 
contrast betwixt the Saxons, by whom the soil 
was- cultivated, and the Normans, who still 
reigned in it as conquerors, reluctant to mix 
widi the vanquished, or acknowledge themselves 
of the same stock. The idea of this contrast 
was taken from the ingenious and unfortunate 
Logan's tragedy of Runnamede, in which, about 
the same period of history, the author had seen 
the Saxon and Norman barons opposed to each 
other on different iddes of the staga. He does 
not recollect that there was any attempt to con*^ 
trast • the two races in their habits and senti-> 
ments; and indeed it was obvious, that history 
was violated by introducing the Saxons i^till ex-^ 
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isting as iEi higfa«>iiiinded and martial race 6* 
nobles, 

• ^They did, however, survive as a people, and 
some of the ancient Saxon families possessed 
wealth and. poweri although they were e^cep- 
tiohs to the humble condition of the race in ge- 
neraL It seemed to the author^ that the exis- 
tence of the two races in the same country^ the 
vanquished distinguished by their plain, home- 
ly,, blunt manners, and the free spirit infused 
by their ancient institutions and laws; the vic- 
tors, by the high spirit of military fame* perso- 
nal adventure,: and. whatever could distinguish 
them as the Flower of Chivalry, might, inter- 
mixed with other characters belonging to the 
same time and country, interest the reader by 
the contrast, if the author should not fi^ on 
his part. 

Scotland, however, had he&a of late used so 
exclusively as the scene of what is called Histo- 
rical Romance^ that the preliminary letter of 
Mr Laurence Templeton became in some> mea- 
sure necessary. To this, as to an Introduc- 
tion, the reader is referred, as expressing" thie 
author's purpose and opinions in undertaking 
this species of composition, under the necessary 
reservation, that he is far from thinking he has 
attiained the point at which be aimed» 

It is- scai^cely necessary to add, that there was 
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no idea or wish to pass off the supposed Mr 
Terapleton as a real person. But a kind of 
continuation of the l^ales of my Landlord had 
been recently attempted by a stranger, and it 
was supposed this Dedicatory Epistle might 
pass for some imitation of the same kind, and^ 
thus patting enquirers upon a false scent, in- 
duce them to believe they had before them the 
work of some new candidate for their favour. 

After a considerable part of the work had 
been finished and printed, the Publishers, who 
pretended to discern in it a germ of popularity, 
remonstrated strenuously against its appearing 
as an absolutely anonymous production, and 
contended that it should have the advantage of 
being announced as by the Author of Waver- 
ley. The author did not make any obstinate op- 
position, for he began to be of opinion with Dr 
Wheeler, in Miss Edgeworth's excellent tale of 
" Manoeuvring," that " trick upon trick" might 
be too much for the patience of an indulgent 
public^ and might be reasonably considered as 
trifling with their favour. 

The book, therefore, appeared as an avowed 
continuation of the Waverley Novels ; and it 
would be ungrateM not to acknowledge, that 
it met with the same favourable reception as its 
predecessors. 

Such annotations as maybe useful tA ^s&vsl 
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the reader in comprehending the characters of 
the Jew, the Templar, the Captain of the merce- 
naries, or Free Companions, as they were called, 
and others proper to the period, are added, but 
with a sparing hand, since sufficient information 
on these subjects is to be found in general history. 
' An incident in the tale, which had the good 
fortune to find favour in the eyes of many read- 
ers, is more directly borrowed from the stores 
of old romance. I mean the meeting of the 
King with Friar Tuck at the cell of that buxom 
hermit. The general tone of the story belongs 
to all ranks and all countries, which emulate 
each other in describing the rambles of a dis- 
guised sovereign, who, going in search of infor- 
mation or amusement, into the lower ranks of 
life, meets with adventures diverting to the 
reader or hearer, from the contrast betwixt the 
monarch's outward appearance, and his real 
character. The Eastern tale-teller has for his 
theme the disguised expeditions of Haroun Al- 
raschid with his faithful attendants, Mesrour 
and Giafar, through the midnight streets of 
Bagdad; and Scottish tradition dwells upon 
the similar exploits of James V., distinguished 
during such excursions by the travelling name 
€^ the Goodman of Ballengeigh, as the Com- 
mander of the Faithful, when he desired to be 
incognito, was known by that of U Bondocani. 
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The French minstrels are not silent on so po- ^ 
pular a theme. There must have been a Nor- 
man original of the Scottish metrici^l romance 
of Rauf Golziar, in which Charlemagne is in- 
troduced as the unknown guest of a charcoal- 
man.'* It seems to have been the original of 
other poems of the kind. 

In merry England there is no end of popular 
ballads on this theme. The poem of John the 
Reeve, or Steward, mentioned by Bishop Per- 
cy, in the Reliques of English Poetry, f is said 
to have turned on such an incident ; and we 
have besides, the King and the Tanner of Tam- 
worth, the King and the Miller of Mansfield, 
and others on the same topic. But the peculiar 
tale of this nature to which the author of Ivan- 
hoe has to acknowledge an obligation, is more 
ancient by two centuries than any of these last 
mentioned. 

It was first communicated to the public in 
that curious record of ancient literature, which 
has been accumulated by the combined exer- 
tions of Sir Egerton Brydges and Mr Hazle- 
wood, in the periodical work entitled the Bri- 

• This very curionB poeniy long a derideratum in Scottish Htera* 
tare, and given up as irrecoverably lost, was latdy brought to light 
by the researches of Dr Irvine of the Advocates* Library, and has 
been reprinted by Mr David Laing, Edinburgh. 

t Vd. ii. p. 167. 
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iish Bibliographer. From thence it has been 
transferred by the Reverend Charles Henrj 
Hartshome, M. A., editor of a very curious vo- 
lume, entitled ^^ Ancient Metrical Tales, print* 
ed chiefly from original sources, 1829." Mr 
Hartshorne gives no other authority for the 
present fragment, except the article in the Bib- 
liographer, where it is entitled the Kyog and 
the Hermite. A short abstract of its contents 
will show its similarity to the meeting of King 
Richard and Friar Tuck. 

King Edward (we are not told which among 
the monarchs of that name, but, from his tem* 
per and habits, we may suppose Ed ward. IV.) 
sets forth with his court to a gallant hunting- 
match in Sherwood Forest, in which, as is not 
unusual for princes in romance, he falls in with 
a deer of extraordinary size and swiftness, and 
pursues it closely, till he has outstripped his 
whole retinue, tired out hounds and horse, and 
finds himself alone under the gloom of an ex- 
tensive forest, upon which night is descending. 
Under the apprehensions natural to a situation 
so uncomfortable, the King recollects that he 
has heard how poor men, when apprehensive 
of a bad night's lodging, pray to Saint Julian, 
who, in the Romish calendar, stands Quarter- 
Master-General to all forlorn travellers that 
render him due homage. Edward puts up his 
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orisons accordingly, and by the guidance, doubt- 
less, of the good Saint, reaches a small path, 
conducting him to a chapel in the forest, hav- 
ing a hermit's cell in its close vicinity. The 
King hears the reverend man, with a compa^ 
nion of his solitude, telling his beads within, 
and meekly requests of him quarters for the 
night. ^' I have no accommodation for such a 
lord as ye be," said the Hermit. " I live here 
in the wilderness upon roots and rinds, and may 
not receive into my dwelling even the poorest 
wretch that lives, unless it were to save his life." 
The King enquires the way to the next town, 
and understanding it is by a road which he can- 
not find without difficulty, even if he had day- 
light to befriend him, he declares, that with or 
without the Hermit's consent, he is determined 
to be his guest that night. He is admitted ac* 
cordingly, not without a hint from the Recluse, 
that were he himself out of his priestly weeds, 
he would care little for his threats of using vio- 
lence, and that he gives way to him not out of 
intimidation, but simply to avoid scandal. 

The King is admitted into the cell — two bun- 
dles of straw are shaken down for his accom- 
modation, and he comforts himself that he is 
now under shelter, and that 

'* A night viU soon be gone. ** 
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Other want§, however, arise. The guest be- 
comes clamorous for supper, observing, 

*' For certainly, as 1 yon say, 
1 ne had never so sorry a clay, 
That I ne had a merry night." 

But this indication of his taste for good cheer, 
joined to the annunciation of his being a fol- 
lower of the Court, who had lost himself at the 
great hunting-match, cannot induce the niggard 
Hermit to produce better fare than bread and 
cheese, for which his guest showed little appe- 
tite ; and " thin drink, " which was even less 
acceptable. At length the King presses his 
host on a point to which he had more than once 
alluded, without obtaining a satisfactory reply : 

" Then said the King, < by Godys grace, 
Thou wert in a merry place. 

To shoot should thou lere ; 
When the foresters go to rest, 
Sometyme thou might have of the best, 

AH of the wild deer ; 
I would hold it for no scathe. 
Though thou hadst bow and arrows baith, 

Althoff thou best a Frere.* ** 

The Hermit, in return, expresses his appre- 
hension that his guest means to drag him into 
some confession of offence against the forest 
laws, which, being betrayed to the King, might 
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cost him his life. Edward answers by fresh as- 
surances of secrecy, and again urges on him 
the necessity of procuring some venison. The 
Hermit replies, by once more insisting on the 
duties incumbent upon him as a churchman, 
and continues to affirm himself free from all 
such breaches of order : — 

<< Many day I liaye here been, 
And flesh-meat I eat never, 

But milk of the kye ; - 
Warm thee well, and go to sleep, 
And I will lap thee with my cope, 

Softly to lye." 

It would seem that the manuscript is here 

iqperfect, for we do not find the reasons which 

finally induce the curtal Friar to amend the 

King's cheer. But acknowledging his guest to 

be such a ^^ good fellow " as has seldom graced 

his board, the holy man at length produces the. 

best his cell affords. Two candles are placed 

on a table, white bread and baked pasties are 

displayed by the light, besides choice of veni- 

son, both salt and fresh, from which they select 

coUops. *' I might have eaten my bread dry,". 

said the King, '^ had I not pressed thee on the 

score of archery, but now have I dined like a 

prince — if we had but drink enow." 

This too is afforded by the hospitable an- 
chorite, who dispatches an assistant to fetch a 
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pot of four gallons from a secret comer neari 
bis bed, and the whole three set in to serious 
drinking. This amusement is superintended 
by the Friar, according to the recurrence of 
certain fustian words, to be repeated by every, 
compotator in turn before he drank — a species 
of High Jinks, as it were, by which they r^u-. 
lated their potations, as toasts were given in 
latter times. The one toper sstys Jusiy bandia^ 
to which the other is obliged to reply, strike 
pantnere, and the Friar passes many jests on the 
King's want of memory, who sometimes forgets 
the words of action. The night is spent in this 
jolly pastime. Before his departure in the 
morning, the King invites his reverend host to 
Court, promises, at least, to requite his hospi- 
tality, and expresses himself much pleased with 
his entertainment. The jolly Hermit at length 
agrees to venture thither, and to enquire for 
Jack Fletcher, which is the name assumed by 
the King. After the Hermit has shown Ed- 
ward some feats of archery, the joyous pair se- 
parate. The King rides home, and rejoins his 
retinue. As the romance is imperfect, we are 
not acquainted how the discovery takes place ; 
but it is probably much in the same manner as 
m other narratives turnmg on the same subject, 
where the host, apprehensive of death for hav- 
ing trespassed on the respect due to his Sove^ 
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reign, while incognito, is agreeably surprised 

by receiving honours and reward. 

In Mr Hartshorne's collection, there is a ro- 
mance on the same foundation, called King Ed- 
ward and the Shepherd,* which, considered as 
illustrating manners, is still more curious than 
the King and the Hermit ; but it is foreign to 
the present purpose. The reader has here the 
original legend from which the incident in the 
romance is derived ; and the identifying the ir- 
r^olar Eremite with the Friar Tuck of Robin 
Hood's story, was an obvious expedient. 

The name of Ivanhoe was suggested by an 
old rhyme. All novelists have had occasion at 
some time or other to wish with Falstaff, that 
they knew where a commodity of good names 
was to be had. On such an occasion the au- 
thor chanced to call to memory a rhyme re- 
cording three names of the manors forfeited by 
the ancestor of the celebrated Hampden, for 
striking the Black Prince a blow with his racket, 
when they quarrelled at tennis ; — 

• Uke tlie Hermit, the Sheplierd makes liavoc amongst the 
King's game ; bat by means ef a 9&ag, not of a bow ; like the 
Hermi^ too» he has his peculiar phrases of con^tationy the siga 
and eovBtersign being Pftsselodion and Berafriend. One can scarce 
eoneelTe what humour our ancestors found in this species of gib- 
Wriah; bat 

« I warrant it proved an excuse for the glaw.** 
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^ Tring, Wing, and Ivanho^ 
For striking of a blow, 
Hampden did forego, 
And glad he could escape to.** 

The word suited the author's purpose in two 
material respects, — for, first, it had an ancient 
English sound ; and secondly, it conveyed no 
indication whatever of the nature of the story. 
He presumes to hold this last quality to be of no 
small importance* What is called a taking title, 
serves the direct interest of the bookseller or 
publisher, who by this means sometimes sells an 
edition while it is yet passing the press. But if 
the author permits an over degree of attention 
to be drawn to his work ere it has appeared, he 
places himself in the embarrassing condition of 
having excited a degree of expectation which, 
if he proves unable to satisfy, is an error fatal 
to his literary reputation. Besides, when we 
meet such a title as the Gunpowder Plot, or 
any other connected with general history, each 
reader, before he has seen the book, has formed 
to himself some particular idea of the sort of 
manner in which the story is to be conducted, 
and the nature of the ampsement which he is 
to derive from it. In this he is probably dis* 
appointed, and in that case may be naturally 
disposed to visit upon the author or the work, 
the unpleasant feelings thus excited. In such 
a case the literary adventurer is censured, not 
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for having missed the mark at which he himself 
aimed, but for not having shot off his shaft in 
a direction he never thought of. 

On the footing of unreserved communication 
which the Author has established with the read- 
er, he may here add the trifling circumstance, 
that a roll of Norman warriors, occurring in the 
Auchinleck Manuscript, gave him the formida- 
ble name of Front-de-Boeuf. 

Ivanhoe was highly successful upon its ap- 
pearance, and may be said to have procured for 
Its author the freedom of the Rules, since he has 
ever since been permitted to exercise his powers 
of fictitious composition in England, as well as 
Scotland. 

The character of the fair Jewess found so 
mitcb favour in the eyes of some fair readers, 
that the writer was censured, because, when ar- 
ranging the fates of the characters of the drama, 
he had not assigned the hand of Wilfred to Re- 
becca, rather than the less interesting Rowena. 
But, not to mention that the prejudices of the 
age rendered such a union almost impossible, 
the author may, in passing, observe, that he 
thinks a character of a highly virtuous and lofty 
stamp, is degraded rather than exalted by an 
attempt to reward virtue with temporal prospe- 
rity. Such is not the recompense which Pro- 
vidence has deemed worthy of suffering merit, 
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and it is a dangerous and fatal doctrine to te 
young persons, the most common readers of 
mance, that rectitude of conduct and of pri 
pie is either naturally allied with, or adequa 
rewarded by, the gratification of our passii 
or attainment of our wishes. In a word, 
virtuous and self*denied character is dismif 
with temporal wealth, greatness, rank, or 
indulgence of such a rashly formed or ill 
sorted passion as that of Rebecca for Ivan! 
the reader will be apt to say, verily Virtue 
had its reward. But a glance on the gi 
picture of life will show, that the duties of < 
denial, and the sacrifice of passion to princi 
are seldom thus remunerated ; and that the 
ternal consciousness of their high-minded < 
charge of duty, produces, on their own re£ 
tions, a more adequate recompense, in the f< 
of that peace ^^ which the world cannot giv< 
take away*" 



Abbotsvokd, 
Ut September, 1890. 
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Motto, — Now fitted the halter^ now traversed the cart. 
And often took leave^ but^ seemed loath to depart / 

Prior. 

The motto alludes to the Author's having returned to 
his field of labour repeatedly after having ti^en leave. 

Queen-Hoo-Hall. — Dedicatory Epistle^ P. xv. 

I, ^ from bottom. 

The author had revised this posthumous work of Mr 
Strutt. See General Preface, pp. 13, 14, and 50. 

Secretary to the Antiquarian Society. 

P. xxvii, 1. 3. 

Mr Skene of Rubislaw is here intimated, to whose 
taste and skill the Author is indebted for a series of etch- 
ings, exhibiting the various localities alluded to in these 
novels. 

YOL. XIX. 7 
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" The Ranger of the Forest, that cuts the 
foreclaws off our dogs.** p. 12, i. 12. 

A most sensible grievance of those aggrieved times 
was the Forest Laws. These oppressive enactments were 
the produce of the Norman Conquest, for the Saxon 
laws of the chase were mild and humane ; while those 
of William, enthusiastically attached to the exercise and 
its rights, were to the last degree tyrannical. The for- 
mation of the New Forest bears evidence to his passion 
for hunting, where he reduced many a happy village to 
the condition of that one commemorated by my friend 
Mr William Stewart Rose. 

*' Amongst the ruins of the church 
The midnight raven found a perch« 

A melancholy i^aoe ; 
The ruthless Conqueror cast down, 
Woe worth the deed, that little town. 

To lengthen out his chase.'* 

The disabling dogs, which might be ^ necessary fi>r 
keeping flocks and herds, from running at the deer, was 
called iatoinSf and was in general use. The Charter of 
the Forest, designed to lessen those evils, declares that 
inquisition, or view, for lawing dogs, shall be made every 
third year, and shall be then done by the view and testi- 
mony of lawful men, not otherwise ; and they whose dogs 
shall be then found unlawed, shall give three shillings 
for mercy ; and for the future, no man's ox shall be taken 
for lawing. Such lawing also shall be done by the assize 
commonly used, and which is, that three claws shall be 
cut off without the ball of the right foot. See on this 
subject the Historical Essay on the Magna Charta of 
King John, (a most beautiful volume,) by Richard 
Thomson. 
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Negro Slaves. — P. 21, 1. 6, (foot.) 

The severe accuracy of some critics has objected to 
the complexion of the slaves of Brian de Bois-Guilberty 
as being totally out of costume and propriety. I remem- 
ber the same objection being made to a set of sable func- 
tionaries, whom my friend, Mat Lewis, introduced as 
the guards and mischief-doing satellites of the wicked 
Baron, in his Castle Spectre. Mat treated the objection 
with great contempt, and averred in reply, that he made 
the slaves black, in order to obtain a striking effect of 
contrast, and that, could he have derived a similar ad- 
vantage firom making his heroine blue, blue she should 
have been. 

I do not pretend to plead the immunities of my order 
80 highly as this; but neither will I allow that the author 
of a modem antique romance is obliged to confine him- 
self to the introduction of those manners only which can 
be proved to have absolutely existed in the times he is 
depicting, so that he restrain himself to such as are plau- 
sible and natural, and contain no obvious anachronism. 
In this point of view, what can be more natural, than 
that the Templars, who, we know, copied closely the 
luxuries of the Asiatic warriors with whom they fought, 
should use the service of the enslaved AMcans, whom 
the fate of war transferred to new miCsters ? I am sure, 
if there are no precise proofs of their having done so, 
there is nothing, on the other hand, that can entitle us 
positively to conclude that they never did. Besides, 
there is an instance in romance. 

John of R«npayne, an excellent juggler and minstrel, 
imdortook to effect the escape of one Audulf de Bracy, 
by presenting hnnself in disguise at the court of the king, 
where he was confined. For this purpose, '^ he stained 
his hair and his whole body entirely as black as jet, so 
that nothing was. white but his teeth," and succeeded in 
imposing himself on the kbg, as an Etbio^gitasx xsosc^a^V 
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He effected, . by stratagem, the escape of the prisoner. 
Negroes, therefore, must have been loiown in England in 
the dark ages. * 

Hunting Jargon op the Normans. — P. 70, 1. 16. 

There was no language which the Normans more for- 
mally separated from that of common life than the terms 
of the chase. The objects of their pursuit, whether bird 
or animal, changed their name each year, and there were 
a hundred conventional terms, to be ignorant of which 
was to be without one of the distinguishing marks of a 
gentleman. The reader may consult Dame Juliana Ber- 
ners* book on the subject. The origin of this science 
was imputed to the celebrated Sir Tristrem, £sanous for 
his tragic intrigue with the beautifril Ysolte. As the 
Normans reserved the amusement of hunting strictly to 
themselves, the terms of this formal jargon were all taken 
from the French language. 

The Passage of Arms (Description of). — P. 108, 

1. 14, &c. 

This sort of masquerade is supposed to have occa- 
sioned the introduction of supporters into the science of 
heraldry* 

Lines — The Knights are dusty 
And their good swords are rust ; 
JTieir souk are with the saints, we trust-^ 

P. 182. 

These lines are part of an unpublished poem by Cole- 
ridge, whose muse so often tantalizes with fragments 
which indicate her powers, while the manner in which 
she flings them from her betrays her caprice, yet whose 

* Difltertation on Boxnanot and Minttreby, prefixed to RitKm't 
Aodent Metrical Romancei, p. cbaxviL 
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unfinished sketches display more talent than the laboured 
masteipieces of others. 

Attaint.— P. 135, 1. 3, (foot). 

This term of chivalry transferred to the law, gives the 
f^irase of being attainted of treason. 

The Jolly Hermit. End of Chap. XVI.— 

P. 272. 

All readers, however slightly acquainted with black 
letter, must recognise in the Clerk of Copmanhurst, Friar 
Tack, the buxom Confessor of Robin Hood's gang, the 
Curtal Friar of Fountain's Abbey. 

Minstrelsy. — P. 274, 1. 8. 

1 The realm of France, it is well kno?vn, was divided 
betwixt the Norman and Teutonic race, who spoke the 
language in which the word Yes is pronounced as ouiy 
and the inhabitants of the southern regions, whose speech, 
bearing some affinity to the Italian, pronounced the same 
word oc. The poets of the former race were called Min- 
strels, and their poems Lai/s : those of the latter were 
termed TroubadourSy and their compositions called sir* 
venteSy and other names. Richard, a professed admirer 
of the joyous science in all its branches, could imitate ei* 
ther the minstrel or troubadour. It is less likely that he 
should have been able to compose or sing an English 
ballad ; yet so much do we wish to assimilate Him of 
die Lion Heart to the band of warriors whom he led, 
that the anachronism, if there be one, may readily be for- 
given. 

Battle op Stamford. — P. 330, 1. 2. 

A great topographical blunder occurred here in former 
editions. The bloody battle alluded to in the text, fought 
and won by King Harold| over his brother the te.b«.l!iio^3& 
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Tostif and an aoxiliary force of Danes or NmBemen, vna 
saidy in the text, and a corresponding note, to have taken 
pUce at Stamford, in Leicestershire, and upon the river 
Welland. This is a mistake, into which the author has 
been led by trusting to his memory, and so confounding 
two places of the same name. The Stamford, Strangford, 
or Staneford, at which the battle really was fought, is a 
ford upon the river Derwent, at the distance of about seven 
miles from York, and situated in that large and opulent 
county. A long wooden bridge over the Derwent, the 
nte of which, with one remaining buttress, is still shown 
to the curious traveller, was furiously contested. One 
Norwegian long defended it by his single arm, and was 
at length pierced with a spear thrust through the planks 
of the bridge from a boat beneath. 

The neighbourhood of Stamford, on the Derwent, 
Qontains some memorials of the battle. Horseshoes, 
nwords, and the heads of halberds, or bills, are often 
found there ; one place is called the '* Danes' weU," an- 
other the '' Battle flats.*' From a tradition that the 
weapon with which the Norwegian champion was slain, 
lesembled a pear, or, as others say, that the trough or 
boat in which the soldier floated under the bridge to 
strike the blow, had such a shape, the country people 
usually begin a great market, which is held at Stanford, 
with an entertaimnent called the Pear-pie feast, which af- 
ter all may be a corruption of the Spear-pie feast. For 
mcae particulars, Drake's History of York may be refer- 
ted to. The author's mistake was pointed out to him, 
ill the most obliging manner, by Robert Belt, Esq. of 
Bossal House. The battle was fought in 1066. 

'^ The range of Iron Bars above that glow- 
ing Charcoal. ''-—P. 343, L 8. 

This horrid species of torture may remind the reader 

of that to which the Spaniards subje^ed Guatimozin, in 

€ftder to extort a discovery of Iub CQii«ed«dL^«Bljtlu But» 
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in hdy an instance of similar barbarity, is to be found 
nearer home, and occurs in the annals of Queen Mary's 
time, containing so many other examples of atrocity. 
Every reader must recollect) that, after the &11 of the Ca- 
tholic Church, and the Presbyterian Church Government 
had been established by law, the rank, and especially the 
wealth, of the Bishops, Abbots, Priors, and so forth, 
were no longer vested in ecclesiastics, but in lay impro- 
priators of the church revenues, or, as the Scottish law- 
yers called them, titulars of the temporalities of the be- 
nefice, though having no claim to the spiritual character 
of their predecessors in office. 

Of these laymen, who were thus invested with ecde- 
aastical revenues, some were men of high birth and rank, 
like the famous Lord James Stewart, the Prior of St 
Andrews, who did not fail to keep for their own use the 
rents, lands, and revenues of the Church. But if, on the 
other hand, the titulars were men of inferior importance, 
who had been inducted into the office by the interest of 
some powerful person, it was generally understood that 
the new Abbot should grant for his patron s benefit such 
leases and conveyances of the church lands and tithes as 
might afford their protector the lion's share of the booty. 
Thid was the origin of those who were wittily termed 
Tulchan * Bishops, being a sort of imaginary prelate, 
whose image was set up to enable his patron and princi- 
pal to plunder the benefice under his name. 

There were other cases, however, in which men who 
had got grants of these secularized benefices were desir- 
ous of retaining them for their own use, without having 
the influence sufficient to establish thdir purpose ; and 
these became frequently unable to protect themselves, 

* A Ttdchan u a calf's skin stuflfed, and placed before a cow 
who baa lost its calf, to induce the animal to part with its milk. 
The resemhlance between such a Tulchan and a Bishop named to 
tnosttit the temporalities of a benefice to some powerful patron, is 
earily uaderstood. 
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however unwilling to submit to the exactions of the feu- 
dal tyrant of the district. 

Bannatyne, secretary to John Knox, recounts a singu- 
lar course of oppression practised on one of those titular 
abbots, by the Earl of Cassilis in Ayrshire, whose cbLtent 
of feudal influence was so wide that he was usually term- 
ed the King of Carrick. We give the fact as it occurs 
in Bannatyne*s Journal, only premising that the Journal- 
ist held his master's opinions, both with respect to the 
Earl of Cassilis as an opposer of the king's party, and aa 
being a detester of the practice of granting church reve- 
nues to titulars, instead of their being devoted to piou^ 
uses, such as the support of the clergy, expense of schools, 
and the relief of the national poor. He mingles in the 
narrative, therefore, a well-deserved feeling of execration 
against the tyrant who employed the torture, with a tone 
of ridicule towards the patient, as if, after all, it had not 
been ill bestowed on such an equivocal and amphibious 
charact^ as a titular abbot. He entitles his narrative, 

The Earl of Cassilis^ Tyranny against a 
Quick (j. e. living) Man. 

^ Master Allan Stewart, friend to Captain James 
Stewart of CardonaU, l^ meuis of the Queen's corrupted 
court, obtained the Abbey of Crossraguel. The said 
Earl thinking himself greater than any king in those 
quartera, determined to have that whole benefice (as he 
hath divers others) to pay at his pleasure ; and because 
he could not find sic security as his insatiable appetite 
required, this shif^ was devised. The said Mr Allan 
being in company with the Laird of Bargany, (also a 
Kennedy,) was, by the Earl and his friends, enticed to 
leave the safeguard ^ich he had with the Laird, and 
conae to make good cheer with the said Earl. The sim- 
plicity of the imprudent man was suddenly abused ; and 
»o he passed his time with them certain days, which he 
did m Majbole with Thomas Keunedie, uncle to the 
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said Earl ; after which the said Mr Allan passed, with 
quiet company, to visit the place and bounds of Cross* 
raguel, [his abbacy, ] of which the said Earl being sure- 
ly advertised, determined to put in practice the tyranny 
which long before he had conceived. And so, as King 
of the country, apprehended the said Mr Allan, and car* 
ried him to the house of Denure, where for a season he 
was honourably treated, (gif a prisoner can think any 
entertainment pleasing ;) but after that certain days were 
spent, and that the Earl could not obtain the feus of 
Crossraguel according to his awin appetite, he determined 
to prove gif a collation could work that which neither 
dinner nor supper could do for a long time. And so the 
said Mr Allan was carried to a secret chamber : with 
him passed the Honourable Earl, his worshipful brother, 
and such as were appointed to be servants at that ban- 
quet. In the chamber there was a grit iron chimlay, 
under it a fire ; other grit provision was not seen. The 
first course was, — ' My Lord Abbot,' (said the Earl,) 
* it will please you confess here, that with your own con- 
sent you remain in my company, because ye durst not 
commit yourself to the hands of others/ The Abbot 
answered, ' Would you, my lord, that I should make a 
manifest lie for your pleasure ? The truth is, my lord, 
it is against my will that I am here ; neither yet have I 
any pleasure in your company.' ' But ye ^all remain 
with me, nevertheless, at this time,' said the Earl. * I 
am not able to resist your will and pleasure,' said the 
Abbot, * in this place. ' ' Ye must then obey me,' said 
the Earl, — and with that were presented unto him cer- 
tain letters to subscribe, amongst which there was a dye 
years' tack, and a nineteen years' tack, and a charter of 
feu of all the lands of Crossraguel, with all the clauses 
necessary for the Earl to haste him to hell. For gif 
adultery, sacrilege, oppression, barbarous cruelty, and 
theft heaped upon theft, deserve hell, the great King of 
Carrick can no more escape hell for ever, than the im- 
prudent Abbot escaped the fire for a season aa {cJULc^'fi^ 
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** After that the Earl gpied repugnancey and saw that 
he could not come to his purpose by fair means, he com- 
manded his cooks to prepare the banquet: and so first 
they flayed the sheep, that is, they took oflP the Abbot's 
doathes even to his skin, and next they bound him to 
the chimney — ^his legs to the one end, and his arms to 
the other ; and so they began to beet [i. e. feed^ the fire 
sometimes to his buttocks, sometimes to his l^s, some- 
times to his shoulders and arms; and that the roast 
might not bum, but that it might rest in soppe, they 
spared not flambing with oil, (basting as a cook bastes 
roasted meat ;) Loid, look thou to sic cruelty I And that 
the crying of the miserable man should not be heard, 
they closed his mouth that the voice might be stopped. 
It may be suspected that some partisan of the King's 
CDamley's] murder was there. In that torment they 
held the poor man, til that often he cried for God*s sake 
to dispatch him ; for he had as meikle gold in his awin 
purse as would buy powder enough to shorten bis pain. 
The ikmous King of Carrick and his cooks perceiving 
the roast to be aneuch, commanded it to be tane fira the 
fire, and the Earl himself began the grace in this man- 
ner : — * Benedicite^ Jesus Marian you are the most ob- 
stinate man that ever I saw ; gif I had known that ye had 
been so stubborn, I would not for a thousand crowns 
have handled you so ; I never did so to man before you.' 
And yet he returned to the same practice within two 
days, and ceased not till that he obtained his foremost 
purpose, that is, that he had got all his pieces subscryvit 
alsweill as ane half-roasted hand could do it. The Earl 
thinking himself sure enough so long as he had the half- 
ifoasted Abbot in his awin keeping, and yet being ashluned 
of his presence by reason of his former cruelty, left the 
place of Denure in the hands of certain of his servants, 
and the half-roasted Abbot to be kept there as a prisoner. 
Tut ^^"^^ ^^ Bargany, out of whose company the said 
Abbot had been enticed, underst^ding, (not the extie- 
^i^f) but the retaining of the man, sent to the court, 
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indi rused letters of deliTerance of the person of the inan 
aoeordiDg to the order, which being disobeyed, the said 
Enrl for his contempt was denounced rebel, and put to 
the home. But yet hope was there none, neither to the 
afllicted to be delivered, neither yet to the purchaser 
[f. e. procurer,] of the letters to obtain any comfort 
thereby ; for in that time God was despised, and the 
lawful authority was contemned in Scotland, in hope of 
the sudden return and regiment of that cruel murderer of 
her awin husband, of whose Lords the said Earl was 
called one ; and yet, oftener than once, he was solemnly 
twom to the King and to his Regent." 

The Journalist then recites the complaint of the in- 
jured Allan Stewart, Commendator of Crosaraguel, to 
the Regent and Privy Council, averring his having been 
carried, partly by flattery, partly by force, to the black 
TBolt of Denure, a strong fortalice, built on a rock over- 
hanging the Irish Channel, where its ruins are still visi- 
ble. Here he stated he had been required to execute 
leases and conveyances of the whole churches and par- 
sonages belonging to the Abbey of Crossraguel, which 
he utterly refused as an unreasonable demand, and the 
more so that he had abeady conveyed them to John 
Stewart of Cardonall, by whose interest he had been 
made Commendator. The complainant proceeds to state, 
that he was, afler many menaces, stript, bound, and his 
limbs exposed to fire in the manner already described, 
till, compelled by excess of agony, he subscribed the 
diarter and leases presented to him, of the contents of 
which he was totally ignorant. A few days afterwards, 
being again required to execute a ratification of these 
deeds before a notary and witnesses, and refusing to do 
to, he was once more subjected to the same torture, until 
his agony was so excessive that he exclaimed, '^ Fye on 
yon, why do you not strike your whingers into me, or 
Uow me up with a barrel of powder, rather than torture 
me thus .unmercifully ? *' upon which the Earl com- 
manded Alexander Richard, one of bis atteudaxLtA) to 
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Stop the patient's mouth with a napkin, which was done 
accordingly. Thus he was once more compelled to sub- 
mit to their tyranny. The petition concluded with stat- 
ing, that the Earl, under pretence of the deeds thus ini- 
quitously obtained, had taken possession of the Virhole 
place and living of Crossraguel, and enjoyed the profits 
thereof for three years. 

The doom of the Regent and Council shows singu- 
larly the total interruption of justice at this calamitous 
period, even in the most clamant cases of oppression. 
The Council declined interference with the course of the 
ordinary justice of the county, (which was completely 
under the said Earl of Cassilis' control), and only enact- 
ed, that he should forbear molestation of the unfortu- 
nate Commendator, under the surety of two thousand 
pounds Scots. The Earl was appointed also to keep 
the peace towards the celebrated George Buchanan, who 
had a pension out of the same Abbacy, to a similar 
extent, and under the like penalty. 

The consequences are thus described by the Journa- 
list already quoted. 

** The said Laird of Bargany perceiving that the or- 
diner justice could neither help the oppressed, nor yet 
the afflicted, applied his mind to the next remedy, and 
in the end, by his servants, took the house of Denure, 
where the poor Abbot was kept prisoner. The bruit 
flew £ra Carrick to Galloway, and so suddenly assembled 
herd and hyre-man that pertained to the band of the 
Kennedies ; and so within a few hours was the house of 
Denure environed again. The master of Cassilis was 
the firackast [i. e, the readiest or boldest] and would not 
stay, but in his heat would lay fire to the dungeon, with 
no small boasting that all enemies within the house should 
die. 

" He was required and admonished by those that were 

within to be more moderate, and not to hazard himself 

so foolishly. But no admonition would help, till that 

the wind o£an hacquebute Uasted^b^^o^der^and then 
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eeased he from further pursuit in fury. The Laird of 
Baxgany had before purchest [obtained] of the authori- 
ties, letters cherging all ^ithfull subjects to the King's 
Majesty, to assist him against that cruel tyrant and man- 
sworn traitor, the Earl of Cassilis ; which letters, with 
bis private writings, he published, and shortly found sic 
concurrence of Kyle and Cunynghame with his other 
&iends, that the Carrick company drew back fra the 
house : and so the other approached, furnished the house 
with more men, delivered the said Mr Allan, and car- 
ried him to Ayr, where publicly at the market cross of 
the said town, he declared how cruelly he was entreated, 
and how the murdered King suffered not sic torment as 
he did, excepting only he escaped the death ; and, there- 
fere, publickly did revoke all things that were done in 
that extremity, and especially he revoked the subscription 
of the three writings, to wit, of a fyve yeir tack, and nine- 
teen yeal" tack, and of a charter of feu. And so the 
house remained, and remains (till this day, the 7th of 
February, 1571,) in the custody of the said Laird of 
Bargany and of his servants. And so cruelty was dis- 
appointed of proffeit present, and shall be etemallie 
punished, unless he earnestly repent. And this far for 
the cruelty committed, to give occasion unto others, and 
to such as hate the monstrous dealing of degenerate no- 
bility, to look more diligently upon their behaviours, 
and to paint them forth unto the world, that they them- 
selves may be ashamed of their own beastliness, and that 
the world may be advertised and admonished to abhor, 
detest, and avoid the company of all sic tyrants, who are 
not worthy of the society of men, but ought to be sent 
suddenly to the devil, with whom they must bum without 
end, for their contempt of God, and cruelty committed 
against his creatures. Let Cassilis and his brother be 
the first to be the example unto others. Amen. Amen." * 
This extract has been somewhat amended or modem- 

* Bannatyne*! JoumaL 
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ized in orthography, to render it more intelligible to the 
general reader. I have to add, that the Kennedies of 
Bargany, who interfered in behalf of the oppressed Ab- 
bot, were themselves a yomiger branch of the Cassilis 
fimiily, but held different politics, and were powerful 
enough in this, and other instances, to bid them de- 
fiance. 

The ultimate issue of this affair does not appear ; but 
as the house of Cassilis are still in possession of the 
greater part of the feus and leases which belonged to 
Crossraguel Abbey, it is probable the talons of the King 
of Carrick were strong enough, in those disorderly times, 
to retain the prey which they had so mercilessly fixed 
upon. 

I may also add, that it appears by some papers in my 
possession, that the officers or Country Keepers on the 
Border, were accustomed to torment their prisoners by 
binding them to the iron bars of their chimneys, to ex- 
tort confession. 
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** Something Resembling a Bar or Iron, and 
A Padlock painted Blue on the Black 
Shield."— P. 90, 1. 16. 

The author has been here upbraided with felse heral- 
dry, as having charged metal upon metal. It should be 
remembered, however, that heraldry had only its first 
rode origin during the Crusades, and that all the minutiae 
of its £uitastic science were the work of time, and intro- 
duced at a much later period. Those who think other- 
wise must suppose that the Goddess of Annoirers, like 
the Goddess of Arms, sprung into the world completely 
equipped in all the gaudy trappings of the department 
she presides over. 

Additional Note. 

In corroboration of what is above stated, it may be 
observed, that the arms, which were assumed by God- 
frey of Boulogne himself, after the conquest of Jerusa- 
lem, was a cross counter patent oantoned with four little 
crosses or, upon a field azure, displaying thus metal upon 
metal. The heralds have tried to explain this undeni- 
able £Eict in diiSerent modes — ^but Feme gallantly con* 
tends, that a prince of Godfrey's qualities should not b« 
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bound by the ordinary rules. The Scottish Nisbet, and. 
the same Feme, insist that the chiefs of the Crusade 
must have assigned to Godfrey this extraordinary and 
unwonted ' coat-of-arms, in order to induce those who 
should behold them to make enquiries ; and hence give 
them the name of arma inquirenda. But with reve- 
rence to these grave authorities, it seems unlikely that 
the assembled princes of Europe should have adjudged 
to Godfrey a coat armorial so much contrary to the ge- 
neral rule, if such rule had then existed ; at any rate, 
it proves that metal upon metal, now accounted a sole- 
cism in heraldry, was admitted in other cases similar 
to that in the text. See Feme's Blazon of Gentriey 
p, 238. Edition 1586. Nisbet's Heraldry^ vol. i. 
p. 1 13. Second Edition. 

Rebecca and the Templar. — P. 131-2. 

The author has some idea that this passage is imitat- 
ed from the appearance of Philidaspes, before the divine 
Mandane, when the city of Babylon is on fire, and he 
proposes to carry her from the flames. But the theft, 
if there be one, would be rather too severely punished by 
the penance of searching for the original passage through 
the mterminable volumes of the Grand Cyrus. 

Ulrica's Death Song — P. 140-1. 

It will readily occur to the antiquary, that these verses 
are intended to imitate the antique poetry of the Scalds 
— the minstrels of the old Scandinavians — the race, as 
the Laureate so happily terms them, 

<< Stem to inflict, and stubborn to endure, 
Who smiled in death." 

The poetry of the Anglo-Saxons, after their civilisation 
and conversion, was of a different and softer character ; 
but in the circumstances of Ulrica, she may be n6t Un- 
naturally supposed to return to the wild strains which 
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luumated her forefathers during the time of Paganism 
and untamed ferocity. 

Richard Cceur-de-Lion* — P. 163, 1. 16. 

The interchange of a cuff with the jolly priest is not 
entirely out of character with Richard I., if romances 
read him aright. In the very curious romance on the 
subject of his adventures in the Holy Land, and his re- 
turn from thence, it is recorded how he exchanged a 
pugilistic favour of this nature, while a prisoner in Ger- 
many. His opponent was the son of his principal ward- 
er, and was so imprudent as to give the challenge to this 
barter of buffets. The King stood forth like a true man, 
and received a blow which staggered him. In requital, 
having previously waxed his hand, a practice imknown, 
I believe, to the gentlemen of the modern &ncy, he re- 
turned the box on the ear with such interest as to kill 
his antagonist on the spot. — See, in Ellihs Specimens 
ifEngUsh Romance^ that of Cceur-de-Lion* 

Allan-a-Dale. — P. 167, 1. 8, (foot.) 

A commissary is said to have received similar conso* 
lation from a certain Copamander-in- Chief, to whom he 
complained that a general officer had used some such 
threat towards him as that in the text. 

Hedge-Priests. — P. 185, 1. 10. 

It is curious to observe, that in every state of society, 
some sort of ghostly consolation is provided for the mem- 
bers of the conununity, though assembled for purposes 
diametrically opposite to religion. A gang of beggars 
have their Patrico, and the banditti of the Appenines 
have among them persons acting as monks and priests, 
by whom they are confessed, and who perform mass be- 
fore them. Unquestionably, such reverend persons, in 

VOL XIX. G 
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such a society, must accommodate their manners and 
their morals to the community in which they live ; and 
if they can occasionally ohtain a degree of reverence for 
their supposed spiritual gifts, are, on most occasions, 
loaded with unmerciful ridicule, as possessing a charac- 
ter inconsistent with aU around them. 

Hence the fighting parson in the old play of Sir John 
Oldcastle, and the Yimous friar of Rohih Hood's band. 
Kor were such characters ideal. There e^sists a moni- 
tion of the Bishop of Durham against irregular church- 
men of this class, who associated themselves with Border 
robbers, and desecrated the holiest offices of the priestly 
function, by celebrating them for the benefit of thieves, 
robbers, and murderers, amongst ruins and in caverns of 
the earth, without regard to canonical form, and witb 
torn and dirty attire, and maimed rites, altogether impro- 
per for the occasion. 

Vt Leo semper feriatiir, — P. 213, 1. 10. 

In the ordinances of the Knights of the Temple, this 
phrase is repeated in a variety of forms, and occurs in 
almost every chapter, as if it were the signal-word of the 
Order ; which may account for its being so frequently 
put in the Grand Master's mouth. 

" Our holy Rule, * De Commilitonibus 
Templi,' " &c P. 228, 1. 20. 

The edict which he quotes, is against Communion 
with women of light character. 

, Robin Hood ^P; 325, 1. 6. 

c 

From the ballads of Robin Hood, we learn that this 
celebrated outlaw, when in disguise, sometimes assumed 
the name .of Locksley, from a village where he was born, 
but where situated we are not distinctly told. 
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Castle op Comimgsburgh. — P. 341-2. 

When I last saw this interesting ruin of ancient days^ 
one of the very few remaining examples of Saxon fortifi- 
cation, I was strongly impressed with the desire of trac- 
ing out a sort of theory on the subject, which, from some 
recent acquaintance with the architecture of the ancient 
Scandinavians, seemed to me peculiarly interesting. I 
was, however, obliged by circumstances to proceed on 
my journey, without leisure to take more than a transient 
view of Coningsburgh. Yet the idea dwells so strongly 
in my mind, that I feel considerably tempted to write a 
page or two in detailing at least the outline of my hypo« 
thesis, leaving better antiquaries to correct or refute con- 
clusions which are perhaps too hastUy drawn. 

Those who have visited the Zetland Islands, are &- 
miliar with the description of castles called by the inha- 
bitants Burghs ; and by the Highlanders — for they are 
also to be found both in the Western Isles and on the 
mainland — Duns. Pennant has engraved a view of the 
famous Dun-Dornadilla in Glenelg ; and there are many 
others, all of them built after a peculiar mode of archi- 
tecture, which argues a people in the most primitive 
state of society. The most perfect specimen is that 
upon the island of Mousa, near to the mainland of Zet- 
I^kI, which is probably in the same state as. when inha- 
bited. 

It is a single round tower, the wall curving in slightly, 
and then turning outward again in the form of a dice- 
box, so that the defenders on the top might the better 
potect the base. It is formed of rough stones, selected 
with care, and laid in courses or circles, with much com- 
pactness, but without cement of any kind. The tower 
has never, to appearance, had roofing of any sort ; a fire 
was made in the centre of the space which it encloses, 
and originally the building was probably little more than 
a wall drawn as a sort of screen around the great coun- 
cil fire of the tribe. But, although the mtwi^ oi Sxvo^* 
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nuity of the builders did not extend so far as to provide 
a roof, they supplied the want by constructing apart* 
ments in the interior of the walls of the tower itself. 
The circumvallation formed a double enclosure, the inner 
side of which was, in fact, two feet or three distant firom 
the other, and connected by a concentric range of long 
flat stones, thus forming a series of concentric rings or 
stories of various heights, rising to the top of the tower. 
Each of these stories or galleties has four whidows, &cing 
directly to the points of the compass, and rising of course 
regularly above each other. These four perpendicular 
ranges of windows admitted air, and, the fire being kind- 
led, heat, or smoke at least, to each of the galleries. 
The access from gallery to gallery is equally primitive. 
A path, on the principle of an inclined plane, turns 
round and round the building like a screw, and gives 
access to the different stories, intersecting each of them 
in its turn, and thus gradually rising to the top of the 
wall of the tower. On the outside there are no windows ; 
and I may add, that an enclosure of a square, or some- 
times a round form, gave the inhabitants of the Burgh 
an opportunity to secure any sheep or cattle which they 
might possess. 

Such is the general architecture of that very early pe- 
riod, when the Northmen swept the seas, and brought to 
their rude houses, such as I have described them, the 
plunder of polished nations. In Zetland there are se- 
veral scores of these Burghs, occupying in every case, 
capes, headlands, islets, and si^lilar places of advantage 
singularly well chosen. I remember the remains of one 
upon an island in a small lake near Lerwick, which at 
high tide communicates with the sea, the access to which 
is very ingenious, by means of a causeway or dike, about 
three or four inches under the surface of the water* This 
causeway makes a sharp angle in its approach to the 
Burgh. The inhabitants, doubtless, were well acquaint- 

fwith this, but strangers, who might appoach in a hos- 
mmer, and were ignorant of Uie curve of the cause- 
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way, would probably plunge into the lake, which is six 
or seven feet in depth at the least. This must have been 
the device of some Vauban or Cohom of those early times. 

The style of these buildings evinces that the architect 
possessed neither the art of using lime or cement of any 
kind, nor the skill to throw an arch, construct a roof, or 
erect a stair ; and yet, with all this ignorance, showed 
great ingenuity in selecting the situation of Burghs, and 
regulating the access to them, as well as neatness and re- 
gularity in the erection, since the buildings themselves 
show a style of advance in the arts scarcely consistent 
with the ignorance of so many of the principal branches 
of architectural knowledge. / 

I have always thought, that one of the most curious 
and valuable objects of antiquaries has been to trace the 
progress of society, by the efforts made in early ages to 
improve the rudeness of their first expedients, until they 
either approach excellence, or, as is most frequently the 
case, are supplied by new and fundamental discoveries, 
which supersede both the earlier and ruder system, and 
the improvements which have been ingrafted upon it.. 
For example, if we conceive the recent discoverey of gas 
to be so much improved and adapted to domestic use as 
to supersede all other modes of producing domestic light; 
we can readily suppose, some centuries afterwards, the 
heads of a whole Society of Antiquaries half turned by 
the discovery of a pair of patent snuffers, and by the 
learned theories which would be brought forward to ac- 
count for the form and purpose of so singular an imple- 
ment. 

Following some such principle, I am inclined to re- 
gard the singular Castle of Comngsburgh — 1 mean the 
Saxon part of it — as a step in advance from the rude ar- 
diitecture, if it deserves the name, which must have been 
common to the Saxons as to other Northmen. TI16 
builders had attained the art of using cement, and of roo^ 
ing a building, — great improvements on the origin^ 
Burgh. But in the round keep, a shape onlj seen in 
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the most ancient castles — the chambers excavated in the 
thickness of the walls and buttresses — the difficulty by 
which access is gained from one story to those above it, 
Coningsburgh still retains the simplicity of its origin, and 
shows by what slow degrees man proceeded from occupy- 
ing such rude and inconvenient lodgings, as were aflPorded 
by the galleries of the Castle of Mousa, to the more 
^lendid accommodations of the Norman castles, with all 
their stem and Gothic graces. 

I am ignorant if these remarks are new, or if they 
will be confirmed by closer examination ; but I think, 
that, on a hasty observation, Coningsburgh offers means 
of curious study to those who may wish to trace the his- 
tory of architecture back to the times preceding the Nor- 
man conquest. 

It would be highly desirable that a cork model should 
he taken of the Castle of Mousa, as it cannot be well 
understood by a plan. 

The Castle of Coningsburgh is thus described : 

" The castle is larc[e, the outer walls standing: on a 
pleasant ascent from the river, but much overtopt by a 
high hill, on which the town stands, situated at the head 
of a rich and magnificent vale, formed by an amphi- 
theatre of woody hills, in which flows the gentle Don. 
Near the castle is a barrow, said to be Hengist's tomb. 
The entrance is flanked to the left by a round tower, with 
a sloping base, and there are several similar in the outer 
wall ; the entrance has piers of a gate, and on the east 
side the ditch and bank are double and very steep. On 
the top of the churchyard wall is a tombstone on which 
are cut in high relief, two ravens, or such-like birds. On 
the south side of the churchyard lies an ancient stone, 
ridged like a coffin, on which is carved a man on horse^ 
back ; and another man with a shield encountering a vast 
winged serpent, and a man bearing a shield behind him. 
It was probably one of the rude crosses not uncommon 
^ diurchyards in this county. See it engraved on the 
of crosses for this volume^ plate 14. fig*^l. The 
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name of Coningsburgh, by which this castle goes in the 
old editions of the Britannia, would lead one to suppose 
it the residence of the Saxon kings. It afterwards be* 
loi^ed to King Harold. The Conqueror bestowed it on 
William de Warren, with all its privileges and jurisdic- 
tion, which are said to have extended over twenty-eight 
towns. At the comer of the area, which is of an irre- 
gular fi^rm, stands the great tower, or keep, placed on a 
small hill of its own dimensions, on which lie six vast 
projecting buttress<is, ascending in a steep direction to 
prop and support the building, and continued upwards 
Hp the side as turrets. The tower within forms a com- 
plete circle, twenty- one feet in diameter, the walls four- 
iteen feet thick. Tb« ascent into the tower is by an ex- 
ceeding deep flight of steep «teps, four fieet and a half 
wide, on tlie south side leading to a low doorway, over 
which is a circular arch crossed by a great transom stone. 
Within this door is the staircase, which ascends straight 
through the thickness of the wall, not.oommunicating 
with the room on the first floor, in whose centre is the 
opening to the dungeon. Neither of these lower rooms 
h lighted except from a hole in the floor of the third 
story ; the room in which, as well as in that above it, is 
finished with compact smooth stonework, both having 
cbimney-pieces, with an arch resting on triple clustered 
pillars. In the third story, or guard-chamber, is a small 
irecess with a loop-hole, probably a bedchamber, and 
in that floor above a niche for a saint or holy water-pot. 
Mr King imagines this a Saxon castle of the first ages of 
the Heptarchy. -Mr Watson ^us describes it. From 
the first floor to the second story, (third from the ground,) 
is a way by a stair in the wall five feet wide. The next 
staircase is approached by a ladder, and ends at the fourth 
story firom the ground. Two yards firom the door, at 
the head of this stair, is an opening nearly east, acces- 
sible by treading on the ledge of the wall, which dimi- 
nishes eight inches each story ; and this last opening 
leads into a room or chapel ten feet by twelve, and 
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fifteen or sixteen high, arched with freestone, and sup- 
ported by small circular columns of the same, the capi- 
tals and arches Saxon. It has an east window, and on 
each side in the wall, about four feet from the ground, a 
stone basin, with a hole and iron pipe to convey the 
water into <» through the walL This chapel is one of the 
buttresses, but no sign of it without, for even the win- 
dow, though laige within, is only n long narrow loop- 
hole, scarcely to be seen without. On the left side of 
this chapel is a small oratory, eight by six in the thick- 
ness of the wall, with a niche in the wall, and enlighten- 
ed by a like loop*hole. The fi>urth stair ftom the ground, 
ten teet west from the diapd door, leads to the top of 
the towa* throij^h the thickness of the wall, which at top 
is but three yards. Each story is about fifteen feet high, 
80 that the town* will be seventy-five feet from the 
flround. The inside fonns a circle, whose diameter maj 
be about twdve feet. The well at the bottom of the 
dungeon is piled with stones." — (tough^s Edition oj 
Ctmden^s Brtiannia. Second edition, voL iii. p. 267 

RsAFFSARAMCs OF Athslstans. — P. 357, L 3, 

C/oaiJ 

T!ie resusdtation of Athelstane has been much criti< 
ciaed» M too violent a breadi of probability, even for i 
woik of sodi fentastic character. It was a iowr-de-force 
10 which the author was compdled to have recourse, b] 
the T«h<»iMiit entreaties of his friend and pinter, who wai 
UHH>n»obih)e on the Saxon being conveyed to ^ tomlk 
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It would be difficult to assign any good reason 
why the author of Ivanhoe, after using, in that 
work, all the art he possessed to remove the 
personages, action, and manners of the tale, to 
a distance from his own country, should choose 
for the scene of his next attempt the celebrated 
ruins of Melrose, in the immediate neighbour-* 
hood of his own residence. But the reason, or 
caprice, which dictated his change of system, 
has entirely escaped his recollection, nor is it 
worth while to attempt recalling what must be 
a matter of very little consequence. 

The general plan of the story was to conjoin 
two characters in that bustling and contentious 
age, who, thrown into situations which gave 
them different views on the subject of the Re« 
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formadon, should, with the same sinceii^ and 
pority of intention, dedicate themselves, the one 
to the support of the sinking fibric of the Ca- 
tholic Chorch, the other to the establishment 
of the Reformed doctrines. It was supposed 
that some interesting subjects for narrative 
might be derived from opposing two such en- 
thusiasts to each other in the path of life, and 
contrasting the real worth of both with their 
passions and prejudices. Tlie localities of Mel- 
rose suited well the scenery of the proposed 
story; the ruins themselves form a splendid 
theatre for any tragic incident which might be 
brought forward ; joined to the vicinity of the 
fine river, with all its tributary streams, flowing 
through a country which has been the scene of 
so much fierce fighting, and is rich with so many 
recollections of former times, and lying almost 
under the immediate eye of the author, by whom 
they were to be used in composition. 

The situation possessed farther recommenda- 
tions. On the opposite bank of the Tweed 
might be seen the remains of ancient enclosures, 
surrounded by sycamores and ash-trees of con- 
siderable size. These had once formed the 
crofts or arable ground of a village, now re- 
duced to a single hut, the abode of a fisherman^ 
who also manages a ferry. The cottages, even 
the church which once existed there, have sunk 
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into vestige$ hardly to be traced without visit-* 
ing the spot, the inhabitants having gradually 
withdrawn to the more prosperous town of Gala- 
shiels, which has risen into consideration, with- 
in two miles of their neighbourhood. Supersti- 
tious eld, however, has tenanted the deserted 
groves with aerial beings, to supply the want of 
the mortal tenants who have deserted it. The 
rained and abandoned churchyard of Boldside 
has been long believed to be hunted by the 
Fairies, and the deep broad current of the 
Tweed, wheeling in moonlight round the foot 
of the steep bank, with the number of trees 
originally planted for shelter round the fields of 
the cottagers, bqi^t now presenting the effect of 
the scattered aoid detached grove3, fill up the 
idea which one would form in imagination for 
a scene that Oberon and Queen Mab might 
love to revel in. There are evenings when the 
spectator might believe, with Father Chaucer, 
that the 

— — *< Qaeen of Faery, 
With harp, and pipe, and symphony. 
Were dwelling in the place. 

Another, and even a more familiar refuge of 
the elfin race, (if tradition is to be trusted,) is 
the glen of the river, or rather brook, named 
the Allen, which falls into the Tweed from the 
northward, about a quarter of a mile above the 
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fifteen ot sixteen high, arched with freescmie,! 
ported by small cdrcolsr columns of the san 
tals and arches Saxon. It has an east vrini 
each side in the wall, about four feet ^oni tl 
■tone basin, with a hole and iron pipe t 
water into or throogh the wilL This chapel is 
buttresses, but no sign of it without, 
iaw, though laige within, is only a 1< 
hole, scarcely to be seen without. On thcj 
this ch^)el is a small oratory, eight by si 
ness of the wall, with a niche in the wull, 
ed tnr a like loop-hole. The fbmth stair fromfl 
tea feet west &om the diap^ door, leads t 
the town through the thickness of the wall, 
is but three yards. Each story is about fifte 
so that the tower will be seventy-five f 

rund. The inside forms a circle, whose 
»bout twelve feet. The well at the h 
dungeon is piled with stones." — Gough' 
Camden's Britannia- Second edition, vol.1 

AEAprSARANCE OS AtHELSTANE. — P.| 

ffootj 

The resuscitation of Athelstane has been I 
osed, as too violent a breach of probability, t 
work of such fantastic character. It was a toij 
to which the author was compelled to have r 
the vehement entreaties of his fiiend and print^ 
inconsolable oa the Saxon being conveyed t< 
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bounded by a small but deep lake, from which 
eyes that yet look on the light are said to have 
seen the water-bull ascend, and shake the hills 
with his roar. 

Indeed, the country around Melrose, if pos- 
sessing less of romantic beauty than some other 
scenes in Scotland, is connected with so many 
associations of a fanciful nature, in which the 
imagination takes delight, as might well induce 
one even less attached to the spot than the au- 
thor, to accommodate, after a general manner, 
the imaginary scenes he was framing to the lo- 
calities to which he was partial. But it would 
be a misapprehension to suppose, that, because 
Melrose may in general pass for Kennaquhair, 
or because it agrees with scenes of the Monas- 
tery in the circumstances of the drawbridge, the 
milldam, and other points of resemblance, that 
therefore an accurate or perfect local similitude 
is to be found in all the particulars of the pic- 
ture. It was not the purpose of the author to 
present a landscape copied from nature, but a 
piece of composition, in which a real scene, 
with which he is familiar, had afforded him some 
leading outlines. Thus the resemblance of the 
imaginary Glendearg with the real vale of the 
Allen, is far from being minute, nor did the au- 
thor aim at identifying them. This must ap- 
pear plain to all \^ho know the actual character 
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of the Glen of Allen, and have taken the trou* 
ble to read the account of the imaginary Glen- 
dearg. The stream in the latter case is de- 
scribed as wandering down a romantic little val- 
ley, shifting itself, after the fashion of such a 
brook, from one side to the other, as it can most 
easily find its passage, and touching nothing in 
its progress that gives token of cultivation. It 
rises near a solitary tower, the abode of a sup- 
posed church vassal, and the scene of several 
incidents in the Romance. 

The real Allen, on the contrary, after tra- 
versing the romantic ravine called the Nameless 
Dean, thrown oflF from side to side alternately, 
like a billiard ball repelled by the sides of the 
table on which it had been played, and in that 
part of its course resembling the stream which 
pours down Glendearg, may be traced upwards 
into a more open country, where the banks re- 
treat further from each other, and the vale ex- 
hibits a good deal of dry ground, which has not 
been neglected by the active cultivators of the 
district. It arrives, too, at a sort of termina- 
tion, striking in itself, but totally irreconcilable 
with the narrative of the Romance. Instead of 
a single peel-house, or border tower of defence, 
such as Dame Glendinning is supposed to have 
inhabited, the head of the Allen, about five 
jaUes above its junction with the Tweedy shows 
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three ruins of Border houses, belonging to dif- 
ferent proprietors, and each, from the desire of 
mutual support so natural to troublesome times, 
situated at the extremity of the property of 
which it is the principal messuage. One of 
these is the ruinous mansion-house of Hillslap, 
formerly the property of the Cairncrosses, and 
now of Mr Innes of Stow ; a second, the tower 
of Colmslie, an ancient inheritance of the Borth- 
wick family, as is testified by their crest, the 
Goat's Head, which exists on the ruin ; a third, 
the house of Langshaw, also ruinous, but near 
which the proprietor, Mr Baillie of Jerviswood 
and Mellerst^in, has built a small shooting box. 
AH these ruins, so strangely huddled together 
in a very solitary spot, have recollections and 
traditions of their own, but none of them bear 
the most distant resemblance to the descriptions 
in the Romance of the Monastery ; and as the 
author could hardly have erred so grossly re* 
garding a spot within a morning's ride of his 
own house, the inference is, that no resemblance 
was intended. Hillslap is remembered by the 
humours of the last inhabitants, two or three 
elderly ladies, of the class of Miss Raylands, 
in the Old Manor House, though less import- 
ant by birth and fortune. Colmslie is comme- 
morated in song :*-* 

VOL. XIX. H 
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fifteen or sixteen high, arched with freestone, and sup- 
ported by small circular columns of the same, the capi- 
tals and arches Saxon. It has an east window, and on 
each side in the wall, about four feet from the ground, a 
stone basin, with a hole and iron pipe to convey the 
water into or through the wall. This chapel is one of the 
buttresses, but no sign of it without, for even the win- 
dow, though large within, is only % long narrow loop- 
hole, scarcely to be seen without. On the left side of 
this chf^el is a small oratory, eight by six in the thick- 
ness of the wall, with a niche in the wall, and enlighten- 
ed by a like loop-hole. The fourth stair from the ground, 
ten feet west ftom the chapel door, leads to the top of 
the tower through the thickness of the wall, which at top 
Is but three yards. Each story is about fifteen feet high, 
so that the tower will be seventy-five feet from the 
ground. The inside forms a circle, whose diameter may 
be about twelve feet. The well at the bottom of the 
dungeon is piled with stones." — Gough^s Edition of 
Camden's Britannia* Second edition, vol. iii. p. 267. 

Reappearance of Athelstame. — P. 357, 1. 3, 

(foot.) 

The resuscitation of Athelstane has been much criti- 
cised, as too violent a breach of probability, even for a 
work of such £mtastic character. It was a tottr-de-fovCBy 
to which the author was compelled to have recourse, by 
the vehement entreaties of his friend and printer, who wa& 
inconsolable on the Saxon being conveyed to the tomtu 
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ed in his works, by Robert Chambers/' This 
work was, of course, liable to many errors, as 
any one of the kind must be> whatever may be 
the ingenuity of the author, which takes the 
task of explaining what can be only known to 
another person. Mistakes of place or inani- 
mate things referred to, are of very little mo- 
ment ; but the ingenious author ought to have 
been more cautious of attaching real names to 
fictitious characters. I think it is in the Spec- 
tator we read of a rustic wag, who, in a copy of 
" The Whole Duty of Man," wrote opposite to 
every vice the name of some individual in the 
neighbourhood, and thus converted that excel- 
lent work into a libel on a whole parish. 

The scenery being thus ready at the author's 
hand, the reminiscences of the country were 
equally favourable. In a land where the horses 
remained almost constantly saddled, and the 
sword seldom quitted the warrior's side — ^where 
war was the natural and constant state of the 
inhabitants, and peace only existed in the shape 
of brief and feverish truces — there could be no 
want of the means to complicate and extricate 
the incidents of his narrative at pleasure. There 
was a disadvantage, notwithstanding, in tread- 
ing this Border district, for it had been already 
ransacked by the author himself, as well as 
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Others ; and unless presented under a new light, 
was likely to afford ground to the objection of 
Crambe bis coda. 

To attain the indispensable quality of novel- 
ty, something, it was thought, might be gained 
by contrasting the character of the vassals of 
the church with those of the dependents of the 
lay barons, by whom they were surrounded. 
But much advantage could not be derived from 
this. There were, indeed, differences betwixt 
the two classes, but, like tribes in the mineral 
and vegetable world, which, resembling each 
other to common eyes, can be sufficiently well 
discriminated by naturalists, they were yet too 
similar, upon the whole, to be placed in mark- 
ed contrast with each other. 

Machinery remained — the introduction of the 
supernatural and marvellous ; the resort of dis- 
tressed authors since the days of Horace, but 
whose privileges as a sanctuary have been dis- 
puted in the present age, and wellnigh explod- 
ed. The popular belief no longer allows the 
possibility of existence to the race of mysterious 
beings which hovered betwixt this world and 
that which is invisible. The fairies have aban- 
doned their moonlight turf; the witch rxo longer 
holds her black orgies in the hemlock dell; and 

<' Even the last lingering phantom of the brain, 
The churchyard ghost, is now at xe&t a;^.'* 
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From the discredit attached to the vulgar and 
more common modes in which the Scottish su- 
perstition displays itself, the author was induced 
to have recourse to the beautiful, though almost 
forgotten, theory of astral spirits, or creatures 
of the elements, surpassing human beings in 
knowledge and power, but inferior to them, as 
being subject, after a certain space of years, to 
a death which is to them annihilation, as they 
have no share in the promise made to the sons 
of Adam. These spirits are supposed to be of 
four distinct kinds, as the elements from which 
they have their origin, and are known, to those 
who have studied the cabalistical philosophy, 
by the names of Sylphs, Gnomes, Salamanders, 
and Naiads, as they belong to the elements of 
Air, Earth, Fire, or Water, The general reader 
will find an entertaining account of these ele- 
mentary spirits in the French book, entitled, 
" Entretiens de Compte du Gabalis." The in- 
genious Compte de la Motte Fouque composed, 
in German, one of the most successful pro- 
ductions of his fertile brain, where a beautiful 
and even afflicting effect is produced by the in- 
troduction of a water-nyn^h, who loses the pri- 
vilege of immortality, by consenting to become 
accessible to human feelings, and uniting her 
lot with that of a mortal, who treats her with 
ingratitude. 
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In imitation of an example so successful, the 
White Lady of Avenel was introduced into the 
following sheets. She is represented as con- 
nected with the family of Avenel by one of those 
mystic ties, which, in ancient times, were sup 
posed to exist, in certain circumstances, between 
the creatures of the elements and the children 
of men. Such instances of mysterious union 
are recognised in Ireland, in the real Milesian 
families, who are possessed of a Banshie ; and 
they are known among the traditions of the 
Highlanders, which, in many cases, attached an 
immortal being or spirit to the service of parti- 
cular families or tribes. These demons, if they 
are to be called so, announced good or evil for- 
tune to the families connected with them ; and 
though some only condescended to meddle with 
matters of importance, others, like the May 
Mollach, or Maid of the Hairy Arms, conde- 
scended to mingle in ordinary sports, and even 
to direct the Chief how to play at draughts. 

There was, therefore, no great violence in 
supposing such a being as this to have existed, 
while the elementary spirits were believed in ; 
but it was more difficult to describe or imagine 
its attributes and principles of action. Shak- 
speare, the first of authorities in such a case, 
has painted Ariel, that beautiful creature of his 
fancy, as only approaching so near to humanity 
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as to know the nature of that sympathy which 
the creatures of clay felt for each other, as. we 
learn from the expression — " Mine would if I 
were human.'* The inferences from this are 
singular, but seem capable of regular deduction. 
A being, however superior to man in length of 
life — in power over the elements — in certain 
perceptions respecting the present, the past> 
and the future, yet still incapable of human pas- 
sions, of sentiments of moral good and evil, of 
meriting future rewards or punishments, be- 
longs rather to the class of animals than of hu- 
man creatures, and must therefore be presumed 
to act more from temporary benevolence or ca- 
price, than from any thing approaching to feel- 
ing or reasoning. Such a being's superiority 
in power can only be compared to that of the 
elephant or lion, who are greater in strength 
than man, though inferior in the scale of crea- 
tion. The partialities which we suppose such 
spirits to entertain must be like those of the 
dog ; their sudden starts of passion, or the in- 
dulgence of a frolic, or mischief, may be com- 
pared to those of the numerous varieties of the 
cat. All these propensities are, however, con- 
trolled by the laws which render the elementary 
race subordinate to the command of man — lir 
able to be subjected by his science, (so the sect 
qF Gnostics believedj and on this turned the 
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Rosicrucian philosophy,) or to be overpowered 
by his superior courage and daring, when it set 
their allusions at defiance. 

It is with reference to this idea of the sup- 
posed spirits of the elements, that the White 
Lady of Avenel is represented as acting a vary- 
ing, capricious, and inconsistent part in the 
pages assigned to her in the narrative ; mani- 
festing interest and attachment to the family 
with whom her destinies are associated, but 
evincing whim, and even a species of malevo- 
lence, towards other mortals, as the Sacristan 
and the Border robber, whose incorrect life 
subjected them to receive petty mortifications 
at her band. The White Lady is scarcely sup- 
posed, however, to have possessed either the 
power or the inclination to do more than inflict 
terror or create embarrassment, and is always 
subjected by those mortals, who, by virtuous 
resolution, and mental energy, could assert su- 
periority over her. In these particulars she 
seems to constitute a being of a middle class, 
between the esprit follet^ who places its pleasure 
in misleading and tormenting mortals, and the 
benevolent Fairy of the East, who uniformly 
guides, aids, and supports them. 

Either, however, the author executed his pur-» 
pose indifferently, or the public did not approve 
of. it ; for the White Lady of Aveinel was far 
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from being popular. He does not now make 
the present statement, in the view of arguing 
readers into a more favourable opinion on the 
subject, but merely with the purpose of excul- 
pating himself from the charge of havmg wan- 
tonly intruded into the narrative a being of in- 
consistent powers and propensities. 

In the delineation of another character, the 
author of the Monastery failed, where he hoped 
for some success. As nothing is so successful 
a subject of ridicule as the fashionable follies of 
the time, it occurred to him that the more seri- 
ous scenes of his narrative might be relieved by 
the humour of a cavaliero of the age of Queen 
Elizabeth. In every period, the attempt to gain 
and maintain the highest rank of society, has 
depended on the power of assuming and sup- 
porting a certain fashionable kind of affectation, 
usually connected with some vivacity of talent 
and energy of character, but distinguished at 
the same time by a transcendent flight, beyond 
sound reason and common sense ; both faculties 
too vulgar to be admitted into the estimate of 
one who claims to be esteemed ^' a choice spirit 
of the age." These, in their different phases, 
constitute the gallants of the day, whose boast 
it is to drive the whims of fashion to extremity. 

On all occasions, the manners of the sove- 
reign, the court, and t\ve time) must give the 
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tone to the peculiar description of qualities by 
which those who would attain the height of fa- 
shion must seek to distinguish themselves. The 
reign of Elizabeth, being that of a maiden queen, 
was distinguished by the decorum of the cour- 
' tiers, and especially the affectation of the deep- 
est deference to the sovereign. After the ac- 
knowledgment of the Queen's matchless per- 
fections, the same devotion was extended to 
beauty as it existed among the lesser stars in 
her court, who sparkled, as it was the mode to 
say, by her reflected lustre. It is true, that gal- 
lant knights no longer vowed to Heaven, the 
peacock, and the ladies, to perform some feat 
of extravagant chivalry, in which they endan- 
gered the lives of others as well as their own ; 
but although their chivalrous displays of per- 
sonal gallantry seldom went further in Eliza- 
beth's days than the tiltyard, where barricades, 
called barriers, prevented the shock of the 
horses, and limited the display of the cavalier's 
skill to the comparatively safe encounter of their 
lances, the language of the lovers to their la- 
dies was still in the exalted terms which Amadis 
would have addressed to Oriana, before encoun- 
tering a dragon for her sake. This tone of ro- 
mantic gallantry found a clever but conceited 
author, to reduce it to a species of constitution 
and form, and lay down the courtly manner of 
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conversation, in a pedantic book, called £u« 
phues and his England. Of this, a brief ac- 
count is given in the text, to which it may now 
be proper to make some additions. 

The extravagance of Euphuism, or a symbo- 
lical jargon of the same class, predominates in 
the romances of Calprenade and Scuderi, which 
were read for the amusement of the fair sex of 
France during the long reign of Louis XIV., 
and were supposed to contain the only legiti- 
mate language of love and gallantry. In this 
reign they encountered the satire of Moliere 
and Boileau. A similar disorder, spreading into 
private society, formed the ground of the affect- 
ed dialogue of the Precieuses^ as they were 
styled, who formed the coterie of the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, and afforded Moliere matter for 
his admirable comedy, Les Preciemes Ridicules. 
In England, the humour does not seem to have 
long survived the accession of James I. 

The author had the vanity to think that a 
character, whose peculiarities should turn on 
extravagances which were once universally fa- 
shionable, might be read in a fictitious story 
with a good chance of affording amusement to 
the existing generation, who, fond as they are 
of looking back on the actions and manners of 
their ancestors, might be also supposed to be 
sensible of their absurdkves. He must fairly 
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ledge that he was disappointed, and that 
ihuist, far from being accounted a well- 
%nd humorous character of the period, 
idemned as unnatural and absurd. 
)uld be easy to account for this failure, 
)Osing the defect to arise from the au- 
'ant of skill, and, probably, many readers 
t be inclined to look further. But, as 
;hor himself can scarcely be supposed 
to acquiesce in this final cause, if any 
an be alleged, he has been led to suspect, 
>ntrary to what he originally supposed, 
ject was injudiciously chosen, in which, 
t in his mode of treating it, lay the source 
irant of success. 

manners of a rude people are always 
i on nature, and therefore the feelings of 
polished generation immediately sympa- 
ith them. We need no numerous notes, 
quarian dissertations, to enable the most 
it to recognise the sentiments and diction 
characters of Homer ; we have but, as 
lys, to strip off our lendings — to set aside 
itious principles and adornments which 
3 received from our comparatively arti- 
'stem of society, and our natural feelings 
mison with those of the bard of Chios 
! heroes who live in his verses. It is the 
itb a great part of the narratives of my 
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friend Mr Cooper. We sympathize with his 
Indian chiefs and back-woodsmen, and acknow- 
ledge, in the characters which he presents to 
us, the same truth of human nature by which 
we should feel ourselves influenced if placed in 
the same condition. So much is this the case, 
that though it is difficult, or almost impossible, 
to reclaim a savage, bred from his youth to war 
and the chase, to the restraints and the duties : 
of civilized life, nothing is more easy or com- 3 
mon, than to find men who have been educated i 
in all the habits and comforts of improved so- 2 
ciety, willing to exchange them for the wild la- i 
bours of the hunter and the fisher. The very 
amusements most pursued and relished by men 
of all ranks, whose constitutions permit active 
exercise, are hunting, fishing, and in some in- 
stances, war, the natural and necessary business 
of the savage of Dryden, where his hero talks 
of being 



•<< As free as n&tiire first made man, 



When wild in woods the noble savage ran* ** 

But although the occupations, and even the 
sentiments, of human beings in a primitive state, 
find access and interest in the minds of the more 
civilized part of the species, it does not there- 
fore follow, that the national tastes, opinions, 
and follies, of one civilized period, should afibrd 
either the same interest or the same amusement 
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B of another. These generally^ when 
:o extravagance, are founded not upon 
iiral taste proper to the species, but upon 
i¥th of some peculiar cast of affectation^ 
lich mankind in general, and succeeding 
ions in particular, feel no common inte- 
sympathy. The extravagances of cox- 
in manners and apparel are indeed the 
ite, and often the successful objects of 
during the time when they exist. In 
e of this, theatrical critics may observe 
any dramatic jeua: ^esprit are well re- 
3very season, because the satirist levels 
{ well-known or fashionable absurdity; 
he dramatic phrase, ^^ shoots folly as it 
But when the peculiar kind of folly keeps 
g no longer, it is reckoned but waste of 
' to pour a discharge of ridicule on what 
ised to exist; and the pieces in which 
rgotten absurdities are made the subject 
3ule, fall quietly into oblivion with the 
vhich gave them fashion, or only continue 
on the scene, because they contain some 
lore permanent interest than that which 
ts them with manners and follies of a 
ary character. 

, perhaps, afiPords a reason why the co« 
of Ben Jonson, founded upon system, 
Lt the age termed humours, — by which 
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was meant factitious and affected characters, 
superinduced on that which was common to 
the rest of their race, — in spite of acute satire, 
deep scholarship, and strong sense, do not now 
afford general pleasure, but are confined to the 
closet of the antiquary, whose studies have as- 
sured him that the personages of the dramatist 
were once, though they are now no longer, 
portraits of existing nature. 

Let us take another example of our hypothe- 
sis from Shakspeare himself, who, of all authors, 
drew his portraits for all ages. With the whole 
sum of the idolatry which affects us at his name, 
the mass of readers peruse, without amusement, 
the characters formed on the extravagances of 
temporary fashion ; and the Euphuist Don Ar- 
mado, the pedant Holofernes, even Nym and 
Pistol, are read with little pleasure by the mass 
of the public, being portraits of which we can^ 
not recognise the humour, because the originals 
no longer exist. In like manner, while the dis* 
tresses of Romeo and Juliet continue to interest 
every bosom, Mercutio, drawn as an accurate 
representation of the finished fine gentleman of 
the period, and as such received by the unani- 
mous approbation of contemporaries^ has. so 
little to interest the present age, that, stripped 
of all his puns and quirks of verbal wit, he only 
retains his place in the scene^ in virtue of his 
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fine ahd fanciful speech upon dreaming^ which 
belongs to no particular age, and because he is 
a personage whose presence is indispensable to 
the plot. 

We have already prosecuted, perhaps too far, 
an argument, the tendency of which is to prove, 
that the introduction of an humorist, acting, 
like Sir Piercie Shafton, upon some forgotten 
and obsolete model of folly, once fashionable, 
is rather likely to awaken the disgust of the 
reader, as unnatural, than find him food for 
laughter. Whether owing to this theory, or 
whether to the more simple and probable 
cause of the author's failure in the delineation 
of the subject he had proposed to himself, the 
formidable objection of incredultis odi was ap- 
plied to the Euphuist, as well as to the White 
Lady of Avenel ; and the one was denounced 
as unnatural, while the other was rejected as 
impossible. 

There was little in the story to atone for these 
failures in two principal points. The incidents 
were inartificially huddled together. There was 
DO part of the intrigue to which deep interest 
was found to apply; and the conclusion was 
brought about, not by incidents arising out of 
the story itself, but in consequence of public 
transactions, with which the narrative has little 

VOL. XIX. I 
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connexion, and which the reader had little op- 
portunity to become acquainted with. 

HiiS) if not a positive fault, was yet a great 
defect in the Romance. It is true, that not only 
the practice of some great authors in this de^ 
partment, but even the general course of human 
life itself, may be quoted in favour of this more 
obvious, and less artificial practice, of arranging 
a narrative. It is seldom that the same circle 
of personages who have surrounded an indivi-* 
dual at his first outset in life, continue to have 
an interest in his career till his fete comes to 
a crisis. On the contrary, and more especially 
if the events of his life be of a varied character^ 
and worth communicating to others, or to the 
world, the hero*s later connexions are usually 
totally separated from those with whom he be- 
gan the voyage, but whom the individual has 
outsailed, or who have drifted astray, or foun- 
dered on the passage. This hackneyed com- 
parison holds good in another point The nu- 
merous vessels of so many different sorts, and 
destined for such different purposes, which are 
launched in the same mighty ocean, although 
each endeavours to pursue its own course, are 
in every case more influenced by the winds and 
tides, which are common to the element which 
they all navigate, than by their own separate 
exertions. And it is thus in the world, that. 
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when human prudence has done its best) some 
general, perhaps national event, destroys the 
schemes of the individual, as the casual touch 
of a more powerful being sweeps away the web 
of the spider. 

Many excellent romances have been compos- 
ed in this view of human life, where the hero is 
conducted through a variety of detached scenes, 
in which various agents appear and disappear, 
without, perhaps, havirig. any permanent influ* 
ence on the progress of the story. Such is the 
structure of Gil Bias, Roderick Random, and 
the lives and adventures of many other heroes, 
who are described as running through different 
stations of life, and encountering various ad- 
ventures, which are only connected with each 
other by having happened to be witnessed by 
the same individual, whose identity unites them 
together, as the string of a necklace links the 
beads, which are otherwise detached. 

But though such an unconnected course of 
adventures is what most frequently occurs in 
nature, yet the province of the romance-writer 
being artificial, there is more required from him 
than a mere compliance with the simplicity of 
reality,-— just as we demand from the scientific 
gardener, that he shall, arrange, in curious knots 
and artificial parterres, the flowers which " na- 
ture boon" distributes freely on hill and dale. 
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Fielding^ accordingly, in most of his novels^ 
but especially in Tom Jones, his chef^Tcetime^ 
has set the distinguished example of a story re 
gularly built and consistent in all its parts, ic 
ivhich nothing occurs, and scarce a personage 
is introduced, tha^ has not some share in tend* 
ing to advance the catastrophe. 

To dem^id equal correctness and felicity ii 
those who may follow in the track of that illus^ 
trious novelist, wotdd be to fetter too much th< 
power of giving pleasure, by surrounding r 
with penal rules ; since of this sort of light li 
terature it may be especially said — tout genre es 
permiSj hors k genre ennttyeux. Still, however 
the more closely arid happily the story is com 
bined, and the more natural and felicitous th 
catastrophe, the nearer such a composition wi] 
approach the perfection of the novelist's art 
nor can an author neglect this branch of hi 
profession, without incurring proportional cen 
sure. 

For such censure the Monastery gave but to 
much occasion* The intrigue of the Romana 
neither very interesting in itself, nor very hap 
pily detailed, is at length finally disentangle 
by the breaking out of national hostilities be 
tween England and Scotland, and the as sudde 
renewal of the truce. Instances of this kind, 
is true, cannot in reality have been uncommoi; 
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but the, resorting to such, in order to accom- 
plish the catastrophe, as by a tour deforce^ was 
objected to as ina.rtificial, and not perfectly in- 
telligible to the general reader. 

Still the Monastery, though exposed to se- 
vere and just criticism, did not fail, judging 
from the extent of its circuUition, to have some 
interest for the public. And this, too, was ac- 
cording to the ordipary coqrse qf suqh matters ; 
for it very seldom happens that literary reputa- 
tion is gained by a sijpgle effort, and still more 
rarely is it lost by a solitary miscarriage. 

The author, therefore, had his days of grace 
allowed him, and time if he pleased, to comfort 
himself with the burden of the old Scots song, 

« If.it knaweelbobbit, 
Wenii>ob it again." 

Abbotsfobd, 
\9tNovmbert 1880. 
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HISTORICAL ROMANCES. VOL. III. 

THE MONASTERY. 

Introductory Epistle. — ^Landlord of tkb 
George. — P. 14, 1. 16. 

The Geoige wa^ and is, the prindpal urn in the vil« 
lage of Kennaquhair, or Mehose. But the landlord of 
the period was not the same civil and quiet person hy 
whom the inn is now kept. David Kyle, a Melrose 
proprietor of no little importance, a first-rate person of 
consequence in whatever belonged to the business of the 
town, was the original owner and landlord of the inn. 
Poor David I like many other busy men, took so much 
care of public afiairs as in some degree to neglect his 
own. There are parsons still alive at Kennaquhair who 
can recognise him and his peculiarities in the following 
sketch of mine Host of the Geoige. 

Mt Lord's Boats. — P. 18, 1. 9. 

The nobleman whose boats are mentioned in the text, 

is the late kind and amiable Lord SommerviUe, tm intip 

mate friend of the author. David Kyle was a constant 

and pimleged attendant when Lord SommerviUe had a 

part/ for q>earing salmoiu Ou s\xdi oc<»&\Q\:k&> «i^htY 
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or a hundred fish were often killed between Gleamer and 
Leaderfoot. 

Mr Deputy Rbgistsr op Scotland. — P.20, 1.10. 

iThomas Thomson, £sq.y whose well-deserved pane- 
gyric ought to be Ibund on another page than one writ- 
ten bj an intimate firiend of thirty years' standing. 

De Haga.— iP. 21, 1. 18. 

The iamily of De Haga, modernized into Haig, of 
Bemerside, is of the highest antiqui^, and is the sub- 
ject of one of the prophecies of Thomas the Rhymer :— ^ 

Betide, betide, wlwte'er betide, 
Haig shall be Haig of Bemersidd. 

Ancient Fabliax7.^-P^ 23> L L 

It is carious to remark at how little expense of inven- 
tion successive ages are content to receive amusement. 
The same story which Ramsay and Dunbar have suc- 
cessively handled, forms also the subject of the modem 
iaicey No Song, No Supper. 

Michael Scott.— P. 35, 1. 8 Jrom bottom. 

This is one of those passages which most now read 
awkwardly, since every one knows that the Novelist and 
the author of the Lay of the Minstrel is the same per- 
son. But before the avowal was made, the author was 
forced into this and similar offences against good taste, to 
meet an argument, often repeated, that there was some- 
thing very mysterious in the Author of Waverley's re- 
serve concerning Sir Walter Scott, an author sufficiently 
voliuninous at least. I had a great mind to remove the 
passages from this edition, but the more candid way is 
to explain how they came there. 
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Note* — ^Mr Cleishbotham. — P. 58. 

This note, and the passages in the text, were occa- 
sioned by a London bookseller haying printed, as a spe- 
culation, an additional collection of Tales of My Land- 
lord, which was not so fortunate as to succeed in passing 
on the world as genuine. 

Mr John Ballantyne. — P. 60, 1. 13. 

In consequence of the pseudo Tales of My Landlord 
printed in London, as already mentioned, the late Mr 
John Ballantyne, the author's publisher, had a contro- 
versy with the interloping bibliopolist, each insisting that 
his Jedediah Cleishbotham was the real Simon Pure. 

Note to Chap. II.— P. 82, 1. 9, &c. 

Statvartk Bolton took kis embroidered red cross from 
his barret' capy and putting it into the loop of the 
boi/s bonnety said^ ^^ By mis token, ijohich aU my 
people fJoiU respect, you toill be freed from any im* 
portunity on the part qfourfr)rayers.** 

As gallantry of all times and nations has the same 
mode of thinking and acting, so it often expresses itself 
by the same symbols. In the civil war, 1745-6, a party 
of Highlanders, under a Chieftdin of rank, came to Rose 
Castle, the seat of the Bishop of Carlisle, but then oc- 
cupied by the femily of Squure Dacre of Cumberland. 
They demanded quarters, which of course were not to 
be refused to arm^ men of a strange attire and unknown 
language. But the domestic represented to the captain 
of the mountaineers, that the lady of the mansion had 
been just delivered of a daughter, and expriessed her hope 
that, under these circumstances, his party would give as 
little trouble as possible. '^ God foibid," said the gal- 
lant chief, ** that I or mine should be the means of add- 
2ng to a lady's inconvenieace at e\»^ a ^o&ft. ^v| I 
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request to see the infant ? ** The child was brought, and 
the Highlander, takiag his cockade out of his bonnet, 
and pinning it on the child's breast, ** l*hat will be a 
token, " he said, ^ to any of our people who may come 
hidier, that Donald McDonald of Kinloeh-Moidart has 
taken the family of Rose Castle under his protection. " 
The lady who received in infancy this gage of Highland 
protection, is now Mary, Lady Clerk of Pennycuick ; 
and on the 10th of June still wears the cockade which 
was pinned on her breast, with a white rose as a kin- 
dred decoration. 

Note to Chap. Ill P. 93, 1. 14. 

" It ivas deemed highly imprudent to speak ofihejai* 
ries, uAen about to pass the places 'which they voere 
supposed to haunt, * 

This superstition continues to prevail, though one 
Rould suppose it must now be antiquated. It is only a 
^ear or two since an itinerant puppet-showman, who, dis- 
laining to acknowledge the profession of Gines de Pas- 
amonte, called himsdf an artist fix)m Vauxhall, brought 
I complaint of a singular nature before the author, as 
Sheriff of Selkirkshire. The remarkable dexterity with 
vbich the showman had exhibited the machinery of his 
itde stage, had, upon a Selkirk fair day, excited the 
«ger cunosity of some mechanics of Galashiels. These 
aen, £rom no worse motive that cpuld be discovered, 
luui a thirst after knowledge beyond their sphere, com- 
nitted a burglary upon the bam in which the puppets 
lad been consigned to repose, and carried them on in the 
lopk of their plaids, \Ypen returning irom Selkirk to 
beir oiien village. 

** But with the monung oool reflection came. ** 

ilie party found, however, they could not make Punch 
ance^ wd ihut ihe whole troop W6r6 e({GA]l!Lym\x«j(:X;i3^^ « 
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they had also, pethaps, some apprehensions of the 
damanth of the diatnct ; and, willing to be quit of 
booty, they left the puppets seated in a grove by th< 
of the Ettrick, where they were sure to be touch< 
thfe first beams of the rising sun. Here a shepherd 
was on foot with sunrise to pen his master's sheep 
field of turnips, toJiis utter astonishment, saw this 
profusely gay, sitting in the little grotto. His exa 
tion proceeded thus : — 

Skeriffi You saw these gay-looking things ? 
did you think they were ? 

Shepherd, Ou, I am no that firee to say what I 
think they were. 

Sheriffi Come, lad, I must have a direct ans* 
who did you think they were ? 

Shepherd, Ou, sir, troth I am no that free to si 
I mind wha I might think they were. 

Sheriffi Come, come, sir I I ask you distinct 
you think they Were the fiuries you saw ? 

Shepherd* Indeed, sir, and I winna say but I 
think it was the Good Neighbours. 

Thus unwillingly he was brought to allude to tl 
table and captious inhabitants of &iry land. 

Drawbridge at Bridge«-bnd.-*'P. 128, L 

A bridge of the very peculiar construction de< 
in the text, actually existed at a small hamlet a] 
mile and a half above Mebose, called from the c 
stance Bridge-end. It is thus noticed in Gordon 
Sqaientrionale : — 

^ In another journey through the south parts o! 
land, about a mile and a half from Melrose, in th 
of Teviotdale, I saw the remains of a curious brid| 
the river Tweed, consisting of three octangular pil 
rather towers, standing within the water, withoi 
arches to join them. The middle one, which is tl 
entire, has a door towaxda ihe iioiiOck) «[id> I ^^^ 
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Other opposite one towards the south, which I could not 
see without crossing the water. In the middle of this 
tower is a jMojection or cornice surrounding it : the whole 
is hollow from the door upwards, and now open at the 
top, near which was a small window. I was informed 
that not long ago a countryman and his family lived in 
this tower— -^oid got his livelihood hy laying out planks 
from pillar to pillar, and conveying passengers over the 
I river. Whether this be ancient or modem, I know not ; 
but as it is singular in its kind, I have thought & to ex* 
hibitit." 

The vestiges cf this uncommon species of bridge still 
exist, and the author has often seen the fotmdations of 
the columns when drifting down the Tweed at night, for 
the purpose of killing sahnon by torch-light Mr John 
Mercer of Bridge-end recollects, that about fifty years ago 
the pillars were visible above water ; and the late Mr 
David Kyle of the George Inn, Melrose, told the author 
that he saw a stone taken from the river bearing this in- 
scription :— > 

<* I, Sir John Pringle of Palmer stede, 
Give on hundred nuirkis of gowd sae reid, 
To help to bigg my brigg ower Tweed. " 

Pringle^ of Galashiels, aflerwaids of Whytbank, was 
the Baron to whom the bridge belonged. 

A Quarter of a Yard of Roast-beef. — 

P. 199, L 15. 

It was one of the few reminiscences of Old Parr, or 
Henry Jenkins, I forget which, that, at some convent in 
the veteran's neighbourhood, die community, before the 
dissolution, usea to dole out roast-beef by the measure 
of feet and yards. 

MacFarlanb's Gexsb. — P. 261, L 14. 
A brood of wild-geese, which long frec^xxenNftdi o^fc A 
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the uppennost islands in Loch-Lomond, called Inch- 
Tavoe, were supposed to have some mysterious con- 
nexion with the ancient &mily of MacFarlane of that ilk, 
and it is said were never seen after the ruin and extinc- 
tion of that house. The MacFarlanes had a house and 
garden iipon that same island of Inch-Tavoe. Here 
James VI. was, on one occasion, regaled by the chief- 
tain. His majesty had been previously much amused by 
the geese. pursuing eadi other on the loch. But, when 
one which was brought to table, was found to be tou^ 
and ill fed, James observed — *' that M acFarlane's geese 
liked their play better than their meat,*' a proverb which 
has been current ever since. 

Rowland Yorke, and Stukely.— P. 328, 1. 8, 

(fooU) 

" Yorke," s&ys Camden, ^' was a Londoner, a man of 
loose and dissolute behaviour, and desperately audacious 
— famous in his time amongst the common bullies and 
swaggerers, as being the first that, to the great admiration 
of many at .his boldbess, brought into England the bold 
and dangerous way of fencing with the rapier in duelling. 
Whereas, till that time, the English used to fight wiui 
long swords and bucklers, striking with the edge, and 
thought it no part of man either to push or strike beneath 
the girdle. " 

Having a command in the Low Countries, Yorke re- 
volted to the Spaniards, and. died miserably, poisoned, as 
was supposed, by his new allies. Three years afterwards, 
his bones were dug up and gibbeted by the command of 
the States of Holland. 

Thomas Stukely, another distinguished gallant of the 
time, was bred a merchant, being the son of a rich clo- 
thier in the west. He wedded the daughter and heiress 
of a wealthy. alderman of London, named Curtis, after 
vrhosi^ death he squandered the riches he thus acquired 
in 4dl manner of extravagmce. "Kve m>$ft) V^^^ss^ ^pxtunQ 
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supplied his waste, represented to him that he ought to 
make more of her. Stukely replied, *^ I will make as 
much of thee, believe me, as it is possible for any to 
do ; " and he kept his word in one sense, having strip- 
ped her even of her wearing apparel, before he finally ran 
away firom her. 

Having fled to Italy, he contrived to impose upDn 
the Pope, with a plan of invading Ireland, for which he 
levied soldiers, and made some preparations ; but ended 
by engaging himself and his troops in the service of 
King Sebastian of Portugal. He sailed with that Prince 
on his fatal voyage to Barbary, and fell with him at the 
battle of Alcazar. 

Stukely, as one of the first gallants of the time, has 
had the honour to be chronicled in son^, in Evans* Old 
Ballads, vol. iii. edition 1810. His fate is also intro* 
duced in a tragedy, by George Peel, as has been sup^ 
posed, called the Battle of Alcazar* iwm which play 
Dryden is alleged to have taken the idea o? Don Sebas^ 
tian ; if so, it is surprising he omitted a character so 
eongenial to King Charles the Second's time, as the wit« 
ty, brave^ and profligate Thomas Stukelvo 
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Greensward Path. — P. 78, L 18. 

This sort of path, visible when looked at from a 
tance, but not to be seen when you are upon it, is ca 
on the Borders by th^ significant name of a Blind-ro 

AvENEL Castle. — P. 79, 1. 10. 

It is in vain to search near Mebose for any such ci 
as is here described. The lakes at the head of the 1 
row, and those at the rise of the water of Ale, pre 
no object of the kind. But in Yetholm Loch, (a 
mantic sheet of water, in the dry march, as it is ciul< 
there are the remains of a fortress called Lochside To^ 
which, like the supposed Castle of Avenel, is built u 
an island, and connected with the land by a causeway, 
is much smaller than the Castle of Avenel is desmi 
consisting only of a single ruinous tower. 

*^ He who Built it was a Thief in his Heab 

P. 83, I. 14. 

It was of Lochwood, the hereditary fortress of 
Johnstones of Annandale, a strong castle situated in 
centre of a quaking bog, that James VI. made this 
mark 
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Old Misbr.— p. 96, L 7. 

Mider, used in the sense in which it often occurs in 
>enser, and which is indeed its literal import^-— 
wretched old man;** 

HAND7ASTIN6. — P. 107, 1. 6, (fooU) 

This custom of handfasting actually prevailed in the 
»land days. It arose partly from the want of priests, 
liile the convents suhsistea, monks were detached on 
7ular circuits through the wilder districts, to marry 
ose who had lived in this species of connexion. A 
actice of the same kind existed in the Isle of Port- 
id. 

Julian Avenel.^ — P. 113-14. 

If it were necessary to name a prototype for this hni- 
I, licentious, and cruel Border chief, in an age which 
lowed but too many such, the Laird of Black Ormis- 
n might be selected for that purpose. He was a friend 
id confidant of Bothwell, and an agent in Henry Dam- 
y s murder. At his last stage, he was, like other great 
lenders, a seeming penitent; and, as his confession 
sars, divers gentlemen and servants being in the cham* 
^, he said, " For God*s sake, sit down and pray for 
€9 for I have been a great sinner otherwise," (that is, 
ssides his share in Damley's death,) '' for the which 
rod is this day punishing me ; for of all men on the 
irth, I have been one of the proudest, and most high- 
inded, and most unclean of my body. But specially 
have shed. the innocent blood of one; Michael HunteiT 
ith my own hands. Alas I therefore, beca^^ the sftid 
lichael, having me lying on my back, haviiig a/ork in 
is hand, might have slain me if he had pleased^ 9sA 
id it not, which of all things grieves me most in con- 
ience. Also, in a rage, I hanged a poor man for a 
orse ;— 'with many other wicked deeds^ for wbilk I ask 
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my God mercy. It is not marvel I have been wicked, 
considering the wicked company that ever I have been 
in, but specially within the seven years bypast, in which 
I never saw two good men or one good deed, but aU 
kind of wickedness, and yet God would not suffer me 
to be lost." — See the whole confession in the State 
Trials. 

Another worthy of the Borders, called Geordy Bourne, 
of somewhat subordinate rank, was a similar picture of 
profligacy. He had fallen into the hands of Sir Robert 
Careyy then Warden of the English East Marches, v^ho 
gives the following account oi his prisoner's confes- 
sion : — 

*' When all things were quiet, and the watch set at 
night, af^r supper, about ten of the clock, I took one of 
my men's liveries and put it about me, and took two 
other of my servants with me in their liveries ; and we 
three, as the Warden's men, came to the Provost Mar- 
shal's, where Bourne was, aAd were let into his chamber; 
We sate down by him, and told him that we were desb- 
ous to see him, because we heard he was stout and va- 
liant, and true to his firiend, and that we were sony oar 
master could not be moved to save his life. He volun- 
tarily of himself said,, that he had lived long enough to 
do so many villanies as he had done ; and withal told 
us, that he had lain with above forty men's wives, wfait 
in England, what in Scotland ; and that he had kiUcd 
seven Englishmen with his own hands, cruelly murder- 
ing them; and that he had spent his whole time in whor* 
ii^, drinking, stealing, and taking deep revenge for a&At 
Ounces. He seemed to be very penitent, and much de- 
sired a minister ioi the comfi)rt oi his souL We pro- 
mised him to let our master know his desire, who, we 
knew, ^uld promptly grant it. We took leave of him ; 
and presently I took onier that Mr Sclby, a veiy honest 
preacher, should go to him, and not stir from him till 
his execution the next morning ; for afler I had heard 
his own confession) I was xesolved no conditions shouhl 
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save his life^ and so took order, that at the gates open* 
ing Uie next morning, he should be carri^ to execution, 
whidi accordingly was perfonned,**— iAf«»wotr« of Sit 
Robert Carey ^ Earl of Monmouth. 

FOPPBRT OF THE SIXTEENTH CeNTURY.^- 

P. 162, L 8, &c. 

Sir Piercie Shafton*s extreme love of dress was an at- 
tribute of the coxcombs of this period. The display 
made by their forefathers was in the numbers of their re- 
tinue ; but as the actual influence of the nobility began 
to be restrained both in France and England by the in- 
creasing power of the crown, the indulgence of vanity in 
personal display became more inordinate. There are 
many allusions to this change of custom in Shakspeare 
and other dramatic writers, where the reader may find 
mention made of 

^ ^ads enterM into 
Pot gajr apparel against the triumpli day." 

JonsDti informs us, that for die first entrancJe of a gal- 
lant» ** 'twere good you turned four or ^\e hundred acres 
Off your best limd into two or three trunks of i^ipazeL'*— 
Every Man. o/id of his Humour. 

In the Memorie of die SomerviUe Family^ » curious 
instance occurs of this fii^onable species of extravagance. 
In the year 1537, when James Y* brought over his 
sbordivea bride from France, the Lord SomerviUe of the 
day was so profuse in the expense of his apparel, that the 
jQoney which he borrowed on the occasion was compen- 
sated by a perpetual annuity of threescore pounds Scot- 
tish, payable out of (jJ i i toUnj of Gonnvwi till dooms- 
n, which was assigned by the creditor to Saint Mag- 
m's Chapel. By this deep expense the Lord Somer- 
ville had rendered himself so glorious in apparel, that the 
King, who saw so brave a gallant enter the gate of Holy- 
rood followed by only two pages, called upon several of 

VOL. XIX. R 
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the courtiers to ascertain who it could be who was so 
richly dressed and so slightly attended^ and he was not 
recognised mtU he entered the presence-chamlMr» 
'' You are very brave, my lord/' said the Kingt as he 
received his homage ; ^^ but where are all your men and 
attendants?'*^ The Lord SomerviUe reaoily answered, 
" If it please your Majesty^ here they are, *' pointing to 
the lace that was on his own and his pages' clothes; 
whereat the King laughed heartily, and having surveyed 
the finery more nearly, bade him have away with it all, 
and let him have his stout band of spears again. 

There is a scene in Jonson^s " Every Man out of his 
Humour, " (Act IV. Scene 6,) in which a Euphuist of 
the time gives an account of the effects of a duel on the 
clothes of himsdf and his opponent, and never departs a 
i^llable from the catalogue of his wardrobe. We shall 
insert it, in evidence that the foppery oi our ancestors 
was not inferior to that of our own time. 

** Fastidius. Good ^th, signior, now you speak of a 
quarrel, I'll acquaint you with a difference that happened 
between a gallant and myself. Sir Puntarvolo. Yoa 
know him if I should name him — Signior Luculento. 

^* Ptmt. Luciflento t What inauspicious chance inter- 
posed itself to your two loves ? 

'^ Fast. FftKhy sir, the same that sundered Ag<Mlieni* 

.non and great Thetis' son ; but let the caiise escape, sir. 

He sent me a challenge, mi^t with some £ew braves, 

which I restored ; and, in fine, we met. Now indo^ 

sir,! must tdl you, he did offer at first very desperately, 

J)ut without judgment ; fer look you, sir, I cast mvself 

into this figure ; now he came violently on, and withal 

advancing his rwier to strike, I thought to have took his 

4um, for he had lefl his body to my election, and. I, was 

■sure he could not recover his guard. Sir, I mist my 

•purpose in his arm, rashed his doublet sleeves, rain him 

dose by the le& cheek and through his hair. He, i^gain, 

l^t me here — I Imd on 8 gold cable hat-band^ thw new 

come up, about a muite^ lE't^uch hat I had; cuts mjr 
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btt-bond, and yet it was massy gokLnoith'awoik, cuti my 
bnm, which, by good fortmie, being thick embroidered 
vitfa gold twist ^ fipanglesy. di8^>poiiited die fiirce of 
the blow ; nevertheless^ it grazed on my shoulder, takes 
Bie away six. purls pf fo. Italian cut-work band I wore, 
po# me three pouiids in die {Ixchange but three days 
before 

** Punt This was a strange encounter. 
** Fait. Ni^y, you shali hear, sir. With this, we both 
fell out and breathed. Now upon the second sign of his 
assault, I betook me to my former manner of defence ; 
he, on the other side, abandoned his body to the same 
danger as before, and follows me still with Uows ; but I, 
bexDg loth to take the deadly advantage that lay before 
me oA his left side, made a Kind of stramazoun, ran him 
19 to the hilt through the doublet, through the shirt, and 
yet missed the skin. He, making a reverse blow, alls 
upon my embossed girdle, — ^I had Uirown off the hangers 
a little before. — strikes off a shirt of a thick-laced satin 
doublet I haa, lined with four taffatas, cuts off two panes 
eralnroidered with pearl, rends through the drawings-out 
of iissue, enters the linings, and skips the flesh. 

*^ Car* I wonder he speaks not of his wrought shirt. 
^ Fast* Here, in the opinion of mutual damage, we 
panaed. But, ere I proceed, I must tell you, signior, 
that in the last encounter, not having leisure to put off my 
silver ^urs, one of the rowels catdied hold of the ru£9es of 
my boot, and, being Spanish leather and subject to tear, 
overthrows me, rendis me two pur of silk stockings that I 
put on, being somewhat of a raw morning, a pea^ colour 
and another, and strikes me some half-inch deep into 
the aide of the oalf : He seeing the blood come, present- 
ly takes horse and away : I having bound up my wound 
with a piece of my wrought shirt 
** Car. O, comes it in there ? 
^ Fast. Ride after him, and, lighting at the court- 
gfX% hot\k together, exi^br^ced, and marched hand in 
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hand up into the presence. Was not this business wel 
carried? 

** Mad. Well I yes ; and by this we can guess wlia 
apparel the gentleman wore. 

*' PunU Tore valour I it was a designment begui 
with much resolution, maintained with as much prowes 
and ended with more humanity." 

The Lord James. — P. 269, L 8, (foot J 
Lord James Stewart, afterwards the Regent Murray. 

Good Faith of the Borderers. — P. 273, L 16. 

As some atonement for their laxity of mosals on moi 
occasions, the Borderers were severe observers of the fiutl 
which they had pledged, even to an enemy. If any per 
son broke his word so plighted, the individual to'whon 
£dth had not been observed, used to bring to the nei 
Border-meeting a glove hung on the point of a spear, am 
proclaim to Scots and English the name of the defaultei 
This was accoimted so great a disgrace to all connectei 
with him, that his own clansmen sometimes destroye( 
him, to escape the infamy he had brought on thenu 

Constable, a spy engaged by Sir Ralph Sadler, talk 
of two Border thieves, whom he used as his guidefl^<- 
" That they would not care to steal, and yet that the 
would not betray any man that trusts in them, for all th 
gold in Scotland or in France. They are my guides an 
outlaws. If they would betray me they might get thd 
pardons, and cause me to be hanged ; but I have trie 
them ere this. *' — Saber's Letters during the North 
em Insurrection, 

Indulgences of the Monks. — P. 278, 1. 17. 

The bihereSf caritasy and boiled almonds, of whicl 
Abbot Boni£M» speaks, were special occasions for ehjoT 
ing luxuries, afforded to the monks by grants from dii 
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»it sovereignsy or firom other bene&ctors to the dOn^- 
t. There is one of these charters called De Piian* 

Centum Librarum^ By this charter^ which is very 
ions, our Robert Bruce, on the 10th January, and in 

twelfth year of his reign, assigns, out of the customs 
Berwick, and fiiiHng them, out of the customs of Eldin- 
•A or Haddington, the fium of one hundred pounds, 
ioe half-yearly terms of Pentecost and Saint Martin s 
winter, to the abbot and community of the monks of 
^Irose. The precise purpose of this annuity is to fur- 
h to each of the monks of the sud monastery, while 
oed at food in the refectory, an extra mess of rice boil- 
with milk, or of almonds, or peas, or other pulse of 
t kind which could be procured in the country. This 
lition to their commons is to be entitled the King's 
S88. And it is declared, that although any monk 
raid, from some honest apology, want appetite or in- 
lation to eat of the king's mess, his sluure should ne- 
dieless, be [daced on the table with those of his bre- 
en, and afiterwards carried to the gate and given to the 
3r. Neither is it our pleasure, " continues the boun- 
d sovereign, *' that the dinner, which is or ought to be 
ved up to the said monks according to their ancient 
a, ^ould be diminished in quantity, or rendered in- 
lor in quality, on account of this our mess, so furnished 
aforesaid. " It is moreover, provided, that the abbot, 
h the consent of the most sage of his bretibrra, shall 
Be a prudent and decent monk for receiving, directing, 
1 expending, all matters coneeming this annuity for 
) benefit of the conununity, agreeably to the royal de* 
5 and intention, rendering a feithml account thereof 
the abbot and superiors of the same convent. And 
» same charter declares the king's farther pleasure, that 
\ said men of religion should be bound yeariy and for 
ir in acknowledgment of the above donation, to clothe 
i&sa poor men at the feast of Saint Martin in winter, 
d to feed them on the same day, delivering to each of 
922 four ells of laijge or broad, oi ^ ^ ol ttsst^'N 
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ddHiif and to each also a new pair of shoes or sai 
according to their order ; and if the said monks 
£ul in their engagements, or any of them, it is the I 
will that the fiiult shall he redeemed hy a double p 
mance of what has been omitted, to be executed i 
sight of the chief forester of Ettrick for the time I 
and before the retnrh of Saint Martin's day succe 
that on which the omission has taken place. 

Of this charter, respecting the pittance of L.IO 
signed to furnish the monks of Melrose with a daily 
of boiled rice, almonds or other pulse, to mena 
commons, the antiquarian reader will be pleased, d 
less, to see the originaL 

Carta Rxgis Roberti L Abb at i et Convb 

DB MeLROSS. 

Caria de Pitanda Centum Librarum. 

*^ Robertus Dei gracia Rex Scotorum omnibus 
bis hominibus tocius terre sue Salutem. Sciatis nc 
salute anime nostre et pro salute animarum antecess 
nostrorum Regum Scheie Dedisse Concesasse 
presenti Carta nostra confirmasse Deo et Beate ] 
vii^ini et Religiosis viris Abbati et Conventui de 
ross et eorum successoribus in peipetuum Centun 
bras Steilingorum Annul Redditus singulis annis ] 
piendas de fiimis nostris Bmgi Berwici super Tyi 
ad terminos Pehtecostis et Sancti Martini in hyem 
equaH portione vel de nova Custuma nostra Burgi pi 
ti si finne liostra predicte ad dictam summam pe 
Sttfficere non poterunt vel de nova Custuma nostra 
gorum nostrorum de Ed^nburg et de Hadington Si 
nostre et Custuma nostra ville Berwici aliquo casu 
tingente ad hoc forte non suffidant. Ita quod 
summa pecunie Centum Librarum eis annuatim ii 
et absque contradictione aliqua plenarie persolvatc 
cunctJS aliis quibuscunqae assignadonibus per nos 
Mm Sudeadia ad inveidcndnsa migwgc^xmxvm!^ 
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Ids ctnlibet monacfao monasterii predicti comedenti in 
Reiectorio unum sufficiens ferculum risarum &ctaram 
cum lacte, amigdalarum vel pisanim sive aliorum ci- 
borum consimilis condicionis inventorum in patria et 
illud fercnlum Regis vocabitur in etemunu £t si ali* 
qvas monachus ex aliqua causa honesta de dicto ferculo 
comedere noluerit vel refici non potent non minis atta- 
men sibi de dicto ferculo ministretur et ad porfiam pro 
pauperibus deportetur. Nee vohimus qnod occasione 
ferculi nostri predicti prandium dicti Conventus de quoan- 
txqoifus communiter eis deserviri sive ministrari solebat in 
aliquo pejoretur seu diminuatur. Volumus insuper et or* 
dinamus quod Abbas ejusdem monasterii qui pro tempore 
fiierit de consensu saniorum de Conventu spedaliter con- 
stituat unum monachum providum et discretum ad reci- 
piendum ordinandum et expendendum totam summam 
pecunie memorate pro utilitate conventus secundum vo- 
tum et intencionem mentis nostre superius annotatum et 
ad reddendum fidele compotum coram Abbate et Maio* 
ribus de Conventu singuHs annis de pecimia sic recepta. 
£t volumus quod dicti religiosi teneantur annuatim in 
perpetuum pro predicta donacione nostra ad perpetuam 
nostri memoriam vestire quindecim pauperes ad festum 
Sancti Martini in hieme et eosdem cibare eodem die li* 
berando eorum cuilibet quatuor ulnas panni grossi et lati 
vel sex ulnas panni stricti et eorum cuUibet unum novum 
par sotularium de ordine suo. £t si dicti religiosi in 
piemissis vel aliquo premissorum aliquo anno defecerint 
volumus quod illud quod minus perimpletum fuerit dup- 
{^cetur diebus magis necessariis per visum capitalis fo- 
restarii nostri de Selkirk qui pro tempore fuerit. £t 
quod dicta duppHcatio fiat ante natale domini proximo 
sequens festum Sancti Martini predictum. In cujus rei 
testimonium presenti Carte nostre sigillum nostrum pre* 
cipimus apponL Teattibus venerabiUbus in Christo pa* 
tnbus Willielmo, Jobanne, Williehno et David Sancti 
Andree, Glasguensis, Dunkeldensis et Moraviensis ec« 
desiarum dei gracia episcopis Bemaido A};A>aX« ^<^ fc^vL* 
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brothock Cancellario, Duncano, Milisio, et Hugone i 
Fyf de Strathin et de Ross, Comitibus Waltero Sene 
ciulo Scocie. Jacobo domini de Duglas et Alexandi 
Fraaer Camerario nostro Socie militibus. Apud Abi 
brothock, decimo die Januarij. Anno Regni nostri y 
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Pedigree of the Douglas Family. 
P. 337, 1. 10. 

The lat^ excellent and laborious antiquary, Mr Geoij 
Chalmers, has rebuked the vaunt of the House of Doi 
glas, or rather of Hume of Godscroit, their historia 
but with less than his wonted accuracy. In the first y^ 
lume of his Caledonia, he quotes the passage in God 
croft for the purpose of confuting it^ 

The historian (of the Douglasses) cries out, ** ^ 
do not know them in the fountain, but in the strean 
not in the root, but in the stem ; for we know not ^hii 
is the mean man tha( did rise above the vulgar." Tli 
assumption Mr Chalmers conceives iU-timed, and all^ 
that if the historian had attended more to researdi un 
to declamation, he might easily have seen the first mei 
man of this renowned &mily. This he alleges to ha 
been one Th^obaldus Flammaticus, or Theobald tl 
Flembg, to whom Arnold, Abbot of Kelso, betwe 
the year 1147 and 1160, granted certain lands on Do 
glas water, by a deed which Mr Chalmers conceives to 1 
die first link of the chain of title-deeds to Douglasdal 
Hence, he says, the family must renounce their fiyau 
domain, or acknowledge thi$i obscure Fleming as th< 
ancQstor^ Theobald the Fleming, it is acknowledge 
did not himself assume tHe naine of Douglas ; " but 
says the antiquary, " his son William, who inherited I 
estate, called himself, and wajs named by others, De D 
glas ;* and he refers to the deeds in which he is so d 
signed. Mr Chahners's full argument may be found 
the Sist volume of liia Cojie^otoa) i^« ^% 
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This prqpositi<m k one which a Scotsman will admit 
imwillingly, and only upon undeniable testimony ; and as 
it is liable to strong grounds of challenge, the present 
au^or, with all the respect to Mr Chalmers which his 
zealous and effectual researches merit, is not unwilling to 
take this opportunity to state some plausible groimds for 
doubting that Theobaldus Flammaticus was either the 
Either of the first William De Douglas, or in the slight- 
est degree coimected with the Douglas family. 

It must first be observed, that there is no reason what- 
ever for concluding Theobaldus Flammaticus to be the 
filther of William de Douglas, except that they both held 
lands upon the small riv^r of Douglas ; and that there 
aie two strong presumptions to the contrary. For, first, 
the father being named Fleming, there seems no good 
reason why the son should have assumed a different de- 
signation ; secondly, there does not occur a single in* 
stance of the nanie pf Th^pbald during the long line of 
the Douglas pedigree— -an omission very unlikely to take 
place, had the original father of the race been so called. 
These ar^ secondary considerations indeed ; but they are 
important, in so &r as they exclude any support of Mr 
Chalmers's system, except firom the point which he has 
rather assumed than proved, namely, that the lands grant- 
ed to Theobald the Fleming were the same which were ' 
granted to William de Douglas, and which consUtuted 
the original domain of which we find this powerful iamily 
lords. 

Now, it happens, singularly enough, that the lands 
granted by the Abbot of I^elso to Theobaldus Flamma- 
ticus are not the same of which William de Douglas was 
in possession. Nay, it would appear, firom comparing 
the charter granted to Theobaldus Flammaticus, that, 
though situated on the water of Douglas, they never 
made a part of the barony of that name, and therefore 
cannot be the same with those held by William de Dou« 
glas in the succeeding generation. But if William de 
Douglas did not succeed Theobaldus Flaiiimatk\]^ thsi^ 
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is nd xnoi^ reason for holding these two persons to be 
&^er and son than if they had lived in different pro- 
vinces ; and we are still as &r from having discovered the 
first mean man of the Douglas £unily as Hume of Gods- 
oroft was in the 1 6th century. We leave the question to 
antiquaries and genealogists. 

Pedigree of the Stewart Family. — P. 337. 

To atone to the memory of the learned and inde&ti- 
gable Chalmers for having ventured to impeach his ge« 
nealogical proposition concerning the descent of we 
Dou^asseSy we are bound to render him our gratdfiil 
thanks for the felicitous light which he has thrown on 
the House of Steward still- more important to Scottidi 
history. 

The acute pen of Lord Hailes, which, like the spear 
of Ithuriel, conjured so many shadows from Scottish his- 
tory, had dismissed among the rest those of Banquo 
and Fleance, die rejection of which &bles left the illus* 
tripus family of Stewart without an ancestor beyond 
VTalter the son of Allan, who is alluded to in the text* 
The researches of our late learned antiquary detected in 
this Walter, the descendant of Allan, the son of Flaald, 
who obtained from William the Conqueror the Castle o( 
Oswestry in Shropshire, and was the father of an illus^ 
trious line of English nobles, by his first son, William, 
and by his second son, Walter, the progenitor of the 
royal &mily of Stewart. 

The White Spirit.— P. 361. 

The contrivance of provoking the irritable vanity of 
Sir Piercie Shafton, by presenting him with a bodkin, 
indicative of his descent from a tailor, is borrowed from 
a German romance by the celebrated Tieck, called Das 
Peter Manchen, i. e. The Dwarf Peter. The being who 
l^ves name to the tale, is the Burg-geist, or castle spectre, 
of a German &miLyy whom Vie «i& Nd\\v hia counsel, as 
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he defends their castle by his supernatural power. But 
the Dwarf Peter is so unfortunate an adviser, that all his 
connselsy thoiigh producing success in the immediate re- 
sults, are in the issue attended with mishap and with 
guilt. The youthful baron, the owner of die haunted 
castle, £dl8 m love with a maiden, the daughter of a 
neighbouring count, a man of great pride, who refuses 
him the hand of the young lady, on account of his own 
superiority of descent. The lover, repulsed and affront- 
ed, returns to take counsel with the Dwarf Peter, how 
he may silence the count and obtain the victory in the 
aigument, ^e next time they enter on the topic of pe- 
digree. The dwarf gives his patron or pupil a horse- 
shoe, instructing him to present it to the count when he 
is next giving himself superior airs on the subject of his 
£nnily. It has the effect accordingly ; the count, under- 
stanmng it as an allusion to a misalliance of one of his 
ancestor with the daughter of a blacksmith, is thrown 
into a dreadful passion with the yoimg lover, the conse- 
quences of which are the seduction of the young lad^, 
and the slaughter of her &ther. 

If we suppose the dwarf to represent the corrupt part 
of human nature— that ** law in our members which 
wars against the law of our minds "-—the work forms an 
ingenious allegory. 
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OM what is said in the Introduction to the 
mastery, it must necessarily be inferred, that 
Author considered that romance as some- 

* . . « 

ig very like a failure. It is true, the book- 
ers did not complain of the sale, because, 
ess on very felicitous occasions, or on those 
ch are equally the reverse, literary popu-^ 
Qr is not gained or lost by a single publica- 
u Leisure must be allowed for the tide 
b to flow and ebb. But I was conscious 
^ in my situation, not to advance was in 
le degree to recede, and being naturally un- 
ing to think that the principle of decay lay 
nyself, I was at least desirous to knpw of a 
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certainty, whether the degree of discountei 
which I had incurred, was now owing to i 
managed story, or an ill-chosen subject. 

I was never, I confess, one of those wl: 
willing to suppose the brains of an auth 
be a kind of milk, which will not stand ab 
single creaming, and who are eternally ha 
to young authors to husband their efforts 
to be chary of their reputation, lest it 
hackneyed in the eyes of men. Perhaps '. 
and have always been, the mone indiiFer 
the degree of estimation in which I mig 
held as an author, because I did not p 
high a value as many others upon what is 
ed literary reputation in the abstract, or a 
upon the species of popularity which had 
to my share ; for though it were worse th 
fectation to deny that my vanity was satisi 
my success in the department in which c 
had in some measure enlisted me, I was, i 
theless, far from thinking that the novel 
romance-writer stands high in the ranks 
terature. But I s|)are the reader farthei 
tism on this subject, as I have expresse 
opinion very fully in the Introductory E 
to the Fortunes of Nigel, first edition ; an 
though it be composed in an imaginary el 
ter, it is as sincere and candid as if it had 
wiitten " without my gown and band." 
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In a word, when I considered myself as hav- 
ing been unsuccessful in the Monastery, I was 
tempted to try whether I could not restore, even 
at the risk of totally losing, my so called reput- 
ation, by a new hazard — I looked round my li- 
brary, and could not but observe, that, from the 
time of Chaucer to that of Byron, the most po»- 
pular authors had been the most prolific. Even 
the aristarch Johnson allowed that the quality 
of readiness and profusion had a merit in itself, 
independent of the intrinsic value of the com- 
position. Talking of Churchill, I believe, who 
had.little merit in his prejudiced eyes, he allow- 
ed him that of fertility, with some such qualifi- 
cation as this — ^^ A crab apple can bear but 
crabs after all ; but there is a great difference in 
&vour of that which bears a large quantity of 
fruit, however indifferent, and that which pro* 
duces only a few. " 

Looking more attentively at the patriarchs of 
literature, whose career was as long as it was 
brilliant, I thought I perceived that in the busy 
and prolonged course of exertion, there were 
no doubt occasional failures, but that still those 
who were favourites of their age triumphed over 
these miscarriages. By the new efforts which 
they made, their errors were obliterated, they 
became identified with the literature of their 

VOL. XIX. L 
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eountry, and after having long received hiw iron 
the critics, came in some degree to impose fa 
And when such a writer was at length eallei 
from the scene, his death first made the publi 
sensible what a large share he had occupies 
in their attention. I recollected a passage u 
Grimm's Correspondence, that wbUe the unex 
haosted Voltaire sent forth tract after tract t 
the very close of a k>ng life, the first impressioi 
made by each as it appeared, was, that it wa 
inferior to its predecessors ; an opinion adopter 
from the general idea that the Patriarch of Fer 
ney must at last find the point from which ht 
was to decline. But the opinion of the public 
finally ranked in succession the last of Voltaire' 
Essays on the same footing with those whid 
had formerly charmed the French nation. Tb 
inference from this and similar facts seemed t< 
me to be, that new works were often judged o 
by the public, not so much from their owi 
intrinsic merit, as from extrinsic ideas whid 
readers had previously formed with regard U 
them, and over which a writer might hope t< 
triumph by patience and by exertion. There i 
a risk in the attempt ; 



«« H be &B Mi^ goockiiglkti or Bink or swim. 



» 



But this is a chance incident to every literary 
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lempt, and by which men of a sanguine tem- 
sr are little moved. 

I may illustrate what I mean^ by the feelings 
r most men in travelling* If we have found 
ay stage particularly tedious, or in an especial 
egree interesting, particularly short, or much 
)nger than we expected, our imaginations are 
3 apt to exaggerate the original impression, 
lat on repeating the journey, we usually find 
lat we have considerably overrated the predo* 
unating quality, and the road appears to be 
uller or more pleasant, shorter or more tedious, 
lan what we expected, and, consequently, than 
bat is the actual cause. It requires a third or 
mrth journey to enable us to form an accurate 
idgment of its beauty, its length, or its other 
^tributes. 

In the same manner, the public, judging of a 
ew work, which it receives perhaps with little 
Kpectation, if surprised into applause, becomes 
sry often ecstatic, gives a great deal more ap- 
rpbation than is due, and elevates the child of 
s immediate favour to a rank which, as it af- 
cts the author, it is equally dijBScult to keep, 
3d painful to lose. If, on this occasion, the 
athor trembles at the height to which be is 
iised, and becomes afraid of the shadow of his 
wn renown^ he may indeed retire frpm the loU 
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tery with the prize which he has drawn, but, i 

future ages, his honour will be only in propoi 

tion to his labours* If, on the contrary, 1 

rushes again into the lists, he is sure to be judge 

with severity proportioned to the former favoi 

of the public. If he be daunted by a bad rece] 

tion on this second occasion, he may again b 

come a stranger to the arena. If, on the co: 

trary, he can keep his ground, and stand tl 

shuttlecock's fate, of being struck up and dow 

he will probably, at length, hold with some cc 

tainty the level in public opinion which he mi 

be found to deserve ; and he may perhaps bof 

of arresting the general attention, in the sai 

manner as the Bachelor Samson Carrasco, 

fixing the weathercock La Giralda of Seville i 

weeks, months, or years, that is, for as long 

the wind shall uniformly blow from one quarts 

To this degree of popularity the author had t 

hardihood to aspire, while, in order to attain 

he assumed the daring resolution to keep hi 

self in the view of the public by frequent € 

pearances before them. 

It must be added, that the author's incogn 
gave him the greater courage to renew his 
tempts to please the public, and an advantfl 
similar to that which Jack the Giant-killer 
ceived from his coat of darkness. In sendi 
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die Abbot forth so soon after the Monastery, he 
had used the well-known practice recommended 
by Bassanio :-^ 

« In my school days, when I had lost one shaft, 
I shot another of the self-same flight. 
The selfsame way, with more advised watch. 
To find the other forth." 

And, to continue the simile, his shafts, like those 
of the lesser Ajax, were discharged more readi- 
ly that the archer was as inacessible to criticism, 
personaUy speaking, as the Grecian archer un- 
der his brother's sevenfold shield. 

Should the reader desire to know upon what 
principles the Abbot was expected to amend the 
fortune of the Monastery, I have first to request 
his attention to the Introductory Epistle ad- 
dressed to the imaginary Captain Clutterbuck ; 
a mode by which, like his predecessors in this 
walk of fiction, the real author makes one of his 
dramatis persoruB the means of communicating 
his own sentiments to the public, somewhat 
more artificially than by a direct address to the 
readers. A pleasing French writer of fairy tales, 
Monsieur Pajon, author of the History of Prince 
Soly, has set a diverting example of the same 
machinery, where he introduces the presiding 
Genius of the land of Romance conversing with 
one of the personages of the tale. 

In thb Introductory Epistle^ the avil\io\ ^o\sl<* 
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municateS) in confidence, to Captain Clatt 
buck, his sense that the White Lady had : 
met the taste of the times, and his reason 
withdrawing her from the scene. The author 
not deem it equally necessary to be candid 
specting another alteration^ The Monastery! 
designed, at first, to have contained some 
pernatural agency, arising out of the fact, t 
Melrose had been the place of deposit of 
great Robert Bruce's heart The writer shru 
however, from filling up, in this particular, 
sketch as it was originally traced; nor did 
venture to resume, in the continuation, the s 
ject which he had left unattempted in the or 
nal work. Thus, the incident of the discov 
of the heart, which occupies the greater par 
the introduction to the Monastery, is a myst 
unnecessarily introduced, and which remains 
last very imperfectly explained. In this pa 
cular, I was happy to shroud myself by the 
ample of the author of ^^ Caleb Williams,^ t 
never condescends to inform ns of the act 
contents of that Iron Chest which makes » 
a figure in his interesting work, and gives 
name to Mr Cobnan's drama. 

The public had some claim to enquire i 

this matter, but it seemed indifferent polic] 

the author to give the explanation. For, wl 

ever praise may be dui& to t];v& vn^nuitjr wL 
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brings to a general combination all the loose 
threads of a narrative, like the knitter at tb^ 
finishing of her stocking, I am greatly deceive 
ed i^ in many cases, a superior advantage is 
not attained, by the air of reality whieh the 
deficiency of explanation attaches to a work 
written on a different system. In life itself, 
many things befall every mortal, of which 
the individual never kiiows the real cause or 
origin ; and were we to point out the most 
marked distinction between a real and a fictiti^ 
ous narrative, we would say that the former, in 
reference to the remote causes of th€ events it 
relates, is obscure, doubtful, and mysterious; 
whereas, in Uie latter case, it is a part of Uie 
author's duty to afford satisfactory details upon 
the causes of the separate events he has record^* 
ed, and, in a word, to account for every thing. 
The reader, like Mungo in the Padlock, will 
not be satisfied with hearing what he is not 
made fully to comprehend. 

I omitted, therefore, in the Introduction td 
the Abbot, any attempt to explain the previous 
9lory, or to apologize for unintelligibility. 

Neither would it have been prudent to have 
endeavoured to proclaim, in the Introduction to 
the Abbot, the real spring by which I hoped k 
might attract a greater degree of interest than 
ils immediate predecessor. A taking titles ^ 
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the announcement of a popular subject, is a re- 
cipe for success much in favour with booksellers 
but which authors will not always iind e£Sca- 
cious. The cause is worth a moment's exami- 
nation. 

There occur in every country some peculiai 
historical characters, which are, like a spell oi 
charm, sovereign to excite curiosity and attract 
attention, since every one in the slightest de- 
gree interested in the land which they belong 
to, has heard much of them, and longs to hear 
more. A tale turning on the fortunes of Al- 
fred or Elizabeth in England, or of Wallace oi 
Bruce in Scotland, is sure, by the very announce- 
ment, to excite public curiosity to a considerable 
degree, and ensure the publisher's being relieved 
of the greater part of an impression, even be- 
fore the contents of the work are known. . This 
is of the last importance to the bookseller^ whc 
is at once, to use a technical phrase, '^brought 
home, " all his outlay being repaid. But it is 
a different case with the author, since it can- 
not be denied that we are apt to feel least satis- 
fied with the works of which we have been in- 
duced, by titles and laudatory advertisements, 
to entertain exaggerated expectations. The in- 
tention of the work has been anticipated^ and 
misconceived or misrepresented ; and although 
fbe di^culty of executing the work agaui r^ 
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minds IIS of Hotspur's task of ^^ o'erwalking,a 
current roaring loud, " yet the adventurer must 
look for more ridicule if he fails, than applause 
if he executes, his undertaking. 

Notwithstanding a risk, which should make 
authors pause ere they adopt a theme which, ex- 
dting general interest and curiosity, is often 
the preparative for disappointment, yet it would 
be an injudicious regulation which should deter 
the poet or painter from attempting to intro- 
duce historical portraits, merely from the diffi- 
culty of executing the task in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Something must be trusted to the gene- 
rous impulse, which often thrusts an artist up* 
on feats of which he knows the difficulty, while 
be trusts courage and exertion may affi3rd the 
means of surmounting it. 

It is especially when he is sensible of losing 
ground with the public, that an author may be 
justified in using with address, such selection of 
subject or title as is most likely to procure a re- 
hearing. It was with these feelings of hope and 
apprehension, that I ventured to awaken, in a 
work of fiction, the memory of Queen Mary, 
$o interesting by her wit, her beauty, her mis- 
fortunes, and the mystery which still does, and 
probably always will, overhang her history. In 
loing so, I was aware that failure would be a 
;x>nclusive disaster, so that my task was some- 
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thing like that of an enchanter who raises a 
gpirit over whom he is uncertain of possessing 
an effisctual control ; and I naturally paid atten- 
tion to such principles of composition, as I con- 
ceived were best suited to the historical novel. 

Enough has been already said to explain the 
purpose of composing the Abbot. The histo- 
rical references are, as usual, explained in the 
Notes. That which relates to Queen Mary's 
escape from Lochleven Casde, is a more mi- 
nute account of that romantic adventure, than 
18 to be found in the histories of the period. 



ABiOTsrotto, 
Ui Jtmuary, 1831 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



HISTORICAL ROMANCES. VOL. V. 



THE ABBOT. 



'^ Paecious in the sTtfs OF Bibliographers."— 

P. 11, 1. 14. 

The tracts which appeared in the Disputation be« 
tween the Scottish Re^rmer and Quentin Kennedy, 
Abbot of Crossragnel, are amongst the scarcest in Scot- 
tish Bibliography. See M*Ciie*s Life of Knoxy p. 258. 

NlCOL-FoREST— P. 29, 1. 8. 

A district of Cumberland, lyiog close to the Scottidi 
Border. 

Gl£ndonwtk£ of Glekponwymx^^P. 52, 1. 10. 

This was a house of ancient descent and superior con- 
sequence, including persons who fought at Bimnockbum 
and Otterbum, and closely connected by alliance and 
firiendship with the great Earls of Doug^. The Kniffht 
in the story argues, as most Scotsmen would do in his 
situation, for all of the same clan are popularly consider^ 
ed as descended from the same stocky and as baring right 
to the ancestral honour of the chief brandi. This opi- 
nion, .thot]^ sometimes ideals is so strongi even at this 
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day of innovation, that it may be observed as a national 
di£Perence between my comitrymen and the English. If 
you ask an Englishman of good birth, whether a person 
of the same name be connected with him, he answers, (if 
in dubioy) ** No — he is a mere namesake.*' Ask a si- 
milar question of a Scot, (I mean a Scotsman,) he re- 
plies — " He is one of our dan ; I daresay there is a re- 
lationship, though I do not know how distant. " The 
Englishman thinks of discountenancing a species of ri- 
valry in society ; the Scotsman's answer is grounded on 
the ancient idea of strengthening the clan. 

A Jedd art-Staff.— P. 70, 1. 15. 

A species of battle-axe, so called as being in especial 
use in that ancient burgh, whose armorial bearings stiD 
represent an armed horseman brandishing such a weapon. 

" I WEAR A Pouch for my Hawk's Meat. " — 

P. 119, 1.8. 

This same bag, like every thing belonging to £sdconry, 
was esteemed an honourable distinction, and worn of^n 
by the nobility and gentry. One of the Somervilles of 
Camnethan was called Sir John with the red hagy be- 
cause it was his wont to wear his hawking pouch covered 
with satin of that colour. 

Cell of Saint Cuthbert. — P. 121-7. 

I may here observe, that this is entirely an ideal scene. 
Saint Cuthbert, a person of established sanctity, had no 
doubt several places of worship on the Borders, where he 
flourished whilst living; but Tillmouth Chapel is the 
only one which bears some resemblance to the hermitage 
described in the text. It has, indeed, a well, famous tor 
gratifying three wishes for every worshipper who shall 
^uaff the fountain with sufficient belief in its efficacy. 
At this spot the Saint is said to Wn« Wdsd iahis stont 
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coffin, in which he sailed down the Tweed from Melrose, 
and here the stone coffin long lay, in evidence of the &ct. 
The late Sir Francis Blake Delaval is said to have taken 
the exact measure of the coffin, and to have ascertained, 
by hydrostatic principles, that it might have actually 
swum. A profane farmer in the neighbourhood an- 
nounced his intention of converting this last bed of the 
Saint into a trough for his swine ; but the profimation 
was rendered impossible, either by the Saint, or by some 
pious votary on his behalf, for on the following morning 
the stone sarcophagus was found broken in two frag- 
ments. 

Tillmouth Chapel, with these points of resemblance, 
lies, however, in exactly the opposite direction as regards 
Mebrose, which the supposed cell of Saint Cuthbert is 
said to have borne towards Kennaquhair. 

" The Bird in thy Bosom. " — P. 128, 1. last. 

An expression used by Sir Ralph Percy, slain in the 
battle of Hedgely-moor in 1464, when dying, to express 
his having preserved unstained his fidelity to the House 
of Lancaster. 

Goss-Hawk.— P. 149, 1. 20. 

The comparison is taken from some beautiful verses 
in an old ballad, entitled Fause Foodrage, published in 
the " Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border." A deposed 
queen, to preserve her infant son from the traitors wh 
have slain his father, exchanges him with the female off- 
spring of a faithful friend, and goes on to direct the edu- 
cation of the children, and the private signals by which 
the parents are to hear news each of her own offspring. 

<< And you shall learn my gay goss-hawk 

Right well to breast a steed ; 
And so will I your turtle dow, 

As well to write and read. 
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AimI ye shall learn my gay goas-hawk 

Xo wield both bow and brand ; 
And 80 will I your turtle dowy 

To lay gowd with her hand. 

At Idik or market when we meet| 

Well dare make no ayoWy 
But * Damei how does my gay goaa-hawk ? * 

' Madame, how does my dow? * ** 

Nunnery of Saint Bridget. — P. 185, 1. 14. 

This, like the Cell of Saint Cuthbert, is an imaginary 
aceaty but I took one or two ideas of the desolation of 
the interior from a story told me by my fether. In his 
youth-— it may be near eighty years since, as he was bom 
in 1729 — he had occasion to risk an old lady who xf^ 
sided in a Border castle of considerable renown. Only 
one very limited portion of the extensive ruins sufficed 
for the accommodation of the inmates, and my £atket 
amused himself by wandering through the part tnat was 
untenanted. In a dining imaotment, having a roof richfy 
adorned with arches ana drops, there was d^osited a 
large stack of hay, to which calves were helping them- 
selves from opposite sides. As my Either was scaling a 
dark ruinous turnpike staircase, his greyhound ran im 
before him, and probably was the means of saving his 
life, for the animal fell through a trap-door, or apertme 
in the stair, thus wamii^ the owner of the danger ok 
the ascent* As the dog continued howling from a great 
depth, my &ther got the old butlei^ who alone knew 
most of the localities about the castle^ to luilock a sort 
of stable, in which Kill-buck was found safe and «K)uiid^ 
the place being filled with the same comsoodity whicfa 
littered the staUs of Augeas, and which had rendered Urn 
dog's &11 an easy one. 
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Nun op Kent — P. 198, 1. 11. 

£BUiatic nun, called the Holy Maid of Kent, who 
nded to the gift of prophecy and power of miracles, 
ng denounced the doom of speedy death against 
ry VUI« for his marriage with Aime Boleyn, the 
lietess was attainted in Parli3ment, and executed, 
her acco^lplices• Her imposture was for a time so 
sssfiil, that even Sir Thomas More waa disposed to 
believer. 



Mass ABRiDcaED.-<^P. 208, 1. 17. 

. Catholic countries, in order to reconcile the plea- 
I of the great with the ohservances of religion, it was 
uoDf yfh&a. a party was bent for the chause^ to cele- 
Biass, abridged and maimed of its riteie^ called a 
iog-mass, the brevity of which was designed to cor- 
md with the impatience of the audience. 

Abbot of Unrbasom. — P. 211, 1. 18. 

Te learn from no less authority than that of Napo- 
Bonaparte, that the^ is but a single step between 
ublime and ridiculous, and it is a transition from one 
was to another, so very easy, that the vulgar of every 
36 are peculiarly captivated with it. Thus the incli- 
>n to laugh becomes uncontrollable, when the solem- 
and gravity of time, place, and circumstances, ren- 
t peculiarly improper. Some species of general li- 
;, like that which inspired the ancient Saturnalia, or 
nodem Carnival, has been commonly indulged to the 
le at all times, and in alntost all countries. But it 
I think, peculiar to the Roman Catholic Church, 
while they studied how to render their diurch rites, 
using and magnificent, by all that pomp, music, ar- 
cture, and external display could add to them, they 
rtheless connived, upon special occasions, at the 
» of the rude vulgar^ who^t in almost all Catholic 
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countries, enjoyed, or at least assumed, the privilege of 
making some Lord of the revels, who, under the name 
of the Abbot of Unreason, the Boy Bishop, or the Pre- 
sident of Fools, occupied the churches, pro&ned the ho* 
ly places by a mock imitation of the sacred rites, and 
sung indecent parodies on hymns of the church. The 
indSerence of the clergy, even when their power was 
greatest, to the indecent exhibitions, which they always 
tolerated, and sometimes encouraged, forms a strong 
contrast to the sensitiveness with which they regarded any 
serious attempt, by preaching or writing, to impeach any 
of the doctrines of the church. It could only be com- 
pared to the singular apathy with which they endured, 
and often admired, the gross novels which Chaucer, Dun- 
bar, Boccaccio, Bandello and others, composed upon the 
bad morals of the clergy. It seems as if the diurchmsii 
in both instances had endeavoured to compromise widi 
the laity, and allowed them occasionally to gratify their- 
coarse humour by indecent satire, provided they would 
abstain from any grave question concerning the founda- 
tion of the doctrines on which was erected such an im- 
mense fabric of ecclesiastical power. 

But the sports thus licensed assumed a very different 
appearance, so soon as the Protestant doctrines began to 
prevail ; and the license which their forefathers had eX' 
ercised in mere gaiety of heart, and without the least in- 
tention of dishonouring religion by their frolics, were 
now persevered in by the common people as a mode of 
testifying their utter disregard for the Roman priesthood 
and its ceremonies. 

I may observe, for example, the case of an apparitor 
sent to Borthwick from the Primate of St Andi^ws, to 
cite the lord of that castle, who was opposed by an Ab- 
bot of Unreason, at whose command die officer of the 
spiritual court was appointed to be ducked in a mill-damf 
and obliged to eat up his parchment citation. 

The reader may be amused with the following whim- 
«ical details of this incideiit) ^Nlilch took i^lace in the castle 
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of Borthwick, in the year 1547. It appears, that in 
consequence of a process betwixt Master George Hay de 
Minzeane aiid ihe Lord Borthwick, letters of excommu* 
pication had passed i^ainst the latter, on account of the 
contumacy of certain witnesses. William Langlands, an 
apparitor or macer (baadarius) of the See of St An- 
drews, presented these letters to the curate of the church 
<i£ B^thwick, requiring him to publish tlie same al the 
service of high mass. It seems that the inhabitants of 
the castle were at this time engaged in the favourite sport 
of enacting the Abbot of Unreason, a species of high- 
jinks, in which a mimic prelate was elected, who, hke 
the Lord of Misrule in Engknd, turned all sort of hm- 
fcd authority, and particularly the church litual, into ri- 
dicule. This frolicsome person with his retinue, not- 
withstanding of the apparitor^s character, entered the 
diuffdh, seiBcd t^on tne pnxnate'a officer without hesita- 
^onr and, dragging him to the miH-dam on the south 
ade of the castle, compelled him to leap into the water. 
Not contented with this partial immersion, the Abbot of 
Unreason pronounced, that Mr William Langlands was 
not yet sufficiently bathed, and therefore caused his as- 
sistants to lay him on his back in the stream, and duck 
him in the most satisfactory and perfect manner. The 
uii£:)Etunate aj^aritor was dien conducted back to the 
church, where, for his refreshment after his bath, the 
letters of excommunication were torn to pieces, and steep- 
ed in a bowl of wine ; the mock abbot being probably of 
opinion that a tough parchment was but diy eating, 
Langlands was compelled to eat the letters, and swallow 
the wine, and dismissed by the Abbot of Unreason, with 
the comfortaUe assurance, that if any more such letters 
should arrive during' the continuance of his office, •* they 
should a' gang the same gate,*' i* e\ go the same road. 

A similar scene oceurs betwata sumner of the Bishop 
of Rochester, and Harpool, the servant of Lord Cob- 
ham, in the old play of Sir Johni Oldcastle, when the 

VOL. xijr. * M 
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former compels the church-officer to eat his citation. 
The dialc^e, which may he found in the note, contains 
most of the jests which may he supposed appropriate on 
such an extraordinary occasion. * 

The Hobby-Horse P. 2U, 1. 3. 

This exhibition^ the play-mare of Scotland, stood high 

* Harpool. Many, sir, is this process parchment t 

Smmner, Yes, marry is it. 

Harpool. And tliis seal wax t 

S umn e r . It is so* 

Harpooi, If this be parclmient, and this be wax, eat yon this parchmeat 
and wax, or I will make parclmient of yonr skin, and beat year braias 
into wax. Sirrah Sumner, dispatch-<deTOur, sirrah, devour. 

Sumner. I am my Lord of Rochester's somner ; I came to do my ofBce, 
and thon dialt answer it. 

Htarpool. Sirrah, no railing, bot betake thysdf to thy teeth. TlMm shalt 
eat no worse tliau thou bringest with thee. Thorn bringest it for my lord; 
and wilt thoa bring my lord worse than thou wUt eat thyself f 

Sumner, Sir, I brought it not my lord to eat. 

Harpool. O, do you Sir me now i Alt' s one tor tiiat ; VU make yoa 
eat it tor bringing it* 

Sumner. I cannot eat it. 

Harpool. Can yon not 1 'Sblood, 1*11 beat you till yon have a stomach f 

(Beau Mm) 

Sumner. Oh, hold, hold, good Mr Servingman ; I wUl eat it. 

Harpooi. Be champing, be chewing, sir, or I will diew yon, you rogoe. 
Tough wax is the purest of die honey. 

Sumner. Ttie purest of the honey 1 O Lord> sir I di ! oh I 

Harpool. Feed, feed ; 'tis wholesome, rogue, wholesome. Cannot yoo, 
like an honest snnmer, walk with the devil your brother, to fetch in year 
bailiff's rents, but you must come to a nobleman's house with process f If 
the seal were broad as the lead n^ich coven Rochester Ohnrch, tfimi 
shonldst eat it. 

Sumner. Oh, I am almost choked — ^I am almost choked I 

Harpool. Who's within there \ will you shame my lordf is thfie no 
beer in the house % BuUer, I say. 

Enter Butlbb* . 
Butler. Here, here. 
Harpool, Give him beer. Tough old sheep-skin's but dry meat. 

Firrt Part qf Sir John (MwUkf Act II. SceDe L 
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«mbiig holyday gambols* It must be carefully separated 
£fom the wooden chargers which furnish out our nurse- 
ries. It gives rise to Hamlet's ejaculation^— - 

But oli| but 0I19 the bobby-hone is forgot ! 

There is a very comic scene in Beaumont and Flet- 
cher's play of " Women Pleased," where Hope-on-high 
Bombye, a puritan cobler, refuses to dance with the 
hobby-horse. There was much difficulty and great va- 
riety in the motions which the hobby-horse was expect- 
ed to exhibit. 

The learned Mr Douce, who has contributed so much 
to the illustration of our theatrical antiquities, has given 
us a full account of this pageant, and the burlesque horse- 
manship which it practised. 

•* The hobby-horse, " says Mr Douce, ** was repre- 
sented by a man equipped with as much pasteboard as 
was sufficient to form the head and hinder parts of a 
horse, the quadrupedal defects being concealed by a long 
mantle or footcloth that, nearly touched the groimd. The 
former, on this occasion, exerted all his skill in bur- 
lesque horsemanship. In Simpson's play of the Law- 
breakers, 1636, a miller personates the hobby-horse, and 
being angry that the mayor of the city is put in compe- 
tition with him, exclaims, ^ Let the mayor play the hob- 
by-horse among his brethren, an he will : I hope our 
town-lads cannot want a hobby-horse. Have I practis- 
ed my reins, my careers, my pranckers, my ambles, my 
false trots, my smooth ambles, and Canterbiuy paces, and 
shall master mayor put me besides the hobby-horse? 
Have I borrowed the forehorse bells, his plumes, his bra- 
veries : nay, had his mane new shorn and frizzled, and 
shall the mayor put me besides the hobby-horse ? ' "-— 
Douce's ZllustrationSf vol. IL p. 468. 

Rbfrbsentation of Robin Hood and Little 
John. — P. 214, 1. 6 (from bottom.) 

The representation of Robin Hood was the dflsUcu^ 
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May-game both in England and Scotland, and donhdea 
the £iyourite peisonification was often revived, when the 
Abbot of UnieascHi, or other pretences of frolic, gave aa 
unusual degree of license. 

The Protestant clergy, who had formerly reaped ad- 
vantage from the opp(»i;unities which these sports af- 
forded them of directing their own satire and the ridi- 
cule of the lower orders against the Catholic church, be- 
gan to find that, when these purposes were served, their 
&vourite pastimes deprived them of the wish to attend 
divine worship, and disturbed the frame of mind in which 
it can be attended to advantage. The celebrated Bi- 
shop Latimer gives a very nazve account of the manner 
in which, bishop as he was, he found himself compelled to 
give place to Robin Hood and his followers. 

*' I came once myselfe riding on a journey homewud 
from London, and I sent word over night into the towne 
that I would preach there in the morning, because it was 
holiday, and me thought it was a holidayes worke. The 
church stood in my way, and I tooke my horse and my 
company, and went thither, (I thought I should have 
foimd a great company in the church, J and when I came 
there the church doore was fast locked. I tarryed there 
halfe an houre and more. At last the key was found, 
and one of the parish comes to me, and said, — Sir, this 
is a busie day with us, we cannot hear you ; it is Robin 
Hood's day. The parish are gone abroad to gather Sat 
Robin Hood. I pray you let them not. ' I was &in» 
there to give place to Robin Hood. I thought my 
rochet should have been regarded, though I were not : 
but it would not serve, it was faine to give place to Ro- 
bin Hood's men. It is no laughing matter, my friend^ 
it is weeping matter, a heavie matter, a heavie matter. Un- 
der the pretence for gathering for Robin Hood, a tray- 
tour and a thief, to put out a preacher ; to have his of- 
fice lesse esteemed ; to preferre Robin Hood before the 
ministration of God's word ; and all this hath come of 
unpreadung prelates. This reahne hath been iU provid- 
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fid for, that it hath had such corrupt judgments in it} to 
pie&r Rohin Hood to God's word, ^—BUhcp Latimer's 
mxth Sermon b^ore King Edward, 

While the English Protestants thus preferred the out* 
law's pageant to the preaching of their excellent Bishop, 
the Scottish calvinistic clergy, with the celelnrated John 
Kjiox at their head, and bad^ed by the authority of the 
mafipstrates of Edinfouigh, who had of late been chosen 
exdusively from this party, &iuid it impossible to con- 
trol the rage of the populace, when they attempted to de- 
prive them of the privilege of presenting their pageant of 
Robin Hood. 

(1561.) ^^ Vpon the xxi day of Junij, Archibalde 
Dowglas of Kilspmdie, Provest of Ed^, David Symmer 
ind Adame Fullartoim, baillies of the samyne, causitane 
sordinare servant, callit James Gillon, takin of befoir, for 
playing in Ed^ with Robene Hude, to wnderiy the law, 
md put him to the knawlege of ane assyize qlk yaij haid 
slectit of yair £ivorarxs quha with schort deliberatioun 
xmdemnit him to be hangit for ye said cryme. And the^ 
leaconis of ye craftismen fearing vproare, maide great so- 
istatnis at ye handis of ye said provost and baiUies, and 
ila requirit John Knox, minister, for eschewing of tu- 
nolt, to superceid ye executioun of him, vnto ye tyme yai 
mid adverteis my Lord Duke yairofi And yan, u it wes 
liis mynd and wfll yat he should be disponit vpoon, ye 
said deaconis and craftismen sould convey him yaire; 
ivha. answerit, yat yai culd na way stope ye executioun 
]f justice. Quhan ye time of ye said poure mans hang- 
ns ^ipiodiit, and yat ye hangman wes cum to ye jibbat 
mth ye ledder, vpoune ye qlk ye said cordinare should 
lave bene hangit, ane oertaine and remanent crafiischil- 
ier, qha wes put to ye home with ye said Gillione, ffoi 
^e said Robene Hude* 8 playes^ and vyris yair assistaris 
md favcuraris, past to wappins, and yai brak down ye said 
ibbat, and yan chacit ye said provest, bailUes, and Alexr. 
Grmthrie, in ye said Alexander's writing buith^ and held, 
^ame yairin ; and jrairefter past to ye tolbvq^ »ui \m^ 
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cans the samvne was steiket, and onnawayes culd gel 

keyes thairo^ thai brake the said tolbuith dore with f 

harberis, per force, (the said provest and baillies lucl 

thairon,) and not onlie put thar the said Gillione to : 

dome and Hbertie, and brocht him faith, of the said 

buit, but alsua the remanent personaris being thairii 

and this done, the said craftismen's servands, with the 

condemnit cordonar, past doun to the Netherbow, to 

past furth thairat ; hot becaus the samyne on their < 

ing thairto wes closet, thai past vp agane the Hie i 

of the said bouighe to the Castellhill, and in this m 

tyme the saidis provest and baillies and thair assii 

being in the writting bnith of the said Alexr. Grul 

past and enterit in ^e said tolbuyt, and in the said 

vandes passage vp the Hie streit, then schote fiirth t 

of at thame ane dog, and hurt ane serrand of the 

diilden This being done, thair wes nathing vthii 

the one partie schuteand out and castand stanes fur 

the said tolbuyt, and the vther partie schuteand hagt 

in the same agane. And sua the craftismen's serva 

aboue written, held and indosit the said provesi 

baillies continewallie in the said tolbuyth, frae 

faouris eftemone, quhill aught houris at even, an 

man of the said town prensit to relieve thair said 

vest and baillies. And then thai send to the ma 

of the Castell to cans tham if thai mycht stay the 

senrandis, quha maid ane maner to do the same^ 

thai could not bring the same to ane finaB end, 

the said servands wold on nowayes stay fira, quhil 

had revengit the hmting of ane of them ; and thai 

the constable of the castell come down thairfira, 

he with the said maisters treatet betwix the said 

in this maner : — That the said provo^ and bi 

sail remit to the said craftischilder, all aetioun, a 

and offens that thai had committit aganes thame ii 

time bygane ; and band and oblast thame never to 

sew them thairfor ; and als commandit their maistc 

reeaue them agane in tihen wrnsfiB) ^ ^^ did b 
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And this being proclamit at the mercat cross^ thai scalit, 
and the said provest and baUlies come furth of the same 
tolbouyth,** &c. &c. &c. 

Jobii Knox, who writes at laige upon this tumult, in* 
forms us it was inflamed by the deacons of crafts, who, 
resenting the superiority assumed over them by the ma- 
gistrates, would yield no assistance to put down the tu- 
mult. ^' They will be magistrates alone," said the re* 
cusant deacons, ** e*en let them rule the populace alone ;" 
and accordingly they passed quietly to take their JbuT" 
hours pennyy and left the magistrates to help themselves 
as they could. Many persons were excommunicated for 
this outrage, and not admitted to church ordinances till 
they bad made satisfiKtion. 

LiiiBS,— ** The PaiOf that Pagan ftdl qfprideP &c» 

P. 233-4. 

These rude rhymes are taken, with trifling alterations, 
fipom a ballad caUed Trim-go«trix. It occurs in a sin- 
gular Collection, entitled, '^ A Compendious Book of 
Godly and Spiritual Songs, collected out of sundrie 
parts of the Scripture, with sundry of other Ballatis^ 
dianged out of Prophane Sanges, for avoiding of Sin 
and Harlotrie, with Augmentation of sundrie Gude and 
Godly Ballates. Edinburgh, printed by Andro' Hart." 
This curious Collection has been reprinted in Mr John 
Grahame Dalyell's Scottish Poems of the 16th Century. 
Edinbuigh, 1801, 2 vols. 

** I WOULD HAVE MADE MyFaTHBR*S OLD FoX FLY 
ABOUT HIS EARS.*' — P. 238, 1. 21. 

JFaxy an old-fiishioned broadsword was often so called. 

Saint Martin of Bullions. — P. 239, 1. 14. 
The Saint Swithin, or weeping Saint of Scotland. 
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If his festival (fourth July) prove wet, forty days of Taiia 
are expected. 

Inability of Evil Spirits to skter a House 
UNINVITED P. 253, L 22. 

There is a pc^idar belief respecting evil spirits, tiia 
diey cannot enter an inhabited house unless invited, na) 
dragged over ^e threshold. There is an instance of th* 
same superstition in the Tales of the Genii, where » 
enchanter is supposed to have intruded himself into di 
Divan of the Stdtan. 

** * Thus,' said the illustrioTis Mfsnar, * let the ene 
mies of Mahomet be dismayed ! but inform me, O y 
sages I under the semblance of which of your brethie 
did that foul enchanter gain admittance here ?' — ' Ma 
the lord of my heart,' Answered Balihu, die hermk of th 
£uthful from Queda, * tmmph over all his foes } As 
travelled on the mountains from Queda, and saw neitbc 
the footsteps of beasts, nor the flight of birds, behold 
chanced to pass throu^ a cavern, in whose hollow side 
I found this accursed sa£[e, to whom I unfolded the in 
litation of the Sultan of India, and we, joining, joui 
neyed towards the Divan ; but ere we entered, he sai 
unto me, * Put thy hand forth, and pull me toward 
thee unto the Divan, calling on the name of Mahome 
lor the evil spirits are on me, and vex me.' " 

I have understood that many parts of these fine tale 
and in particular that of the Sultan Misnv, were take 
horn genuine Oriental sources by the Editor, Mr Janu 
Ridley. 

v But the most picturesque use of this popular he% 
occurs in Coleridge's beautiful and t»ntaUzing ^gmei 
of Christabel. Has not our own imaginative poet cauf 
to fear that future ages will desire to summon him fircH 
his place of rest, as Milton longed 

« To call him up, who left half told 
^ «|t)ry of Ctobwcaj^ lioli?** 
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he verses I refer to are when Christabel oondncts 
her &ther*s castle a mysterious aad ualevDleQt be-: 
under the guise of a distressed female stranger. 

<< They croBsed the moat, and Christabel 

Took the key that fitted well; 

A little door she opea'd straight 

All in the middle of the gate : 

The gate that was iron*d within and without ; 

Where an amy in battle array hiad niaidi*d «aft. 

<* The lady sank, belike thro* pam, 
And Christabel with might and main 
I^ifted her up, a weary wightf 
Orer the threshold of the gate : 
Then the lady rose again^ 
.^id moved as she were not m pain. 

<< So free from dangbr, ftbe from £uXf 

They cross*d the court :— >right glad they were. 

And Cdiristabel devonliy cried 

To the lady by her side : 

< Praise, we the Virgin, all diving, .... 

Who hath rescued thee from this Stress. * . 
' Alas, alas ! * said Geraldine, 

' I cannot speak from weariness. ' 
So free from danger, free from fear, 
They croas'd the court :— right glad they were* 

Seytex, OB Seyton — p. 293, 1. 18. 

eorge, fifth Lord Se jton, was immoveahly fiitthfid to 
m Maiy during all the mutabilities of her fortune. 
ma grand-master of the household, in which ci^* 
he had a picture painted of himself with his official 
ii and the following motto :-* 

In adversiiate, patiens ; 
Jn prosperitttte, beHev9lus» 
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On various parts of his castle he inscribed, as express- 
ing his religious and political creed, the legend, 

Un DiKUy UK FoY, UN Rot, un Lot. 

He declined to be promoted to an earldom, which 
Queen Mary offered him at the same time when she ad- 
vanced her natural brother to be Earl of Mar, and after- 
wards of Murray. 

On his refusing this honour, Mary wrote, or caused 
to \ie written, the following lines in Latin and French :— 

Sunt comites, duoesque alii ; sunt denique regei ; 
Sethoni dominum sit satis esse xnihi. 

II 7 a des comptes, des roys, des dues : ainsi 
Cest assez pour may d'estre Seigneur de Seton. 

Which may be thus rendered : 

Earl, duke, or king, be thou tbat list to be, 
Seton, thy brdship is enough for me. 

This distich reminds us of the " pride which aped 
humility, " in the motto of the house of Couci : 

Je suis m roy, ni prince aussi ; 
Je suis le Seigneur de Coucy. 

After the battle of Langside, Lord Seton was obliged 
to retire abroad for safety, and was an exile for two years, 
firing which he was reduced to the necessity of driving 
a waggon in Flanders for his subsistence. He rose to 
£ivour in James VI/s reign, and resuming his paternal 
property, had himself pamted in his waggoner's dress, 
and in the act of driving a wain with four hones, on the 
north end of a stately ^dlery at Seton Castle. He ap- 
pears to have been fond of the arts ; for there exists a 
beautiful ftimily-piece of him in the centre of his ftunily. 
Mr Pinkerton, in his Scottish Iconographia, published 
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an engraying of this curious portrait. The original is 
the property of Lord Somerville, nearly connected with 
the Seton family, and is at present at his Lordsliip's 
fishing villa of the Pavilion, nean Melrose. 

Maiden of Morton. — P. 305, 1. 1. 

A species of guillotine which the Regent Morton 
brought down from Hali&x, certainly at a period consi- 
derably later than intimated in the tale* He was himself 
the first that suffered by the engine* 
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The Resignation of Queen Mary. — 
P. 62, 1. 4, (from bottom.) 

The details of this remarkable event are, as given in 
the preceding chapter, imaginary ; but the outline of the 
events is historicaL Sir Robert Lindesay, brother to the 
author of the Memoirs, was at first intrusted with the 
delicate commission of persuading the imprisoned Queen 
to resign her crown. As he flady refused to interfere, 
they determined to send the Lord Lindesay, one of the 
rudest and most violent of their own Action, with in- 
structions first to use fair persuasions, and if these did 
not succeed, to enter into harder terms. Knox associ- 
ates Lord Ruthven with Lindesay in this alarming com- 
mission. He was the son of that Lord Ruthven who 
was prime agent in the murder of Rizzio ; and little 
mercy was to be expected from his conjunction with 
Lindesay. 

The employment of such rude tools argued a resolu- 
tion on the part of those who had the Queen's person 
in their power, to proceed to the utmost extremities, 
should they find Mary obstinate. To avoid this press- 
ing danger. Sir Robert Melville was dispatched by them 
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to Lodifeveiiy cttiying with him, ecncesled in the scah- 
bard of his sword, lett^s to tliie Queen from the Earl of 
Athole, Maitland of Lethington, and even from Throg- 
morion, the English ambassador, who was then favour- 
able to the unfortunate Maiy, conjuring her to yield to 
the necessity of the timet, and to subscribe such deeds as 
Lindesay should lay before her, without being startled 
by their tenor ; and assuring her that her doing so, in 
the state of captivity imder which she was placed, would, 
neither in law, honour, or conscience, be binding upon 
her when she should obtain her liberty. Submitting, by 
the advice of one part of her subjects, to the menace of 
the others, and learning that Lindesay was arrived in a 
boasting, that is, threatening humour^ the Queen, '^ with 
some reluctancy, and with tears," saith Elnox, subscribed 
one deed resigning her crown to her in&nt son> and an** 
other establishing the Earl of Murray regent. It seems 
agreed by historians, that Lindesay behaved with great 
brutality on the occasion. The deeds were signed 24th 
July, 1567. 

" The most Faithless Sfy sintce the b^ays o» 
Gamelom." — P. 92^ 1. 5> (frwn bottom./ 

Gran, Gano, or Ganelon of Mayenee, is, in the Ro« 
mances oq the subject of Charlemagne and his Paladin8> 
always represented as the traitor by whixa the Christiaa 
champions are betrayed* 

^ Representing the Load of the Land."-— 

P. 116,14. 

At Scottish fairs^ the bedlie, or magistrate d^mted by 
the lord in \i^o9e name the meeting ia held, attends the 
&ir wiA his guard, decides triftingcKspotes, and punislies 
on the spot any petty dehnquencies* His attendants are 
usually armed with halberds, and, sometimes at least, ea* 
corted by music. 
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Thus in the ** Life and Death of Habbie SimpsoD/' 
we are told of that &mou8 minstrel^— - 

** At fiiin he play*d before the spear-men^ 

And gaily graithed in their gear-men ;— • 

Steel bonnetSi jacks, and swords ahone dear then, 

Like ony bead ; 
Now wha ahall play before sic weir-men. 

Since Habbie's dead ! " 



Mother Micneven.— P* 129. L 7. 

This was the name given to the grand Mother Witch, 
the very Hecate of Scottish popular superstition. Her 
name was bestowed, in one or two instances, upon sor- 
ceresses, who were held to resemble her by their superior 
skill in <' HeU's black Grammar." 

The Dark Grey Man«— P. 166, L 5, 

(from bottom*) 

By an ancient, though improbable tradition, the 
Douglasses are said to have derived their name from a 
champion who had greatly distinguished himself in an 
action. When the king demanded by whom the battle 
had been won, the attendants are said to have answered, 
*' Sholto Douglas, sir ; " which is said to mean, ^' Yon- 
der dark grey man." But the name is undoubtedly ter- 
ritorial, and taken from Douglas river and dale. 

Supposed Conspiracy against the Life of 

Mary— P. 261-3. 

A romancer, to use a Scottish phrase, wants but a 
hair to make a tether o£ The whole detail of the stew- 
ard's supposed conspiracy against the life of Mary, is 
grounded upon an expression in one of her letters, which 
affirms, that Jasper Dryfesdale, one of the Laird of Lodi- 
leven's servants, had threatened to murder William Dou- 
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glas, (for his share in the Queen's escape,) and averred 
that he would plant a dagger in Mary's own heart«<— 
Chalmers's Life of Queen Mary^ vol. i. p. 278. 

Muffled Man* — P. 27T, 1. 5. 

Generally a disguised man ; originaQy one who wears 
the doak or mantle muffled round the lower part of die 
&ce to conceal his countenance. 1 have on an ancient 
piece of iron the representation of a rohber thus accou- 
tred, endeavouring to make his way into a house, and op- 
posed by a mastiff, to whom he in vain o£Pers food. The 
motto is Spemit donajides. It is part of a fire-grate 
said to have belonged to Archbishop Shaipe. 

A Quarrel-Pane of Glass. — P. 282, L 9. 

Diamond-shaped ; literally, formed like the head of a 
^p/tarreli or arrow for the crossbow. 

Hostile and Broken Clan. — P. 292, 1. 8. 

A broken dan was one who had no chief able to find 
\8ecurity for their good behaviour — a clan of outlaws ; 
•and the Grsemes of the Debateable Land were in that 
condition. 

Oliver Sinclair. — ^P. 295, 1. 11, 

A £ivourite, and said to be an unworthy one, of 
James V. 

Ladies Sandilands and Oliphaunt*— 

P. 295, L 14. 

The names of these ladies, and a third firail &vourite 
of James, are preserved in an epigram too ffoiUard for 
^piotation* 

♦ 

Sir John Holland. — P. S05, L 20. 

Sir John Holland's poem of The Howlet|.is known to 
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coneetors by the beautifid e£tioii presented to the Ban- 
natyne Chib by Mr David Lam^ 

Demeanour of Qubbn Mart. — P. 312, L 1. 

In the dangerous expedition to Aberdeenshire, Ran- 
dolph, the English ambassador, gives Cecil the following 
account of Queen Mary's demeanour : — 

** In all those garbulles, I assure your honour, I never 
saw the Queen merrier, never dismayed; nor never 
thought I that stomacfae to be in her that I find. She 
repented nothing, but when the Lords and others, at In* 
veraess, came in the morning from the watches, diat she 
was not a man to know what life it was to lye aH night 
in the fields, or to walk upon the causeway virith a jack 
and a knapsack, a Glasgow buckler, and a broadsword." 
— Randolph to Gbcil, September 18, 1562. 

The writer of the above letter seems to have ^t ^ 
same impression which Catherine Seyton, in the text, 
considered as proper f o the- Queen's presence among her 
armed sid^^cts. 

^ Though we neither dxnight nor looked ht odier 
than on that day to have fen^t or never — ^wbat despe- 
rate blows would not have been given, when every man 
should have fought in the sight of so noble a Queen, and 
so many &ir litres, our enemies- to have taken, them firom 
us, and we to save our honours, not to be reft (^ them, 
your honour can easily judgel"— TAe same to the 
samey September 24, 1562. 

Escape of Queen Mart from Lochleven.— 

P. 317, 1. 16. 

It is well known thai the escape of Queen Mary from 
Lochleven was effected by George Douglas, the youngest 
brother of Sir William Douglas, the lord of the castle ; 
but the minute circumstances of the ev^t have been a 
good deal confused, owing to two agents having, been 
concerned in it who bote the same name. It has been 
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always supposed, that George Douglas was induced to 
abet- Mary's escape, by the ambitious hope, that by such 
service he might merit her hand. But his purpose was 
discovered by his brother Sir William, and he was ex- 
pelled from the castle. He continued, notwithstanding, 
to hover in the neighbourhood, and maintain a corre- 
spondence with the royal prisoner and others in the for- 
tress. 

If we believe thcEnglish ambassador Drury, the Queen 
was gratefrd to George Douglas, and even proposed a 
marriage with him ; a scheme which could hardly be 
serious, since she was still the wife of Bothwell, but 
which, if suggested at all, might be with a purpose of 
gratifying the Regent Murray's ambition, and propitiat- 
ing his favour ; since he was, it must be remembered, 
the brother uterine of George Douglas, for whom such 
high honour was said to be designed. 

The proposal, if seriously made, was treated as inad- 
missible, and Mary again resumed her purpose of escape. 
Her failure in her first attempt has some picturesque 
particulars, which might have been advantageously intro- 
duced in fictitious narrative. Drury sends Cecil the fol- 
lowing accoimt of the matter :— 

" But after, upon the 25th of the last, (April 1567,) 
she interprised an escape, and was the rather near e£Pect, 
through her accustomed long lying in bed all the morn- 
ing. The manner of it was thus : there cometh in to 
her the laundress early as other times before she was 
wanted, and the Queen, according to such a secret prac- 
tice, putteth on her the hood of the laundress, and so 
with the &rdel of clothes, and the muffler upon her face, 
passeth out and entreth the boat to pass the Loch ; 
which, after some space, one of them that rowed said 
merrily, ' Let us see what manner of dame this is, and 
therewith offered to pull down her muffler, which to de- 
fend, she put up her hands, which they espied to be very 
fiair and white ; wherewith they entered into suspicion 

VOL, XIX. M 
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Wiom die was, b^inniiig to wonder at her eirteqirise. 
Wboeat she was fitde dianayed, but chaiged them, upon 
danger of tfaeir lives, to row her oter to the shcxt, which 
they nothing regarded, but eftsoons rowed her bade i^ain, 
promising her it should be secreted* and espeddUy vom 
the lord of the house, under whose guard she lyedi. It 
seemed she knew her refuge, and where to have found it 
if she had once landed ; for there did, and yet do linger, 
at a little village called Kinross, hard at the Loch side, 
the same Geoige Douglas, one Sempil, and one Beton, 
the which two were sometime her trusty servants, and, 
as yet i^peareth, they mind her no less aflPection.*'^- 
BisHOP Keith's History of the ^airs of Church 
and State in Scotland^ p. 490. 

Notwithstanding this disi^pointment, little spoke of 
by historians, Mary renewed her attempts to esc^. 
There was in the Castle of Lodiieven a lad, named 
Wniiam Dou^as, some rdation probably of the baron, 
and about eighteen years old. This youth proved as 
accessible to Queen Mary*s prsyers and promises, as 
was the brother of his patron, George Douglafi, &om 
whom this William must be carefully kept distinct. It 
was yoimg William who played the part commonly as- 
signed to his superior, Greoige, stealing the keys of the 
castle from the table on which they lay, while his lord 
was at supper. He let the Queen and a waiting woman 
out of the apartment where they were secured, and out 
of the door itself, embaiked vrith them in a small ski£P, 
and rowed them to the shore. To prevent instant pu> 
suit, he, for precaution's sake, locked the iron grated 
door of the tower, and threw the keys into the lake. 
They found George Douglas and the Queen's servant, 
Beton, waiting for them, and Lf<»rd Seytcm and James 
Hamilton of Orbieston in attendance, at the head of a 
party of £iithful followers, with whom they fled to Niddrie 
Castle, and from thence to Hamilton. 
^^, In narrating this romantic story, both history and tXl^ 
^■Eftion confuse tbe two Do\x^Aaa«a to^ther^ and oonfer 
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Ota George the successful execution of the escape from 
the castle, the merit of which belongs, in reality, to the 
boy called William, or, more £requently, the Little Dou- 
glas, either from his youth or his slight stature. The 
reader will observe, that in the romance, the part of the 
Little Douglas has been assigned to Roland Graeme. In 
another case, it would be tedious to point out in a work 
of amusement such minute points of historical &ct ; but 
the general interest taken in the fate of Queen Mary, ren* 
ders every thing of consequence which connects itself 
with her misfortunes. 

Battle of Lakgside. — P. 369, 1. 3. 

I am informed in the most polite manner, by D. Mac* 
Vean, Esq, of Glasgow, that I have been incorrect in 
my locality, in giving an account of the battle of Lang^ 
side. Crookstone Castle, he observes, lies four miles 
west from the field of battle, and rather in the rear ^of 
Murray's army. The real place from which Mary saw 
the rout of her last army, was Cathcart Castle, which, 
being a mile and a half east from Langside, was situated 
in the rear of the Queen's own army. I was led astray 
in the present case, by the authority of my deceased 
friend, James Grahame, the excellent and amiable author 
of the Sabbath, in his drama on the subject of Queen 
Mary ; and by a traditionary report of Mary having seen 
the battle from the Castle of Crookstone, which seemed 
80 much to increase the interest of the scene^ that I have 
been unwilling to make, in this particular instance, the 
fiction give way to the &ct, which last is undoubtedly in 
fiivour of Mr MacVean's system* 

It is singular how tradition, which is sometimes a sure 
guide to truth, is, in other cases, prone to mislead us. 
In the celebrated field of battle at Killiecrankie, the tra- 
veller is struck with one of those rugged pillars of rough 
stone, which indicate the scenes of ancient conflict. A 
friend of the author, well acquainted with the circum- 
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Stances of the battle, was standing near this large stone, 
and looking on the scene around, when a Highland shep- 
herd hurried down from the hill to offer his services as 
cicerone, and proceeded to inform him, that Dundee was 
slain at that stone, which was raised to his memory. 
" Fie, Donald," answered my friend, " how can you tell 
such a story to- a stranger ? I am sure you know well 
enough that Dundee was killed at a considerable distance 
from this place, near the house of Fascally, and that this 
stone was here long before the battle, in 1688." — 
•* Oich ! oich I" said Donald, no way abashed, " and 
your honour's in the right, and I see ye ken a* about it. 
And he wasna killed on the spot neither, but lived till 
the next morning ; but a' the Saxon gentlemen like best 
to hear he was killed at the great stane." It is on the 
same principle of pleasing my readers, that 1 retain 
CrookstoUe Castle instead of Cathcart. 

If, however, the author has taken a liberty in remov- 
ing the actual field of battle somewhat to the eastward, 
he has been tolerably strict in adhering to the incidents 
of the engagement, as will appear from a comparison of 
events in the novel, with the following account from an 
old writer. 

" The Regent was out on foot and all his company, 
except the Laird of Grange, Alexander Hume of Man- 
derston, and some Borderers to the number of two hun- 
dred. The Laird of Grange had already viewed the 
ground, and with all imaginable diligence caused every 
horseman to take behind him a footman of the Regent's 
to guard behind them, and rode with speed to the head 
of the Langside-hill, and set down the footmen with 
their culverings at the head of a straight lane, where 
there were some cottage houses and yards of great ad- 
vantage. Which soldiers with their continual shot kill- 
ed divers of the vaunt guard, led by the HamiltonSf 
who, courageously and fiercely ascending up the hill, 
were already out of breath, when the Regent's vaunt 
guard joined with them. NVVi^xe iVv^yrorthy Lord Hume 
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fought on foot with his pike in his hand very manfully, 
assisted hy the Laird of Cessford, his hrother-in-law, 
who helped him up again when he was strucken to the 
ground by many strokes upon his face, through the 
throwing pistols at him after they had been discharged. 
He was also wounded with staves, and had many strokes 
of spears through his legs ; for he and Grange, at the 
joining, cried to let their adversaries first lay down their 
spears, to bear up theirs ; which spears were so thick 
fixed in the others' jacks, that some of the pistols and 
great staves that were thrown by them which were be- 
hind, might be seen lying upon the spears. 

" Upon the Queen*s side the Earle of Argyle com- 
manded the battle, and the Lord of Arbroath the vaunt 
guard. But the Regent conmiitted to the Laird of 
Grange the special care, as being an experimented cap- 
tain, to oversee every danger, and to ride to every wing, 
to encourage and make help where greatest need was. 
He perceived, at the first joining, the right wing of the 
Regent's vaunt guard put back, and like to fly, whereof 
the greatest part were commons of the barony of Ren- 
frew ; whereupon he rode to them, and told them that 
their enemy was already turning their backs, requesting 
them to stay and debate till he should bring them fire^ 
men forth of the battle. Whither at full speed he did 
ride alone, and told the Regent that the enemy were 
shaken and flying away behind the little village, and de- 
sired a few number of fresh men to go with him. Where 
he found enough willing, as the Lord Lindesay, the 
Laird of Lochleven, Sir James Balfour, and all the Re- 
gent's servants, who followed him with diligence, and re- 
inforced that wing which was beginning to fly ; which 
fresh men with their loose weapons struck the enemies 
in their flank and &ces, which forced them incontinent 
to give place and turn back after long fighting and push- 
ing others to and fro with their spears. There were not 
many horsemen to pursue after them, and the Regent 
cried to save and not to kill, and Grange was never 
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cruel, so that there were few slain and taken. And the 
only slaughter was at the 6rst rencounter by the shot of 
the soldiers, which Grange had planted at th& lane-head 
behind some dikes. " 

It is remarkable that, while passii^ throi]^ the smali 
town of Renfrew, some partisans, adherents of the House 
of Lennox, attempting to arrest Queen Mary and her 
attendants, were obliged to make way for her, not with- 
out slaughtOT. 

B.uRiAi. OF THE Abbot's Heart in the Avenel 

Aisle.— P. 385, 1. 17. 

This was not the explanation of the incident of search* 
ing for the heart, mentioned in the introduction to the 
tale, which the author originally int^ided. It was de- 
signed to refer to the heart of Robert Bruce. It is ge- 
nerally known that that great monarch, being on his 
deathbed, bequeathed to the good Lord James of Dou- 
glas, the task of carrying his heart to the Holy Land, 
to fulfil in a certain de>gree his own desire to perform a 
crusade. Upon Douglas's death, fightuig against the 
Moors in Spain, a sort of military hors d'ceuvre^ to 
which he could have pleaded no regidar call of duty, hir 
followers brought back the Bruce's heart, and deposited 
it in the Abbey church of Melrose, the Kennaquhair of 
the tale. 

This Abbey had been always particidarly favoured by 
. the Bruce. We have already aeen his extreme anxiety 
that each of the reverend brethren should be daily sup- 
plied with a service of boiled almonds, rice and milk, 
peas, or the like, to be called the King's Mess, and that 
without the ordinary service of their table being either 
disturbed in quantity or quality. But this was not the 
only mark of the benignity of good King Robert to- 
wards the monks of Melrose, since, by a charter of the 
date, 29th May 1326, he conferred on the Abbot of 
J^elrosQ the sum pf two thousand pounds sterling, for 
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wlraOding the church of St Mary*s, rumed by the Eng- 
UiAi ; and thero is little or no doiid)t that the principal 
part of the remains which now display such exquisite 
specimens of Gothic architecture^ at its very purest pe- 
nod, had their origin in this munificent donation. The 
money was to be paid out of crown lands, estates forfeit- 
ed to the King^ and other property or demesnes of the 
crown. 

A yery curious letter, written to his son ahput three 
weeks before his death, has been pointed out to me by 
my friend Mr Thomas Thomson, Deputy-Register i^ 
Scotland. It enlarges so much on the love of die royal 
writer to the community of Melrose, that it is well wor- 
thy of being inserted in a work connected in some de- 
gree with Scottish History. 

LiTERA Domini Regis Roberti ad filium Suum 

David. 

*^ Robertus del gratia Rex Scottorum, David precor- 
dialissimo fiUo suo, ac ceteris successoribus suis ; Salu- 
tem, et sic ejus precepta tenere, ut cum sua benedictione 
IKMsint Rgna»- Fill carissime, digne censeri videtor fi. 
lius, qui, patemos in bonis mores imitans, piam ejus niti- 
tur exequi voluntatem; nee proprie sibi sumit nomen 
heredis, qui salubribus predecessoris affectibus non adhe- 
rit : Cupientes igitur, ut piam affectionem et sdnceram 
dilectionem, qiiam erga monasterium de Melros, ubi cor 
nostrum ex speciali devotione disposuimus tumulandum, 
et erga Religiosos ibidem Deo servientes, ipsorum vita 
sanctissima nos ad hoc excitante, concepimus : Tu cete- 
rique successores mei pia scinceritate prosequamini, ut, 
ex vestre dilectionis affectu dictis Religiosis uostri causa 
post mortem nostram ostenso, ipsi pro nobis ad orandum 
fervencius et forcius animentur : Vobis precipimus quan- 
tum possumus, instanter supplicamus, et ex toto corde 
injungimus, Quatinus assignacionibus quas eisdem viris 
Religiosis et fabrica Ecclesie sue de novo fecimus ac eci- 
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am omnibus aliis donacionibus nostris, ipsos libere gaa- 
dere pennittatis, Easdem potius si necesse fiierit augmen- 
tentes quam diminuentes, ipsorum peticiones auribus be- 
nevolis admittentes, ac ipsos contra suos invasores et e- 
mulos pia defensione protegentes. Hanc autem exhor- 
tacionem supplicacionem et preceptum tu, fili ceterique 
successores nostri, prestanti animo complere curetis, si 
nostram benedictionem habere velitis, una cum benedic- 
tione filii summi Regis, qui filios docuit patrum volun- 
tates in bono perficere, asserens in mundum se venisse 
non ut suam voluntatem &ceret sed patemam. In testi- 
monium autem nostre devotionis erga locum predictum 
sic a nobis dilectum et electum concepte, presentem li- 
teram Religiosis predictis dimittimus, nostris successori- 
bus in posterum ostendendam. Data apud Cardros, un- 
decimo die Maij, Anno Regni nostri vicesimo quarto." 

If this charter be altogether genuine, and there is no 
appearance of forgery, it gives rise to a curious doubt in 
Scottish history. The letter announces, that the King 
had already destined his heart to be deposited at Melrose. 
The resolution to send it to Palestine, under the charge 
of Douglas, must have been adopted betwixt 1 Ith May 
1329, the date of the letter, and 7th June of the same 
year, when the Bruce died ; or else we must suppose 
that the commission of Douglas extended not only to 
taking the Bruce's heart to Palestine, but to bring it safe 
back to its final place of deposit in the Abbey of Melrose. 

It would not be worth enquiring by what caprice the 
author was induced to throw the incident of the Bruce's 
heart entirely out of the story, save merely to say, that 
he found himself unable to fill up the canvass he had 
sketched, and indisposed to prosecute the management 
of the supernatural machinery with which his plan, whea 
it was first rough-hewn^ was connected i»d combined* 
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TO 

KENILWGRTH. 



A CERTAIN degree of success, real or supposed, 
in the delineation of Queen Mary, naturally in- 
duced the author to attempt something similar 
respecting " her sister and her foe, *' the cele- 
brated Elizabeth. He will not, however, pre- 
tend to have approached the task with the same 
feelings ; for the candid Robertson himself con- 
fesses having felt the prejudices with which a 
Scottishman is tempted to regard the subject ; 
and what so liberal a historian avows, a poor 
romance-writer dares not disown. But he hopes 
the influence of a prejudice, almost as natural 
to him as his native air, will not be found to 
have greatly affected the sketch he has attempt- 
ed of England's Elizabeth. I have endeavour- 
ed to describe her as at once a highminded so- 
vereign, and a female of passionate feelings, he- 
.sitating betwixt thei sense of her rank and the 
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duty she owed to her subjects on the one hand, 
and on the other her attachment to a noble- 
man, who, in external qualifications at least, 
amply merited her favour. The interest of the 
story is thrown upon that period when the 
sudden death of the first Countess of Leicester, 
seemed to open to the ambition of her husband 
the opportunity of sharing the crown of his so- 
vereign. 

It is possible that slander, which very seldom 
favours the memories of persons in exalted sta- 
tions, may have blackened the character of Lei- 
cester with darker shades than really belonged 
to it. But the almost general voice of the times 
attached the most foul suspicions to the death 
of the unfortunate Countess, more especially as 
it took place so very opportunely for the indul- 
gence of her lover's ambition. If we can trust 
Ashmole's Antifjuities of Berkshire, there was 
but too much ground for the traditions which 
charge Leicester with the murder of his wife. 
In the following extract of the passage, the 
reader will find the authority I had for the story 
of the romance : — 

** At the west end of the church are the ruins 
of a manor, anciently belonging (as a cell, or 
place of removal, as some report) to the monks 
of Abington. At the Dissolution, the said 
jnaoor, or lordship, was conveyed to on< 
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Owen, (I believe,) the possessor of Godstow 
then. 

" In the hall, over the chimney, I find Abing^ 
ton arms cut in stone, viz. a patonee between 
four martletts; and also another escutcheon, 
viz. a lion rampant, and several mitres cut in 
stone about the house. There is also in the 
said house, a chamber called Dudley's chamber, 
where the Earl of Leicester's wife was mur- 
dered; of which this is the story following: 

** Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, a very- 
goodly personage, and singularly well featured, 
being a great favourite to Queen Elizabeth, it 
was thought, and commonly reported, that had 
he been a batchelor or widower, the Queen 
would have made him her husband ; to this end, 
to free himself of all obstacles, he commands, 
or perhaps, with fair flattering entreaties, desires 
bis wife to repose herself here at his servant 
Anthony Forster's house, who then lived in the 
aforesaid manor-house ; and also prescribed to 
Sir Richard Varney, (a prompter to this de- 
sign,) at his coming hither, that he should first 
attempt to poison her, and if that did not take 
effect, then by any other way whatsoever to dis- 
patch her. This, it seems, was proved by 
the report of Dr Walter Bayly, sometime fel- 
low of New College, then living in Oxford, 
and professor of physic in that university ; 
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whom, because he would not consent to take 
away her life by poison, the Earl endeavoured 
to displace him the court. This man, it seemS) 
reported for most certain, that there was a 
practice in Cumnor among the conspirators, to 
have poisoned this poor innocent lady, a little 
before she was killed, which was attempted af- 
ter this manner t — They seeing the good lady 
sad and heavy, (as one that well knew by her 
other handling that her death was not far o£P,) 
began to persuade her that her present disease 
was abundance of melancholy and other hu- 
mours, &c. and therefore would needs counsel 
her to take some potion, which she absolutely 
refusing to do, as still suspecting the worst; 
whereupon they sent a messenger on a day 
(unawares to her) for Dr Bayly, and entreated 
him to persuade her to take some little potion 
by his direction, and they would fetch the same 
at Oxford ; meaning to have added something 
of their own for her comfort, as the doctor 
upon just cause and consideration did suspect, 
seeing their great importunity, and the small 
need the lady had of physic, and therefore he 
peremptorily denied their request; misdoubt- 
ing, {as he afterwards reported,) lest, if they 
had poisoned her under the name of his potion, 
he might after have been hanged for a colour 
of their sin, and the doctor remained still well 
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assured) that this way taking no effect, she 
would not long escape their violence, which 
ifterwards happened thus. For Sir Richard 
Varney abovesaid, (the chief projector in this 
lesign,) who, by the Earl's order, remained 
hat day of her death alone with her, with one 
nan only and Forster, who had that day for- 
cibly sent away all her servants from her to 
^bington market, about three miles distant 
Tom this place ; they (I say, whether first stif- 
ing her, or else strangling her) afterwards 
long her down a pair of stairs and broke her 
leck, using much violence upon her ; but, how- 
ever, though it was vulgarly reported that she 
jy chance fell down stairs, (but still without 
lurting her hood that was upon her head,) yet 
he inhabitants will tell you there, that she was 
conveyed from her usual chamber where she 
ay, to another where the bed's head of the 
chamber stood close to a privy postern door, 
Hrhere they in the night came and stifled her in 
her bed, bruised her head very much, broke 
der neck, and at length flung her down stairs, 
thereby believing the world would have thought 
it a mischance, and so have blinded their vil* 
lany. But behold the mercy and justice of 
God in revenging and discovering this lady's 
murder ; for one of the persons that was a co- 
idjutor in this murder, was afterwards takeu 
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for a felony in the marches of Wales^ and offer- 
ing to publish the manner of the aforesaid mar- 
der, was privately made away in the prison by 
the Earl's appointment ; and Sir Richard Var- 
ney the other, dying about the same time in 
London, cried miserably, and blasphemed God, 
and said to a person of note, (who hath related 
the same to others since,) not long before his 
death, that all the devils in hell did tear him in 
pieces. Forster, likewise, after this fact, being 13 
a man formerly addicted to hospitality, com- Js 
pany, mirth, and music, was afterwards observ- |i 
ed to forsake all this, and with much melan- 
choly and pensiveness, (some say with mad- 
ness,) pined and drooped away. The wife also 
of Bald Butter, kinsman to the Earl, gave out 
the whole fact a little before her death* Neither 
are these following passages to be forgotten, 
that as soon as ever she was murdered, they 
made great haste to bury her before the coro- 
ner had given in his inquest, (which the Earl 
himself condemned as not done advisedly,) 
which her father, or Sir John Robertsett, (as 
I suppose,) hearing of, came with all speed 
hither, caused her corpse to be taken up, the 
coroner to sit upon her, and further enquiry to 
be made concerning this business to the full ; 
but it was generally thought that the Earl stop- 
ped his mouth, and mad^ up the business be- 
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twixi them ; and the good Earl, to make plain 
to th^ world the great love he bare to her while 
alive, and what a grief the loss of so virtuous a 
lady was to his tender heart, caused (though 
the thing, by these and other means, was beaten 
into the heads of the principal men of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford) her body to be re-buried in 
St Mary*s church in Oxford, with great pomp 
and solemnity. It is remarkable, when Dr 
Babington, the Earl's chaplain, did preach the 
funeral sermon, he tript once or twice in his 
speech, by recommending to their memories 
that virtuous lady so pitifully murdered^ instead 
of saying pitifully slain. This Earl, after all 
his murders and poisonings, was himself poi- 
soned by that which was prepared for others, 
(some say by his wife at Cornbury Lodge be- 
fore mentioned,) though Baker in his Chronicle 
would have it at Killingworth, anno 1588." * 

The same accusation has been adopted and 
circulated by the author of Leicester's Com- 

* Ashmole's Antiquities of Berkshire, vol. i. p. 149. The tra- 
dition as to Leicester's death was thus communicated by Ben Jonson 
to Dmmmond of Hawthomden :— « The Earl of Leicester gave a 
bottle of liquor to his Lady, whioh he willed her to use in any 
fiuntness, which she, after his retume from court, not knowing it . 
was poison, gave him, and so he died." — Btn Jonson's Information 
to DBUAmovD qf Sawthomden, ilf5.— Sift RoBXftx SiBBAu>'a 
Copy, 

VOL. XIX* O 
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monwealth, a satire written directly against the 
Earl of Leicester, which loaded him with the 
most horrid crimes, and, among the rest, with 
the murder of his first wife. It was alluded to 
in the Yorkshire Tragedy, a play erroneously 
ascribed to Shakspeare, where a baker, who 
determines to destroy all his family, throws his 
wife down stairs, with this allusion to the sup- 
posed murder of Leicester's lady, — 

The only way to cWm a woman's tongue 
Ii, break her neck — a politician did it. 

The reader will find I have borrowed several 
incidents as well as names from Ashmole, and 
the more early authorities; but my first ac- 
(juaintance with the history was through the 
more pleasing medium of verse. There is a 
period in youth when the mere power of num- 
bers has a more strong effect on ear and imagi- 
nation, than in more advanced life. At this 
season of immature taste the author was greatly 
delighted with the poems of Mickle and Lang- 
horn, poets who, though by no means deficient 
in the higher branches of their art, were emi- 
nent for their powers of verbal melody above 
most who have practised this department of 
poetry. One of those pieces of Mickle, which 
the author was particularly pleased with, is a 
ballad, or rather a species of elegy, on the sub- 
ject of Cumnor HaU> yjIvvcIv, ns'iUi others by the 
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me author, were to be found in Evans's An- 
mt Ballads, (volume iv. page 130,) to which 
>rk Mickle made liberal contributions. The 
St stanza especially had a peculiar species of 
cbantment for the youthful ear of the author, 
e force of which is not even now entirely 
ent ; some others are sufficiently prosaic. 



CUMNOR HALL. 

The dews of summer mght did fidi ; 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silver'd the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

And many ab oak that grew thereby. 

Now nought was heard beneath the skies. 
The sounds of busy life were still, 

Save an unhappy lady*s sighs, 
That issued from that lonely pile. 

<< Leicester,** she cried, « is this thy love 
That thou so oft has sworn to me. 

To leave me in this lonely grove, 
InmAired in shameful privity? 

" No more thou com*st with lover's speed. 
Thy once beloved bride to see ; 

But be she alive, or be she dead, 

I fear, stem Earl, *& the same lo thee. 

*< Not so the usage I received 
When happy in my fether's hall ; 

No faithless husband then me grieved, 
No dulling fears did me appal* 
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^ I rose ap wiih the cheerful moff% 
No lark more blithe, no flower more gay ;, 

And like the bird that hamits the thorn. 
So merrily gnng Ike lifelong day. 

** If that my beauty is but small. 
Among court ladies all despised. 

Why didst thou rend it from that hall. 
Where, scornful Earl, it well was prized ?:• 

'< ^nd when you first to me made suit. 
How £ur I was you oft would say ! 

And proud of conquest, jduck'd ihe fruit. 
Then left the blossom to decay. 

<< Yes ! now n^lected and despised. 
The rose is pale, the lily*s dead ; 

But he that once their charms so prized^ 
Is sure the cause those charms are fled. 

« For know, when sickening grief doth prey,. 

And tender lore's repaid with scorn, 
The sweetest beauty will decay,— 

What floweret can endure the storm ? 

** At court, Tm told, is beauty's throne. 
Where every lady's passing rare. 

That Eastern flowers, that shame the sun, 
Are niot so glowing^ not so &ir. 

" Then, Earl, why didst thou leave the beds 
Where roses and where lilies vie. 

To seek a primrose whose pale shades 
Must sicken when those gauds are by? 

<< 'Mong rural beauties I was one. 
Among the fields wild flowers are fair ; 

$k>me country swain might me have won, 
And thought my be&utf ^^aasui^ rue. 
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*< Bnt, LeieeBter, (or I much am wnrng,) 

Or 'tis not beauty Itures thy towb ; 
Bather ambitionV gSded crown 

Makes thee forget ihy humble spouse. 

** Then, Leicester, why, again I pleads 

(The injured soreljr may repine,)^ 
Why didst thou wed a eoontry maid, 

When some ftir princess might be thine ? 

** Why didst thoa praise my humble charms, 

And, oh ! then leave them to decay ? 
Why didst thou win me to thy armsy 

Then leave to mourn the livelong day ? 

** The village maidens of the plain 

Salute me lowly as they go; 
Envious they mark my silken train» 

Nor think a Countess can have woe. 

<< The simple nymphs 1 they little know 

How far more happy's thor estate ; 
To smile for joy— than si^h for woe— - 

To be content— than to be great. 

** How fsr less Meat am I tium them? 

Daily to pine and waste with care 1 
Like the poor plant, that, from its stem 

Divided, feels the chiffing air. 

*' Nor, cruel Essl ! ^n I enjoy 

The humble charms of solitude; 
Tour minions proud my peace destroy> 

By sullen frowns or pratings rude. 

** Last night, ae sad I chanced to stray. 

The village death-beU smote my ear ; 
They wink'd aside and seemed to say, 

' Countess^ pnp«i^ ^Y end is neari ' 
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** And now, wliile bappy peasants sleepy 
Here I sit lonely and forlorn ; 

No one to soothe me as I weep» 
Save Philomel on yonder thorn. 

** My spirits flag — my hopes decay— 
Still that dread death-bdl smites my ear ; 

And many a bodii^ seems to say, 

< Countessy prepare, thy end is near ! ** 

Thus sore and sad that lady griered. 

In Comnor HaU, so lone and drear ^ 
And many a heartfelt s^b she heayed,. 
, And let fiill many a bitter tear. 

And ere the dawn of day appeared. 
In Comnor Hall, so lone and drear. 

Full many a piercing scream was heard> 
And many a cry of mortal fear. 

The death-bell thrice was heard to ring> 
An aerial Yoioe was heard to call. 

And thrice the rayen flapped its wing 
Around the towers of Cumnor Hall* 

I 

The mastiff bowPd at village door, 
Tbe oaks were shattered on the green ; 

Woe was the hour — ^for nev*er more 
That hapless Countess e*er was seen I 

And in ihat Manor now no more 
Is cheerful £east and spngbtly ball ; 

For ever since that dreary hour 
Have spirits haunted Cumnor HalL 

The village maids, wiih fearful glance. 
Avoid the ancient moss-grown wall ; 
Nor ever lead the merry dance. 
Among ik» groves of Cumnor HiJU 
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Full manjr a travellOT oft hath Bigh'd, 
And penaiye wept the Countess* fitll. 

As wand'ring onwards they've espied 
The haunted towers of Cumnor Hall. 



Abbotsford, 
Ut March 1831 • 
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Foster Lambourne, and the Black Bear. 
—Chap. Ill P. 56. 

If faith is to be put in epitaphs, Anthony Foster was 
something the very reverse of the character represented 
in the novel. Ashmole gives this description of his 
tomb. I copy from the Antiquities of Berkshire^ vol. i. 
p. 143. 

^' In the north wall of the chancel at Cumnor Church, 
is a monument of grey marble, whereon, in brass plates, 
are engraved a man in armour, and his wife in the ha- 
bit of her times, both kneeling before a fald-stoole, to- 
gether with the figures of three sons kneeling behind 
their mother. Under the figure of the man is this in- 
scription : 

Antonius Forstxr, generis generosa propago, 
Cunmene Dominus, Bercheriensis erat. 

Armiger, Armigero prognatos patre Ricardo, 
Qui quondam IpUethae Salopienna erat, 

Quatuor ex isto fluxemnt stemmate nati, 
£z isto AntoniuB vtammBite c^jux^u erak. 



NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. ^ 
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Mente sagas, animo precellens, corpore promptUB ; 

Eloquii dulcifly ore disertos erat. 
In &ctis probitas ; fuit in sermcfne Tenustas, 

In Tultu grayitas, religione fides, 
In patriam pietas, in egenos grata voluntas, 

Accedimt reliquis annumeranda bonis. 
Si quod cuncta rapit, rapoit non omnia Lethum, 

Si quod Mors rapuit, vivida fema dedit. 



'' These verses following are writ at length two by two, 
in praise of him : 

Argute resonas Cithare pretendere chordas 

Novit, et Aonia oooerepuisse Lyra. 
Gaudebat terre teneras defigere plantas ; 

£t mira pulchras construere arte domos, 
Composita varias lingua formare loquelas 

Doctus, et edocta scribere multa manu. 

** The arms over it thus : 

r\ . f !• 3 Hunter's Horns stringed. 

( II. 8 Pinions with their points upwards. 

^* The crest is a Stag Couchant^ vulnerated through 
the neck by a broad arrow ; on his side is a Martlett tor 
a diflPerence. " 

From this monumental inscription it appears, that 
Anthony Forster, instead of being a vulgar, low-bred, 
puritanical churl, was in &ct a gentleman of birth and 
consideration, distinguished for his skill in the arts of 
music and horticulture, as also in languages. In so far, 
therefore, the Anthony Forster of the romance has no- 
thing but the name in common with the real individuaL 
But notwithstanding the charity, benevolence, and reli- 
gious faith imputed by the monument of grey marble to 
its tenant, tradition, as well as secret history, name him 
as the active agent in the death of the Countess ; and it 
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is added, that from being a jovial and convivial gallant, 
as we may infer from some expressions in the epitaph, be 
sunk, after the fatal deed, into a man of gloomy and re- 
tired habits, whose looks and manners indicated that be 
suffered under the pressure of some atrocious secret. 

The name of L^unboume is still known in the vicinity, 
and it is said some of the clan partake the habits, as well 
as name, of the Michael Lamboume of the romance. A 
man of this name lately murdered his wife, outdoing 
Michael in this respect, who only was concerned in tbe 
murder of the wife of another man. 

I have only to add, that the jolly Black Bear has been 
restored to his predominance ovei bowl and bottle, in the 
village of Cumnor. 

" Before Dudman and Ramhead meet." — 

P. 70, 1. 14. 

Two headlands on the Cornish coast. The expres- 
sions are proverbiaL 

<' The Bear brooks mo one to cross his awvul 

path."— P. 139, L 12. 

The Liecester cognizance was the ancient device 
adopted by his &ther, when EfM"! of Warwick, the bear 
and ragged staff. 

" No peace Beyond the Line." — P. 148, L 1. 

Sir Francis Drake, Morgan, and many a bold Buc- 
canier in those days, were, in fact, little better than 
pirates. 

Lines, — " He was the Jlotoer of Stokers red Jidd^ 

&c.— P. 165. 

This verse, or something similar, occurs in a long 
ballad, or poem^ on Flodden-field, reprinted by the UtQ 
ilienry Weber. 
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Lines,—" Martin Stoart and his men^*' Sfc, — . 

R 166. 

This verse of an old song actually occurs in an old 
play, where the singer boasts, — 

« Courteously I can both counter and knack 
Of Martin Swart and all his merry-men.** 

Legend of Wayland Smiths — P. 259, 1. 2, 

(from bottom.) 

The great defeat, given by Alfred to the Danish in- 
vaders, is said, by Mr Gough, to have taken place near 
Ashdown in Berkshire. " The burial place of Baereg, 
the Danish chief, who was slain in this iight, is distin- 
guished by a parcel of stones, less than a mile from the 
hill, set on edge, enclosing a piece of ground somewhat 
raised. On the east side of the southern extremity, 
stand three squarish flat stones, of about four or five feet 
over either way, supporting a fourth, and now called by 
the vulgar Wayland Smith, from an idle tradition a- 
bout an invisible smith replacing lost horse-shoes there." 
— Gough's edition of Camden's Britannia^ vol. i. 
p. 221. 

The popular belief still retains memory of this wild 
legend, which, connected as it is with the site of a Dan- 
ish sepulchre, may have arisen from some legend con- 
cerning the northern Duergar, who resided in the rocks, 
and were cunning workers in steel and iron. It was be- 
lieved that Wayland Smith's fee was sixpence, and that, 
unlike other workmen, he was offended if more was offer- 
ed. Of late his ofiices have again been called to memo- 
nr ; but fiction has in this, as in other cases, taken the 
hberty to pillage the stores of oral tradition. This mo- 
nument must be very ancient, for it has been kindly 
Sinted out to me that it is referred to in an ancient 
son charter, as a landmark* The monument has bee» 
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of late cleared outy and made considerably more conspi- 
cuous. 

« The true Orvietan/*— P. 268, 1. 21. 

Orvietan, or Venice treacle, as it was sometimes call- j 
ed, was understood to be a sovereign remedy against 
poison ; and the reader must be contented, for the time 
he peruses these pages, to hold the same opinion, which 
was once miiyersally received by the learned as well as 
the vulgar. 

" Leicester and Sussex.'* — P. 272, 1. 6, (frtm 

bottom^) 

Naunton gives us ntunerous and curious particulars of 
the jealous struggle which took place between Ratdiffe, 
Earl of Sussex, and the rising favourite Leicester. The 
former, when on his deathbed, predicted to his followers, 
that, i^ter his death, the gipsy (so he called Leicester, 
from his dark complexion) would prove too many for 
them. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. — P. 277, 1. 8. 

Among the attendants and adherents of Sussex, we- 
have ventured to introduce the celebrated Raleigh, in the 
dawn of his court i^vour. 

In Aubrey's Correspondence there are some curious' 
particulars of Sir Walter^ Raleigh. ^* He was a taU, 
handsome, bold man ; but his naeve was that he was 
damnably proud. Old Sir Robert Harley of Brampton 
Brian Castle, who knew him, would say, it was a great 
question who was the proudest. Sir Walter, or Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury; but the difference that was, was judged 
in Sir Thomas's side. In the great parlour at Down- 
ton, at Mr Raleigh's, is a good piece, an original of Sir 
Walter, in a white satin doublet, all embroidered with 
rich pearls, and a mighty rich chain of great pearls aboiit 
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bis neck. The old servants have told me that the real 
pearls were near as big as the painted ones. He had a 
most remarkable aspect, an exceeding high forehead, long- 
&ced, and sour-eyelided.*' A rebus is added, to this 
purpose : 

The enemy to tiiie stomachi and tihe irord of disgrace. 
Is the name of the gentleman with the bold hoe. 

Sir Walter Raleigh's beard turned up naturally, which 
gave him an advantage over the gallants of the time, 
whose mustaches received a touch of the barber's art to 
give them the air then most admired. — See Aubrey's 
Correspondence, vol. iL part ii. p. 500, 

Court favour of Sir Walter Raleigh. — 

P. 302, 1. 14. 

The gallant incident of the cloak is the traditional ac- 
count of this celebrated statesman's rise at court. None 
of Clizabeth's courtiers knew better than he how to 
mi^ his court to her personal vanity, or could more 
justly estimate the quantity of flattery which she could 
condescend to swallow. Being confined in the Tower 
&r some offence, and understanding the Queen was 
about to pass to Greenwich in her barge, he insisted on 
approaching the window, that he might see, at whatever 
distance, the Queen of his Affections, the most beauti- 
ful object which the earth bore on its surface. The 
Lieutenant of the Tower (his own particular Mend) 
duew himself between his prisoner and the window ; 
ubile Sir Walter, apparently influenced by a fit of im- 
'TQStrainable passion, swoie he woi^d not be debarred 
fiom seeing his light, his life, his goddess ! A sciiffle 
eosaedyigotup for effect^s. sake, in which ihe'£i'6tttenant 
a^d his captive ^appled and struggled with fury — tore 
each other's hair,-^-and at length drew daggers, and were 
loeiy sfepdrated'by force. The Queen being informed of 
4tu^.sQ^Q ejdub^ed b^ her frantic Adorer,: it wrou^t as 
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was to be expected, much in farour of tho captive Pa- |S^' 

ladin. There is little dotibt that this qtlarrel With the p 

Lieutenant was entirely contrived for the purpose whidi 1^ 

it produced. |^ 

Robert Laneham. — ^P. 350^ 1. 8. 

Little is known of Robert Laneham, save in his ca- 
rious letter to a friend in London, giving an account of 
Queen Elizabeth's entertainments at Kenilworth, written 
in a style of the most intolerable affectation, both in 
point of composition and orthography. He describes 
himself as a bon vivant, who was wont to be joQy and 
dry in the morning, and by his good-will veould be 
chiefly in the company of the ladies. He was, by the 
interest of Lord Leicester, Clerk of the Council Cham- 
ber door, and also keeper of the same. ** When coun* 
cil sits,'' says he, " I am at hand. If any makes a 
babbling, Peace, says L If I see a listener or a {»yer 
in at the chinks or lockhole, I am presently on the bones 
of him. If a friend comes, I make him sit down by 
me on a form or chest. The rest may walk, a God's 
name I'' There has been seldom a better portrait of the 
pragmatic conceit and self-importance of a small man in 
office. 

Scottish Wild Cattle. — P. 374, 1. 6, 

(from bottom,) 

A remnant of the wild cattle of Scotland are pre- 
served at Chillingham Castle, near Wooler, in Nor- 
thumberland, the seat of Lord Tankerville. They fly 
before strangers; but if disturbed and followed, they 
"turn with fiuy on those who persist in annoying tnem* 

Dr Julio P. 896. 

Tl.e Earl of Leicester's Italian physician, Julio, was 
affirraed by hia contemporaries to be a skilful com- 
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pbtmder of poisons, which he applied with such fre- 
quency, that the Jesuit Parsons extols ironically the 
marvellous good luck of this great favourite in the op- 
portune deaths of those who stood in the way of his 
wishes. There is a curious passage on the subject : 

•' Long after this, he fell in love with the Lady Shef- 
field, whom I signified before, and then also had he the 
same fortune to have her husband dye quickly, with an 
extreme rheume in his head, (as it was given out,) but 
as others say, of an artificiall catarre, that stopped his 
breath. 

" The like good chance had he in the death of my 
Lord of Essex, (as I have said before,) and that at a 
time most fortunate for his purpose ; for when he was 
coming home from Ireland, with intent to revenge him- 
selfe upon my Lord of Leicester for begetting his wife 
with childe in his absence, (the childe was a daughter, 
and brought up by the Lady Shandoes, W. Knooles his 
wife,) my Lord of Leicester hearing thereof, wanted not 
a friend or two to accompany the deputy, as among 
other a couple of the Earles own servants, Crompton, 
(if I misse not his name,) yeoman of his bottles, and 
Lloid his secretary, entertained afterward by my Lord of 
Leicester, and so he dyed in the way, of an extreme 
fluxe, caused by an Italian recipe, as all his fiiends are 
well assured, the maker whereof was a chyrurgeon (as it 
is beleeved) that then was newly come to my Lord from 
Italy, — a cunning man and sure in operation, with whom, 
if the good lady had been sooner acquainted, and used 
his help, she should not have needed to sitten so pen- 
sive at home, and fearfull of her husband's former retume 
out of the same country. -------- Neither must you 

marvelle though all these died in divers manners of out- 
ward diseases, for this is the excellency of the Italian 
art, for which this chyrurgian and Dr Julio were enter- 
tained so careftilly, who can make a man dye in what 
manner or show of sickness you will — by whose instruc- 
tions, no doubt ; but his lordship is now cunning, espe- 
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cially adding also to these the counsel! of his Doctor 
Bayly, a man also not a little studied (as he seemeth] 
in his art ; for I heard him once myselfe, in a publique 
act in Oxford, and that in presence of my Lord of Lei- 
cester, (if I be not deceived,) maintain, that poyson might 
be so tempered and given as it should not appear pre- 
sently, and yet should kill the party afterward, at what 
time should be appointed; which argument belike pleased 
well his lordship, and therefore was chosen to be dis* 
cussed in his audience, if I be not deceived of his being 
that day present. So, though one dye of a flux, and 
another of a catarre, yet this importeth little to the 
matter, but showeth rather the great cunning and skill 
of the artificer." — Porson's Leicester's- Common' 
tvealth^ p. 23. 

It is unnecessary to state the numerous reasons why 
the Earl is represented in the tale as being rather the 
dupe of villains, than the unprincipled author of their 
atrocities. In the latter capacity, which a part at least 
of his contemporaries imputed to him, he would have 
made a character too disgustingly wicked to be useful 
for the purposes of fiction. 

I have only to add, that the union of the poisoner, 
the quadcsalver, the alchymist, and the astrologer, in the 
same person, was familiar to the pretenders to the mystic 
sciences. 
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Lines,—" What stity what turmoil have tioe for ike 

nones" S^c—V. 192. 



This is an imitation of Gascoigne's verses spoken by 
the Herculean porter, as mentioned in the text. The 
original may be found in the republication of the Prince- 
ly Pleasures of Kenilworth, by the same author, in 
the History of Kenilworth, already quoted. Chiswick, 
182L 

Elizabeth and Leicester. — P. 199, 1. U. 



To justify what may be considered as a high-colour- 
ed picture, the author quotes the original of the courtly 
and shrewd Sir James Melville, being then Queen Mary's 
envoy at the Court of London. 

** I was required, " says Sir James, " to stay till I 
had seen him made Earl of Leicester, and Baron of 
Denbigh, nfith great solemnity ; herself (Elizabeth) help- 
ing to put on his ceremonial, he sitting on his knees be- 
fore her, keeping a great gravity and a discreet beha- 
viour ; but she could not refrain from putting her hand 
to his neck to kittle (e. e* tickle) him, smilingly, the 
French Ambassador and I standii^ beside her.'* — Mel- 
ville's Memoirs^ Bannc^tyne Edition^ p. 120. 

VOL. XIX. p • 
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Elizabeth. — *^ I have read in some Balian 
rhynes:*—P. 215, L 18, 

The incident alluded to occurs in the poem of Oi 
lando Innamorato of Boiardo, libro ii. canto 4, stanz 

** Non era per ventnny" kc 

It may be rendered thus i^-^ 

As then, perchance^ unguaided was the tower^ 

So enter*d free AngUmt^s dauntien knight. 
No moni^r and no gia^t guar^ the bo^er 

In whose recenjneclh^d the fidry light, 
Robed in a loose cymar of lily white. 

And on her lap a sw^ of br^a^th and n^ht. 
In w^ose brqad bladei as in a ini|rror brigh^ 

Idke inf|id t^ trims her fin; a fts^ nigh^ 
The £ury decked her half ^ a^ 

Elizabeth's attachment to the Italian school of pc^tl 
was singularly manifested on a well-known oconk 
Her go^scwv Sir John Hamngton,. haying pfe^d?d I 
delicaicy by translating some of die hcentious pasaf 
of the Qr]ando Furiosoy shc^ imposed qx^ himt *> 
penance, the task of x^derin^ tne fmhqle poc^ ii 
English. 

Furniture of KsnilwortiL'.-^BhDl-op. 
Chap. XIV->^P, 28fL 

In revising this work fer the^ present edBti(»^ I hj 
had the means or makiiur some accurate additioBs to ! 
attempt to describe the prmcdj pleasmres of Keni^woi 
by the kindi^ess of my friend iXTilliain Hamper, Si 
who had the goodness to commmuca^ to n;ie an 9V1 
tory of the fimutuj^^ JRci^Fci&Jn tof iim of t 
magnificent Km of X#eice^jer. % hi^e aaQQ)^ the, I 
witli some of the s^deodid aiiddeft nifflifcnp|Si ^ 



^entoiy,. bill antiquariefl^ e^pecially» will be desirous to 
see a more ftll spedmeii tban the story leares room for. 

ElTRAtiTS FROM KbNILWOETH InVEMTORY. 

A. B. 1584. 

A Salte» diip-&sbiony of the mother of perle, gar- 
nished wilJi silver and dii^eis workes, warlike-ensignes* 
and onaamentSy with lyj peeces of ordimmce, whereof ^ 
on wheles, two anckers on the foreparte^ and on the 
steame the image of Dame Fortmie standing on a globe 
with a flag in her hand. Pois xxxij oz. 

A gib salte like a swann, mother of perle. Pois xxx 
02. ig quarters. 

A George on horsebadic, of wood, painted and ffltf 
with a case for knives in the tayle of the horse, and a 
case finr oyster knives in the brest of the Dragon. 

A gieen barge-cloth> embrother'd with whke lions and 
beares. 

A perfuming pakm of silver. Pois xix os. 

In the halle. Tabells long and short, yj. Forms^ 
long and short, ^j. 

Hakgings. 

(These are mmutely specified, and consisted of the fol* 
lowing sabjeclSy in tapestry, and ^t and red leather.) 

Floweis, beasts, and pillars avched. Forest worke* 
HialciEie^ Sftorie of Susanna, the Prodigal Childe^ 
Saule, Tobie, Hercules, La^ Fame, Hawking and 
Hunting, JesabeD, Judith and Holc^mes, David, Abra* 
ham, Sunpson, Hippolitus, Afesmder ^ Great, NfUh< 
man the Assyrian, Jacob, &c 

Bbdstxads witb thxir FimiriTURK. 

(These are magnificent and numerous. I shall copy 
verbatim^ the description of what appears to have 
been one of the best.) 

A bedstead of wallnut-tree, toppe fashion^ the pillers 
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redd and varnished, the ceelor, tester, and single vallani 
of crimson satin, paned with a broad border of bone la 
of golde and silver. The tester richlie embrothered wi 
my Lo. armes in a garland of hoppes, roses, and pom 
granetts, and lyned with buckerom. Fyve curtems 
crimson sattin to the same bedsted, striped downe wi 
a bone lace of gold and silver, garnished with butto 
and loops of -crimson silk and golde, containing xi 
bredths of sattin, and one yarde iij quarters deepe. T 
ceelor, vallance, and curteins lyned with crymson taffi 
sarsenet. 

A crymson sattin counterpointe, quilted and eml 
with a golde twiste, and lyned with redd sarsanet, bei 
in length iij yards good, and in breadth iij scant. 

A chaise of crymson sattin» suteable. 

A fayre quilte of crymson sattin, yj breadths, 
yardes 3 quarters naile deepe, all lozenged over w 
silver twiste, in the midst a cinquefoile within a gaila 
of ragged staves, fringed round aboute with a sn 
fringe of crymson silke, lyned throughe with white fi 
tain. 

Fyve plumes of coolered feathers, garnished with be 
lace and spangells of goulde and silver, standing in cu{ 
knitt all over with goulde, silver, and crymson silk. 

A carpett for a cupboarde of crymson sattin, emb 
thered with a border of goulde twiste, about iij parts 
it fringed with silk and goulde, lyned with bridgei 
sattin, in length ij yards, and ij bredths of sattin. 

(There were eleven down beds and ninety feat! 
beds, besides thirty-seven mattresses.) 

* Probably on the centre and four comers of the bedstead. ¥ 
bears and ragged staves occupied a similar position on anothe 
these sumptuous pieces of furniture. 
. f t. e. Bruges. 
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Chatres, Stooles, and Cushens. 

(These were equally splendid with the beds, &c. I 
shall here copy that which stands at the head of the 
list.) 

A chai^ of crimson velvet, the seate and backe part- 
lie embrothered, with R. L. in clothe of goulde, the 
beare and ragged stafie in clothe of silver, garnished 
with lace and £ringe of goulde, silver, and crimson silck. 
The frame covered with velvet, bounde aboute the edge 
with goulde lace, and studded with gik nailes. 

A square stoole and a foot stoole^ of crimson velvet, 
fringed and garnished suteable. 

A long cushen of crimson velvet, embr. with the 
ragged staffe in a wreathe of goulde, veith my Lo. posie 
** Droyte et Loyall *' written in the same, and the letters 
R. L* in clothe of goulde, being garnished with lace, 
fringe, buttons, and tassels, of gold, silver, and crimson 
silck, Ijned with crimson tafi., being in length 1 yard 
quarter. 

A square cushen, of the like velvet, embr. suteable to 
the long cushen. 

Carpets. 

(There were 10 velvet carpets for tables and windows, 49 
Turkey carpets for floors, and 32 cloth carpets. One 
of each I will now specify.) 

A carpett of crimson velvet, richly embr. with my Lo. 
posie, beares and ragged staves, &c. of clothe of goulde 
and silver, garnished upon the seames and aboute with 
golde lace, fringed accordinglie, lyned with crimson taf- 
frita saisenett, being 3 breadths of velvet, one yard 3 quar- 
ters long. 

A great Turquoy carpett, the grounde blew, with a list 
of yeUoe at each end, being in length x yards, in bredthe 
iiij yards and quarter. 
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A long eaipett q£ blew doth^ lyned wkh 
tin, &inged with blew silck and goukle, in len 
lad: a quarter, the whole bredue of the doll 

Pictures. 

(Qiifliy desoibed as Iwnng ourtain 

The Queene's Majestie^ (2 great taUes, 
Xiord. 6t Jerome. Lo. of AzundelL L 
Ters. Lord of Pembroke^ Counte lEffac 
Queene of Scotts. Ein| Philin. The Bafa 
ters. The Duke of Fena. Aiesander Mag 
Yonge Ladies. Pompae Sabina. Fred. IX 
Emp. Charles. K. Phil^'s Wife. Prince 
and hia Wife Marq. of Bei^ and his Wii 
de Home. Count Holstrate. Monsr. Bredei 
Alva. Cardinal Grrandirille. Dudies of Pai 
rie E. of Pemhroobe and hia young Countes 
ofEsaex. Occasion and Repentance. Lo 
acute. Sir Jas. Crofts. Sir Wr. Mildmay. 
Pickering. Edwin Abp. of York. 

A tabeU of an historic of men, women^ ax 
molden in wax. 

A little foulding tahle of ebanie, garnished 
bone, wherein are written verses with Ires, of 

A table of my Lord's armes. 

Fyve of the piannetts, painted in frames. 

Twentie-three cardes, * or maps of eountr 

Ihstbumbnts. 
(I shall give two specimens.) 

An instrument of oigans^ ngalls, and vii 
vered with crimson velvet, and garnished i 
lace. 

A fidr pair of double vu^ixnaUs. 
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A cabonett of crimson jsnttin^ ricfafie emfar. ifvith a de* 
\ice of huntiiig the stagg, in goolde, sHter and silck, witti 
tin glasses in we to{^^ thereof xvj cnpps of flowers maa^ 
of ^nlde^- sihrer,^ and sQck^ in a case of lea^r^ lyned 
with greene satiin of bridgeB* , . 

{Another of piirple velvet* A desk of red leather.}^ 

A Chess Borde of ebanie, with checkars of christall 
and other ^t^ 'hfei with stlvei^, ggriRd^id Mfh beares 
and ragged staves, and dnquefoiles of silver. The xxxij 
men likewyse of chrystall and pther stones sett, the one 
sort in silver white, tiie other gilte, in a case gilded and 
lyned with green cotton. ^ . ^ 

(Anoth^ ci bone and dbanie. A pair of tabells of 
bone.) 

A GREAT Brason SJakdlestick: to hang in the 
roofe of the howse, veiie fajre and it;uri6uslje wrou^t, 
with xxiiij branches, xij greate and xij of lesser- size, 6 
rowlers and ij wings for the spreade eagle, xxiiij socketts 
for candellsy xij greater and xij of a lesser sorte, xxiiij 
sawcers, or candle-cupps, of like proporcion to put under 
the socketts, iij images of men and three of weomen, of 
brass, verie finely and artificiallie done. 

These specimens of Leicester's magnificence may serve 
to assure the reader that it scarce lay in the power of a 
modem author to exaggerate the lavish style of expense 
displayed in the princely pleasures of Kenilworth. 

Death of the Earl ob Leicester*— P. 403, L 5, 

(bottom.J 

In a curious manuscript copy of the information given 
by Ben Jonson to Drummond of Hawthomden, as abrid- 
ged by Sir Robert Sibbald, Leicester's death is ascribed 
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to poison administered as a cordial by his Countesf 
whom he had given it, representing it to be a rest 
tive in any fidntness, in the hope £at she herself n 
be cut on by using it. We have abeady quoted 
son's account of this merited stroke of retribution 
notCy p. 209 of Introduction to the present work. It 
be here added, that the following satirical epitaph on 
cester occurs in Drummond's Collections, but isevid 
not of his composition ; 

SPITAPH ON TH£ ERLE OF LEICESTER. 

' '* ^Tkn lies a valiant warrionr. 

Who never drew a sword ; 
Here lies a noble courtier. 

Who never kept his word ; 
Here lies the Earle of Leister, 

Who govem'd the estates, 
Whom the earth could never living love. 

And the just Heaven now hates. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THt: PIRATE. 



" Qaotih h^ there was a ship." 

• 

This bdef prefiice may bqgiif like the tale of 
the Ancient Mariner, since it was cm sfcopboafd 
that the anther acquired the rery moderate de- 
gree of local knowledge and information^ both 
of people and scenery, which be has endea- 
voured to embody in the romance of the Pimle. 
In the siomner and autumn of 1814^ the au- 
thor was invited to join a party of Commission- 
ers for the Northern light-Hoiusie Service, who 
proposed making a voyage round the coast of 
Scotland,' and through its various fproups of 
idands, chiefly for the purpose of seeing ike 
condhioa of the many lighthouses under their 
direction,— ^edifices so important, whether re- 
garding them as benevcdent or political institu- 
tions. Among the eommissioaters who manage 
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this important public concern, the sheriff of 
each county of Scotland which borders on the 
sea, holds ex-oiSicio a place at the Board. These 
gentlemen act in every respect gratuitously, but 
have the use of an armed yacht, well found and 
fitted up, when they choose to visit, the light- 
houses. An excellent engineer, Mr Robert 
Stevenson, is attached to the Board, to afford 
the benefit of his professional advice. The au- 
thor accompanied this expedition as a guest; 
for Selkirkshire, though it calls him Sheriff, 
has not, like the kingdom of Bohemia in Cor- 
poral Trim's story, a seaport in its circuit, nor 
' its magistrate, of course, any place at the Board 
of Commissioners, — a circumstance of little 
consequence where all were old and intimate 
friends, bred to the same profession, and dis- 
posed to accommodate each other in every pos- 
. sible. manner* 

The nature of the important business which 
was the principal purpose of the voyage, was 
connected with the amusement of visiting the 
leading objects of a traveller s curiosity ; for the 
wild cape, or formidable shelve, which requires 
to be marked out by a lighthouse, is generally 
- at no great distance from the most magnificent 
scenery of rocks, caves> and billows. Our time, 
too, was at our own disposal, and, as most of 
us were fresh- water sailors, we could at any time 
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make a fair wind out of a foul one, and run be* 
fore the gale in quest of some object of curiosity 
which lay under our lee. 

With these purposes of public utility and 
some personal amusement in view, we left the 
port of Leith on the 26th July, 1814, ran along 
the east coast of Scotland, viewing its different 
curiosities, stood over to Zetland and Orkney, 
where we were some time detained by the won- 
ders of a country which displayed so much that 
was new to us ; and having seen what was curi- 
ous in the Ultima Thule of the ancients, where 
the sun hardly thought it worth while to go to 
bed, since his rising was at this season so early, 
we doubled the extreme northern termination 
of Scotland, and took a rapid survey of the He- 
brides, where we found many kind friends. 
There, that our little expedition might not want 
the dignity of danger, we were favoured with a 
distant glimpse of what was said to be an Ame- 
rican cruiser, and had opportunity to consider 
what a pretty figure we should have made had 
the voyage ended in our being carried captive 
to the United States. After visiting the roman- 
tic shores of Morven, and the vicinity of Oban, 
we made a run to the coast of Ireland, and vi- 
sited the Giant's Causeway, that we might com- 
pare it with Staffa, which we had surveyed in 
our course. At length, about the middle of 
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September, we ended our voyage, in the Clyde$ 
at the port of Greenock. 

And thus terminated our pleasant tour, to 
which our equipment gave unusual facilities, as 
the ship's company could form a strong boat's 
crew, independent of those who might be left 
on board the vessel, which permitted us the 
freedom to land wherever our curiosity carried 
us. Let me add, while reviewing for a moment 
a sunny portion of my life, that among the six 
or seven friends who performed this voyage to- 
gether, some of them doubtless of diiferent tastes 
and pursuits, and remaining for several weeks 
on board a small vessel, there never occurred the 
slightest dispute or disagreement, each seeming 
anxious to submit his own particular wishes to 
those of his friends. By this mutual acconmio* 
dation all the purposes of our' little expedition 
were obtained, whil^ for a time we might have 
adopted the lines of Allan Cunningham's fine 
sea-song, 

** TbQ worH of witten was our hitilii^ 
And merry inen were we ! ** 

But 9orrow mixes her menxH-ials with the 
purest remembrances of pleasure^ On relanir 
iog from the voyage which had proted $o aatisr 
factory, I found that &te had deprived her 
country iqoBt uoexpectiedly of a ladyi qualified 
to adorn the bi^ rank which she heldt wd who 
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had Ipog adpoitt^ me to ^ shltr^ of her firiend- 
ship^ The subs^qii^Qt I099 of one of those com- 
rades whQ ipftde up the pwty# ftPd he the most 

jntimatQ fmnd I had ija the world, ca3t^ also 
its shade QU recoUectioi^ which, but for these 
enibitterii^entjs, wpuld be otherwise so pleasing. 
I xj^aj, here briei3y observe, that my business 
i(i this TQy^ge, so far as I could be said tp have 
any^ w^ tp endeavour to discpver some locali^ 
ties which Xf^ght be useful in the *^ ItPrd pf the 
Isles," a poem with which I wa^ then threaten- 
ing Oie pubUc and which wa$ afterwards print- 
ed withput attaining remarkable snccea;^ But 
as at the si^me time the ^^npnymous novel of 
'< Waverley" was making its way tp popularity, 
I already augured the possibility of a second ef- 
fort in this department of literature, and I saw 
much in the wild islandis pf the Orkney9 and 
Zetland^ which I jndged nnght he made in the 
highest degree interesting, ahpuld theae i^les 
ever become the scene pf a n^i^vitlive of fictHions 

eventsK I learned the history of Qpw th^ pirate 
from m pld sibyl, (the subject of a nptflb p» a$o 
of this vplumet ) whpse principaji sul^i^tence was 
by a trade in faypurahle winda^ whii^ she sp)4 
tp mariners at Strpmness. Nothing cpuld be 
np^e interesting; than the kindne$9 and hp^ita- 
lity of t^e gentlemen pf Zeljiw^ whicb was to 
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me the more affecting, as several of them had 
been friends and correspondents of my father. 
I was induced to go a generation or two far- 
ther back, to find materials from which I might 
trace the features of the old Norwegian Udaller, 
the Scottish gentry having in general occupied 
the place of that primitive race, and their lan- 
guage and peculiarities of manner having en- 
tirely disappeared. The only difference now 
to be observed betwixt the gentry of these 
islands, and those of Scotland in general, is, 
that the wealth and property is more equally 
divided among our more northern countrymen, 
and that there exists among the resident pro- 
prietors no men of very great wealth, whose 
display of its luxuries might render the others 
discontented with their own lot. From the 
same cause of general equality of fortunes, and 
the cheapness of living, which is its natural 
consequence, I found the officers of a veteran 
regiment who had maintained the garrison at 
Fort Charlotte, in Lerwick, discomposed at the 
idea of being recalled from a country where 
their pay, however inadequate to the expenses 
of a capital, was fully adequate to their wants, 
and it was singular to hear natives of merry 
England herself regretting their approaching 
departure from the melancholy isles of the Ul- 
tima Thule. 
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Slidi'ai^ tfaeHrivifd pmtiiulafs attending the 
origm of that'pdbHcatioD^ wbich took {dace se- 
veral yealri^ later tbair the' agreeablie journtey 
Gxrtn wfaicb it took its rise* 

'Rieistatef'of'iMniiers'wiiicb I have introduc- 
ed in the roraancey was necessarily in a great 
degiw^im^ginaly, though founded in some mea- 
sure on sl^t hints, which, showing what was, 
seemed to give reaisonable indication of what 
must once have been, the tone of the society 
in these s^equesteredr but interesting islands. 

In one^ respect I was juOged somewhat hasti- 
ly, perhaps, when the character of Noma was 
pronounced by the critics a mere copy of Meg 
Merrilees. That l' had fallen short of what I 
wished and desired to express is unquestionable, 
otherwlsib my bbject cbuld not have beeh so 
widely mistMceti; nbrcah I yet thirtk thai any 
person *who iviU take the trotrble x)f reading the 
Pirdte' with som^ atferftidn, canf fail to trace in 
Noma,'— ithe victim of remorse and insianity, 
and thefdiipe cff her oWii imposture,* her mind, 
too, flooded with all th^ vnid literature and ex- 
travagant superstitions of the Northv-^sbme. 
{hing distinct from the Dumfries-shire gipsey, 
whose pretensions to supernatural powers are 
not beyond those of a Norwood prophetess. The 
foundations of such a character may be perhaps 

VOL. XIX. g 
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traced) though it be too true that the necessary 
superstructure cannot have been raised upon 
them, otherwise these remarks would have been 
unnecessary. There is also great improbabi- 
lity in the statement of Noma's possessing 
power and opportunity to impress on others 
that belief in her supernatural gifts which dis- 
tracted her own mind. Yet, amid a very cre- 
dulous and ignorant population, it is astonish- 
ing what success may be attained by an impos- 
tor, who is, at the same time, an enthusiast It 
is such as to remind us of the couplet which as- 
sures us that 

<< The pleasure is as great 
In being cheated as to cheat. " 

Indeed, as I have observed elsewhere, the 
professed explanation of a tale, where appear- 
ances or incidents of a supernatural character 
are referred to natural causes, has often^ in the 
winding up of the story, a degree of improba- 
bility almost equal to an absolute goblin narra- 
tive. Even the genius of Mrs Radclifie could 
not always surmount this difficulty. 

Abbotsfo&iS 1 
l9t May, 1891. J 
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THE MRATE. 

« The Bit of Plantie Cruive."— P. 23, 1. 1. 

Patch of ground for vegetables. The liberal custom 
of the country permits any person, who has occasion for 
such a convenience^ to select out of the imenclosed moor- 
land a small patch, which he surrounds with a drystone 
wally and cidtivates as a kailyard, till he exhausts the 
soil with cropping, and then he deserts it, and encloses 
another. This hberty is so far from inferring an inva- 
sion of the right of proprietor and tenant, that the last 
d^ree of contempt is inferred of an avaricious man, 
when the Zetlander says that he would not hold a plantie 
crtUveoihim. 

Eight Lispunds of Bottsr. — P. 25, 1. 4. 

A lispund is about thirty pounds English, and the 
value is aiperaged by Dr Edmonston at ten shillings st^* 
ling. 

The Bsrsbrkars. — P. SO, L I. 

The sagas of the Scalds are full of descriptions of these 
champions, and do not pennit us to doubt that the Ber- 
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serkarsy so called from fighting without annour, used 
some physical means of working themselves into a frensy, 
during which they possessed the strength and energy of 
madness. The Indian warriors are well known to do 
the same by dint of opium and bang* 

S-amphirf-Gatheker. — R 34i 1;6. 

Fatal accidents, however, sometimes occur. When I 
visited the Fair Isle iik 1814^ a poor lad of fourteen had 
been killed by a fall from the rocks about a fortnight be- 
fore ouE anival.. The- aecideat happened ahuMb within 
sigh^ of liis mother, who was castmg peats at no great 
distance. The body fell into the sea, and was seen no 
more. But the islanders account this an honounJ)le 
mode of death ; and as the children begin the practice of 
climbing very early, fewer accidents' occur . then- jnighl be 
expected. 

Norse FRAOMBtfTSv^P. 35^ L li 

Near the conclusion of this chapter^ it is . noticed, that 
the old Norwegian sagas were preserved and. oftbn. re- 
peated by the fisherman of Orkney and Zetkliid, while 
that language was not yet quite forgotteow Mx* Bai^ 
of Tankemess, a most respectable inhabitant lof EaikwaD, 
and an Orkney proprietor, assured me of the. folloinDg 
curious fact. 

A -clergyman, who was not long deceased* , remember- 
ed well when some remnants of the Norse were still spo- 
ken in the ii^nd called North Ronaldabaw. When 
Gray's Ode, entitled the " Fatal Sisters,'! was first pub- 
lished, or at least first reached that remote island, the 
reverend' gentleman had the well-judged curiosity to read 
it to some of the old persons of the isle, as a poem which 
regarded the history of their own country. They listen- 
ed with great attention to the preliminary stanzas ; — 
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** Now tlie storm begins to lour, A 

Haste &e born of hdl prepare. 
Iron sleet of arrowy* shower 

turtles in the darkenVl' air. '* 

But Mrfaen diey^faad 'heard a mae .or two more, they in- 
tem^^tad'tiiie reader, teUiog him they Imew the soog 
i«HlLin«dKlNoi8e koguage,.«iid had often sung -it to him 
wkenhe A^fiedthcm for «n*eld?song. They ealled it 
Ae Jklagifiliiiis, .er the £n<^iaati)eese8. It would have 
haaa. sb^gylar news tO'ihe\ck^ant tcanslator, when exe- 
oituigius'veNion from the text of Bartholine, to have 
leanied ^at the >Norse origioial was still presenwd by tra- 
didoD in A remote .comer of ihe -British dominions. The 
Gifieidmltanees will probaUy Juatify what is «aid in the 
text<«onotrning the traditions of the inhabitants of those 
nsmote klee at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

^Evjen y»tf though the ^None langua^ is entirely dis- 
used, ^atc^pt in so £ir as partieukr words andphreses are 
still retained, these fi^heis of the Ultima Tnule are a 
generation nuich attached to these ancieilt 'legends* Of 
9iis the author learned a singiilar instance. 

About twenty years ago, a missionary clergjrman had 
taken the resolution of traversing those wild islands, 
where he supposed there might be a lack of religious in- 
struction, which he believed 'himself capable of supply- 
ing. After being some days at sea in an open boat, he 
airived at North Ronalds^aw, where his appearance ex- 
cited great ^speculation, tie was a very little man, dark 
ccmiplexioned, and from^ &tigue-he had sustained in 
removing ^om one island to another, appeared before 
them ill-dressed and unshsved ; so that the inhabitants 
set hhndown as one of the «ncie^t Picts, or, as they 
call them with the usual strong guttund, Peghts. How 
they might have received ihe poor preacher in this cha- 
racter, was at least dubious ; and the scdioolmaster of the 
parishy who had given quarters to the "fiitigued traveller, 
set off to ooBBrdt with Mr S , ihe able andingeuioua 
engineer oftkefke^Aik lAffbAi9ma^'%evfvstillts^ ^UKDSft^ 
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to be on the island. As his skill and knowledge were 

in the highest repute, it was conceived that Mr S 

could decide at once whether the stranger was a Peght, 
or ought to be treated as such. Mr S was so good- 
natured as to attend the summons, with the view of ren- 
dering the preacher some service. The poor missionary, 
who had watched for three nights, was now fast asleep, 
little dreaming what odious suspicions were current re- 
specting him. The inhabitants were assembled round 
the door. Mr S , imderstanding the traveller's con- 
dition, declined disturbing him, upon which the island- 
ers produced a pair of very little uncouth-looking boots, 
with prodigiously thick soles, and appealed to him whe- 
ther it was possible such articles of raiment could belong 
to any one but a Peght. Mr S , finding the preju- 
dices of the natives so strong, was induced to enter the 
sleeping apartment of the traveller, and was surprised to 
recognise in the supposed Peght a person whom he had 
known in his worldly profession of an Edinburgh shop- 
keeper, before he had assumed his present vocation. 
Of course he was enabled to refute all suspicions of 
Peghtism. 

Monsters of the Northern Seas — P. 36, 1. 18. 

I have said, in the text, that the wondrous tales told 
by Pontoppidan, the Archbishop of Ugsal, still find be- 
lievers in the Northern Archipelago. It is in vain they 
are cancelled even in the later editions of Guthrie's Gram- 
mar, of which instructive work they used to form the 
chapter far most attractive to juvenile readers. But the 
same causes which probably gave birth to the legends 
concerning mermaids, sea-snakes, krakens and other mar- 
^vellous inhabitants of the Northern Ocean, are still afloat 
in those climates where they took their rise. They had 
their origin probably {com the cid%«ni^^ of curiosity ma- 
nifested by our elegant poelesa^'Nlia^caiasa'''' 
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^ What hidest thou in thy treasure-caves and cells. 
Thou ever-sounding and mysterious Sea? ** 

The additional mystic gloom which rests on these nor- 
thern hiJlows for half the year, joined to the imperfect 
glance obtained of occasional objects^ encourage the timid 
or the &nciful to give way to imagination, and frequent* 
ly to shape out a distinct story from some object half 
seen and imperfectly examined. Thus, some years since, 
a large object was observed in the beautifrd Bay of S^cal* 
loway in Zetland, so much in vulgar opinion resembling 
the kraken, that though it might be distinguished for se- 
veral days, if the exchange of darkness to twilight can be 
termed so, yet the hardy boatmen shuddered to approach 
it, for fear of being drawn down by the suction supposed 
to attend its sinking. It was probably the hull of some 
vessel which had foimdered at sea. 

The belief in mermaids, so fanciful and pleasing in it- 
seU^ is ever and anon refreshed by a strange tale from the 
remote shores of some solitary islet. 

The author heard a mariner of some reputation in his 
class vouch for having seen the celebrated sea-serpent. 
It appeared, so far as could be guessed, to be ab,out a 
hundred feet long, with the vnld mane and fiery eyes 
which old writers ascribe to the monster ; but it is not 
unlikely the spectator might, in the doubtful light, be de- 
ceived by the appearance of a good Norway log floating 
on the waves. I have only to add, that the remains of 
an animal, supposed to belong to this latter species, were 
driven on shore in the Zetland Isles, within the recollec- 
tion of man. Part of the bones were sent to London, 
and pronounced by Sir Joseph Banks to be those of a 
basking shark ; yet it would seem that an animal so well 
known, ought to have been immediately distinguished 
by the northern fishermen. 

The Scart.— p. 63, L 2. 

The cormorant ; which may be ^tVi is^^^x&k^ is^- 
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ing in wild flight along the roosts and tides of ZetLand, 
and yet more often drawn up in ranks on some ledge of 
rocky like a body of. the Black Brunsivickers in 1815. 

rr^^ U9^ul to ath€rs qfhis iay, were never to hirn* 
telftoarth as many pennies^ — ^P. 78, 1. 7. 

This is adpitted by the Epglish agriculturist %-- 

« Jfy nniaic sii^ hw been the plo«igli» 

Entangled wiUi some care among ; 
The gain |iot |;reaty the pain enongliy 

Haih made me sing another song. ** 

Government of Z^j^i^.rrrP. 76, 1. ^3* 

At the period 8U{^x)afid, .the £ads of M<ttton held 
the islands of Orkney and Zetland, originally granted in 
1643, confirmed in 171)7, and rendered absolute in 
1742. This gaye the 'fimuly much property and in- 
fluence, which they usually exercijsed by i^sXat^ named 
diamberlains. Jn 1766 this property was sold by the 
then Bad of Morton to Sir Lawrisnce Sundas, by whose 
son. Lord Dundas, it is now held. 

" III Take The Bittle to You/WP. 1C«, L 6. 

The beetle ^fAlix whiph tl^e ^potiis^ hqci^eFJiires u^edi 
to perform l^^e office of ihe mo^^ni mangle, by beiiting 
i)?^;^ly*F9sti§d 4iu^ 00 a snapotb stone for the purpose, 
<^^.^e fifsetUngr9tQne. 

The Gh ABMAn'a Drouth.— P. i 18, 1. 2. ? 

The chapman's drouth, that is, the pedlar's thirst, is 
proverbial in Scotland, because these pedestrian traders 
were in the use ot modestly asking omy for a drink of 
water, fRhen, in &ct, th«y ^eie inBixo\)& oC&MidL 
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" I WiLi:. TEI^T UPON IT AT MY D^ATH. "^- 

P. 1-39, 1. 8. 

Test upon it^sVe. leave jit tin my will; a mode of be- 
stowing chanty, tOKwhiehmaayjare. partial- as well as the 
good dame in die > text. 

Ak Oramus to Saint Ronald..!--^?. 119, L 13. 

Although the Zetl^ders were early reconciled to the 
reformed &ithy some ancient, practices of Catholic super- 
stition si^vived Ipng among tnem* In v^^ stprmy wea- 
ther, a fisher yrould vow an oram^s to Saint |lonald, 
and acquitted himself of the obligation by throwing a 
SQiall piece of money in at the window of a ruinous 
chapel. 

Sale of Winds.t-P. 13, 1 2, f bottom J 

The £ing of Sweden, the same Eric quoted by Mor- 
aunt, ^^ wais, '' says Olaus Magnus, *^ in his tune ^eld 
Bcond to none in the magical art ; and ihe was so fami* 
ar with the evil spirits whom he worshipped, that what 
my soever he turned his cap, the wind would presently 
low 0iat .\ray. For this he w^ called Win^yc^p**' 
listeria de Gentibtcs Se^siefffnonalfbtis. Romce 1555. 
t is well known that the Laplanders drive a profitable 
lide in selling tmniids^ but it is pefhaps less notcMdous, 
uit ^within these <few years suc^ a commodity might be 
urchased on British ground, where it was likely ^o be 
1 mesX request. At the vil^ge cH Stromness, on ^e 
^iviiey main idanfl, called Pomona, lived in 1814, an 
g^ dame, called Bessie Millie, who helped out her 
obsifitence by selling fitvpurable winds to mariners. He 
ras a venturous master of a vessel who left the road* 
lead of Stromness without paying his ofiWing to pro- 
iftiate Sessie Millie. Her i&t was extvemdly mpder^, 
eu^ exactly cdxpence, for \4iich, as ^ explaicted faer- 
e^ i^e boiled h&r ketde and gave ihAt^sAL alkiwiVMgt ^^ 
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her prayersy for she disclaimed all unlawful arts 
wind thus petitioned for was sure, she said, tc 
though occasionally the mariners had to wait son 
for it. The woman's dwelling and appearance w 
unbecoming her pretensions ; her house, which 
the brow of the steep hill on which Stronmess is 
ed, was only accessible by ti series of dirty and ' 
tons lanes, and for exposure might have been the 
of Eolus himself, in whose commodities the inl 
dealt. She hei|;elf was, as she told us, nearly oi 
dred years old^ withered and dried up like a n 
A clay-coloured kerchief, folded round her head, 
sponded in colour to her corpse-like complexion* 
light-blue eyes that gleamed with a lustre like tha 
sanity, an utterance of astonishing rapidity, a n 
chin that almost met together, and a ghastly ex] 
of cunning, gave her the effect of Hecate. She 
bered Gow the pirate, who had been a native of t 
lands, in which he closed his career, as mentione 
prefece. Such was Bessie MiUie, to whom the x 
paid a sort of tribute, with a feeling betwixt j 
earnest. 

Reluctance to save a drowning Man.— 

1. 3, (bottom. J 

It is remarkable, that in an archipelago where i 
persons must be necessarily endangered by the wi 
strange and inhuman a maxim should have ingn 
self upon the minds of a people otherwise kind, 
and hospitable. But all with whom I have spoke 
that it was almost general in the beginning of tl 
teenth century, and with difficulty weeded out by 
dulous instructions of the clergy, and the rigorous 
tions of the proprietors. There is little doubt it h 
originally introduced as an excuse for suffering th 
attempted to escape from the wreck to perish un 
w that there bMDg no wxnv7^t) ^^ tg^;^ \^ qqi 
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as lawful plunder. A story was told me, I hope an un- 
trae one, that a vessel having got ashore among the 
breakers on one of the remote Zetland islands, five or six 
men, the whole or greater part of the imfortunate crew, 
endeavoured to land by assistance of a hawser, which 
they had secured to a rock ; the inhabitants were assem- 
bled, and looked on with some uncertainty, till an old 
man said, '^ Sirs, if these men come ashore, the addition- 
al mouths will eat all the meal we have in store for win- 
ter ; and how are we to get more ?" A young fellow, 
moved with this argument^ struck the rope asunder with 
his axe, and all the poor wretches were immersed among 
the breakers, and perished. 

Mair Wrecks ere Winter. — P. 152, 1. 17. 

The ancient Zetlander looked upon the sea as the pro- 
vider of his living, not only by the plenty produced by 
the fishings, but by the spoil of wrecks. Some particu- 
lar islands have fallen off very considerably in their rent, 
since the commissioners of the lighthouses have ordered 
lights on the Isle of Sanda and the Pentland Skerries. A 
gentleman, familiar with those seas, expressed surprise at 
seeing the farmer of one of the isles in a boat with a very 
old pair of sails. *^ Had it been His will" — said the man, 
with an affected deference to Providence, very inconsis- 
tent with the sentiment of his speech — '^ Had it been 
His will that light had not been placed yonder, I would 
have had enough of new sails last winter.'' 

Zetland Corn-mills. — P. 213, L 2, (bottom.) 

There is certainly something very extraordinary to a 
stranger in Zetland corn-mills. They are of the smallest 
possible size ; the wheel which drives them is horizontal, 
and the cogs are turned diagonally to the water. The 
beam itself stands upright, and is inserted in a stone 
quern of the old-fashioned construction, which it txums 
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round, ^d ib^8 perfonx^ its duty. >Had BobioisQn Qm- 
see ever been in'Zetland/he would have had no difficulty 
,in contriving a machine for grinding com in his doseit 
island. These mills are thatched over in a'litUerhoveli 
whiifeh has much the air of a p^-sty. There may be five 
hundred such mills on one island, not capable any one 
of them of grinding above a sackful of com ^t a. time. 

i^iXGilEN.^P. 218, L 9. 

What is eat by way .bf relish to dry bread .is called 
i^i^cAen in Scotland, as cheese, dried fish, or the like 
relishing morsels. 

" I WAS PmiESSBP," .AN3W9|lia> JHJS .OLD TiUTiDK, 

" TO SERVE UNDER Montrose." — P. 284, L 12. 

Montrose, in his 'last and ill-advised attempt to 'invade 
Scotland, augmented his small army of Danes and 6eoi- 
tidh Royalists, by some bands of raw troops, hafldfy -le- 
vied, or •rather pressed into his service, in the^O^kn^and 
Zetland Isles, who, having little heart either to^the oaoie 
or manntt of service, behaved but indifferoitly yiihea »th^ 
came into action. 

Sm John Urry.— P. 285, L 1. 

Here, as afterwards remarked in the text, tiie Zet^ 
Iander*s memory deoeived him grossly^ Sir John XJnry, a 
brave soldier of fortune, was at that time in Montrose's 
army, and made prisoner along with inm. He iad 
changed so often that the mistake is pardonable. After 
the action he waj8 exeguted by the Covenaatars ; and 

u WmUftAuokfpBg Waiwkkiiieii could dumge ao «ore.** 

Stcacbao compouoded &e bpdy by wUfib Montcofle ms 
routed* 
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TUe Sword-Dance is celebrated in^general temiB by 
OUns Ma^us.- He seems to have considered it as pe- 
culiar to the Norwegians, from whom it may have passed 
to the Orkneymeu and Zetlanders^ with other northern 
costoms«r 

*^ Of thimr Danciko in Arms. 

*^ Moreoyefy the northern Goths and Swed^» had an- 
other sport to. exercise youth wit^all, that they wi& dance 
atfl skip amongst naked awoids and xlAt^tous weapons. 
And this they do after the manner of madt^rs ^ deti^Ce 
as they are taught from their youth by skilful teachers, 
that xknee before them, and sing to it. And tbiUplay 
is-shoiiiwd especiaMy about Shtovetidev ciUed in Itmian 
Mocchararum^ For^ before camkalsiy all the^ ybuth 
dance for eight days together, holding theit swdros up, 
but within the scabbards for three times turning about ; 
and then they do it with their naked swords lifted up. 
After thi% turning more moderatefyy taking the points 
and pummek one of the other, they change ranks, and 
place themselves in a tria^nal figure, and this they 
called Rosam; and presentfy they d&ohre it by drawing 
back their swordiri and lifting them up, that upon every 
one's head there may be made a square Rosa, and then 
by a most nimbly whisking their swords about collater- 
ally, they quickly leap back, and end the sport, which 
they guide with pipes or songs, or both together, first by 
a more heavy, then by a more vehement, and lastly by a 
most vehement dancing. But this speculation is scarce 
to be understood but by those who look on, how comely 
and decent it is, when at one word, or one commanding, 
the whole armed multitude is directed to fall to fight, 
and clergymen may exercise themselves, and mingle them- 
selves amongst others at this sport, because it is all guid- 
ed by most wise reason." 
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To the Priiiuite*8 account of the sword-danee, I am 
able to add the words sung or chanted, on occasion of 
this dance, as it is still performed in Papa Stour, a re- 
mote island of Zetland, where alone the custom keeps 
its ground. It is, it will be observed by antiquaries, a 
species of play or mystery, in which the seven Champi- 
ons of Chnstendom make their appearance as in the in- 
terlude presented in « All's Well that Ends Well." 
This dramatic curiosity was most kindly procured for my 
use by Dr Scott of Hazlar Hospital, son of my friend 
Mr Scott of Mewbie, Zetland. Mr Hibbert has, in 
his Description of the Zetland Islands, given an ac- 
count of the sword-dance, but somewhat less full than 
the following : 

^^ Words used as a prelude to the Sword 
Dance, • a Danish or Norwegian Ballet, 

COMPOSED some CbNTURIBS AGO, AND PRESERV- 
ED IN Papa Stour Zetland. 

Personje Dramatis.* 

(Enter Master in the character of St George.) 

Brave gentles all within this boor,-|* 

If ye delight in any sport, 

Come see me dance upon this floor. 

Which to you all shall yield comfort. 

Then shall I dance in such a sort» 

As possible I may or can ; 

You, minstrel men, play me a Porte,t 

* So placed in the old MS. 

f Boor^'-w spdt, to accord with the vulgar prouundatioii of 
the word bower, 

I Porte — so spelt in the originaL The word is known as indi* 
eating a piece of music on the bagpipe, to which ancient instroinestf 
which is of Scandinavian origin, the sword-dance may have been 
originally composed. 
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That I on diis floor may prove a man. 

(He bowsy and dances in a line.) 
Now have I danced with heart and hand, 
Brave gentles all, as you may see, 
For I have been tried in many a land. 
As yet the truth can testify ; 
In England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Italy, and 

Spain, 
Have I been tried with that good sword of steel. 

{Dratos andjlourishes.) 
Yet I deny that ever a man did mske me yield ; 
For in my body there is strength. 
As by my manhood may be seen ; 
And I with that good sword of length, 
Have oftentimes in perils been. 
And over champions I was king. 
And by the strength of this right hand, 
Once on a day I kill*d fifteen, 
And left them dead upon the land. 
Therefore, brave minstrel, do not care. 
But play to me a Porte most light. 
That I no longer do forbear. 
But dance in aHl these gentles' sight ; 
Although my strength makes you abased, 
Brave grentles all, be not afraid. 
For he» are sk champions, with me, staid. 
All by my manhood I have raised. 

(He dances.} 
Since I have danced, I think it best 
To call my brethren in your sight, 
That I may have a little rest, 
And they may dance with all their mi^ht ; 
With heart and hand as they are knignts. 
And shake their swords of steel so bright. 
And show their main strength on this floor, 
For we shall have another bout 
Before we pass out of this door. 
Therefore, brave minstrel, do not care 
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To play to me a Porte most lighti 

That I no longer do forbear^ 

But danoe in all these gentles' aght* 

(lie dancesy and then ifUroduces his knightst 
as undet.) 
Stout James of SpaiB, both tried and sibiir,* 
Thkie acts are known full well indeed ; 
And Champion Dennis, a French Im^bt, 
Who stout and bold is to be seen ; 
And David, a Welshman bom, 
Who is come of noble blood ; 
And Patrick also, who blew the horn, 
An Irish knight, amongst the wood» 
Of Italj^ brave Ajithony the good, 
And Ajidrew of Scotland King; 
St George of England, bhive mdeed. 
Who to the Jews wrought mticlde tinte* f 
Away with this I— Let us come to sport, 
Since that ye have a mind to -war. 
Since that ye have this bargain sought, 
Come let us fij^t and do not fear. 
Therefore, br&Ve minstrel, do not care 
To play to me a Porte most light,- 
That I no longer do forbear. 
But dance in SX -these gentles' sighl. 

(He dances, and advances to JAM^i^ of Spain, 
Stout James of Spain, both tried and stoiir, 
Thine acts are known full well' indeed. 
Present thyself within our si^t, 
Without either fear or dread. 
Coimt not for favour or for feid, 
Since of thy acts thou hast been sure; 
Brave James of Spain, I will thee lead. 
To prove thy manhood on this floor. 

(James dances,) 
Brave champion Dennis, a French knight, 

* Stour, great. 

t MuckU tinte% much lo9» or barm ; so in MS. 
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Who stout aiid bold is to be seen. 

Present thyself here in our sight, 

Thou brave French knight, 

Who bold hast been ; 

Since thou such valialit acts hast done, 

Come let us see some of them now 

With courtesy, thou brave French knight. 

Draw out thy sword of noble hue. 

(pENNis daneeSy while the others retire to a side.) 

Bnave David a bow must string, and with awe 

Set up a wand upon a stand, 

And that brave David will deave in twa.* 

(David dances solus.) 
Here is, I think, an Irish knight. 
Who does not fear, or does not fright, 
To prove thyself a valiant man. 
As thou hast done full ofUn bright ; 
Bhtve Patrick, dance, if that thou can. . 

(He dances.) 
Thou stout Italian, come thou here ; 
Thy name is Anthony, most stout ; 
Dhiw out thy sword Uiat is most dear, 
And do thou fight without any doubt ; 
Thy leg thou shake, thy neck thou lout, f 
And show some courtesy on diis floor, 
For we shall have another bout, 
Before we pass out of diis boor. ' 

Thou kindly Scotsman, come thou here ; 
Thy name is Andrew of Fair Scotland ; 
Draw out thy sword that is most dear, 
Fight for thy king with thy right hand ; 
And aye as long as thou canst stand, 

* flioinethiiig is evidently amiss or bnkitted here. David [^babljr 

ubited some &at of archery* 

\ iMtO^-^ bend or bow down, pronotmced 2oof, i^ dovM is do9t 

Scotland. 

VOL. XIX. R 
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Fight for thy king with all thy heart ; 

And then, foE to confirm his hand. 

Make all his enemies for to smart. — (iSe danea,) 

{Music begins,\ 

FiGUIR. ♦ 

" The SIX stand in rank with their swords reclining on 
then: shoulders. The Master (St George) dances, and 
then strikes the sword of James of Spain, who follows 
George, then dances, strikes the sword of Dennis, who 
follows behind James. In like manner the rest — the 
music playing— ^swords as before. After the six are 
brought out of rank, they and the master form a circle, 
and hold the swords point and hilt. This circle is dan> 
ced round twice. I'be whole, headed by the master, 
pass under the swords held in a vaulted manner. They 
jump over the swords. This naturally placets the swords 
across, which they disentangle by passing under their 
right sword. They take up the seven swords,, and form 
a circle, in which they dance round. 

" The master runs under the sword opposite, which 
he jumps over backwards. The others do the same. He 
then passes under the right*hand sword, which th& others, 
follow, in wh^ch position they dance, until commanded 
by the master, when they form into a circle, and dance 
round as before. They then jump over the right-hand 
sword, by which means their backs are to the circle, and 
their hands across their backs. They dance round in 
that form until the master calls ' Loose,' when they pass 
under the right sword,, and are< in a^ perfect circle. 

'^ The master lays down his sword, and laya K^ld of 
the point of James's sword. He then turns himself, 
James, and the others, into a clew. When so formed, he 
passes under out of the midst of the circle ; the others 
follow ; they vault as before. After several other evdu- 
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^ionsy they throw themselves into a circle, with their 
Hxms across the breast. They afterwards form such fi- 
gures as to form a shield of their swords, and the shield 
is so compact that the master and his knights dance al- 
ternately with this shield upon their heads. It is then 
laid down upon the floor. Each knight lays hold of 
their former points and hilts with their hands across, 
^hich disentangle by figuirs directly contrary to those 
that formed the shield. This finishes the Ballet. 

Epilogue. ^ 

Mars does rule, he bends his brows, 
He makes us all agast ; * 
After the few hours that we stay here, 
Venus will rule at last. 

Farewell, farewell, brave gentles all, 
That herein do remain, 
I wish you health and happinessj^ 
TiU we return again. 

[^ExeunU " 

The manuscript firom which the above was copied was 
transcribed from a very old one^ by Mr William Hen- 
derson junior of Papa Stour in Zetland. Mr Hender- 
son's copy is not dated, but bears his own signature, and, 
from various circumstances, it is known to have been 
written about the year 1788. 

The Dwarfie Stone. — P. 365, bottom. 

This is one of the wonders of the Orkney Islands, 
though it has been rather undervalued by their late his- , 
torian, Mr Barry. The island of Hoy rises abruptly, 
starting as it were out of the sea, which is contrary to 
the gentle and flat character of the Isles of Orkney. It 

• Affost'^o spelt m MS. 
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It isTcry flfeeep, 
ced ao M to caldi dbe mkls of fhit Wafeom Oena, idi 
bM ft DoUe aid fHCtoreiqae cffxt fiond piMte of licVi 
The higbcst pedk B dmdcdfrm sMidiff oHKoee, dt 
cd the Waid-luBy b]f a kng amanpf laOer fidl of pcil* 
bo^ Upon dbe dope of tliB kn kiB» and joit idan 
the principal moimtaiD of Hot opcaa in m huUim lafi 
or corrie» lies wlnt B caUed the Ihraifie SUwB. Itiii 
great fra^meiit of samdatone, compnuing one aoGdiBM, 
wfaidi has long since been detadied firom a bdt of the 
same materials, cresting the eminence aboie the ipoi 
where it now ties, and which has slid doam tH. it readi- 
ed its present situation. Tlie ro^ is about aLiui feet 
h^^ twenty-two feet long, and serentecB feet braad. Tk 
upper end of it is hollowed by iron toob^ of wbkh the 
mnks are evident, into a sort of apartment. ftaitainiB g 
two beds of stone, with a passage between thoaa. The 
uppermost and laigest bed is five feet e^it indies long, 
by two feet broad, which was supposed to be oaed by die 
dwarf himself ; the lower coudi is shorter, and rounded 
off, instead of being squared at the corners. There is 
an entrance of about three feet and a half square^ and a 
stone liesbefine it calculated to fit the opening. A soit 
of skylight window gives light to the apartment. We can 
only guess at the purpose of this monument, and differ- 
ent ideas hare beoi suggested. Some have s u pposed it 
the woik of some travelling mason ; but the cui bono 
would remain to be accounted for. The Rev. Mr Barry 
conjectures it to be a hermit's cell ; but it displays no 
symbol of Christianity, and the door opens to me west- 
ward. The Orcadian traditions all^ the woik to be 
that of a dwarf, to whom they ascribe supernatural powen, 
and a malevolent disposition, the attributes of that race 
in Norse mythology* Whoever inhidnted this singular 
den certainly enjoyed. 
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[ observed, that commencing just opposite to the Dwar- 
&e Stone, and extending in a line to the sea-beach, there 
ire a number of small barrows, or cairns, which seem to 
connect the stone with a very large cairn where we land- 
DcL This curious monument may therefore have been 
intended as a temple of some kind to the Northern Dii 
&IineS| to which itie cairns might direct worshippens. 

Carbuncle on the Ward-hill.— P. 366, 1. 16. 

** At the west end of this stone, (i. e. the Dwarfie 
Stone,) stands an exceeding high mountain of a steep 
ascent, called the Ward-lull of Hoy, near the top of 
which, in the months of May, June, and July, about 
midnight, is seen something that shines and sparkles ad- 
lairablT, and yAach is often seen a great way off. It 
hath shined mote brightly before than it does now,, and 
though many have climbed up the hill, and attempt<id to 
seardi lor i^ yet they could find nothbg. The vulgar 
talk of it as some enchianted oaibunde, but I take it ramer . 
to be som& water sliding down the face of a smooth rock, 
nAich^ when the sun, at such a time, shines upon, the re- 
flection causeth that admirable splendour. " — Va, Wal* 
ijLCE*s- Description of the Islands qfOrhnet^^ 12mo, 
1700, p. 52. 

Cruelty to the Dog-Fish. — P. 377, 1. 12. 

This cruelty is practised by some fishers, out. of a vin- 
dictive hatred to these ravenous fishes. 
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^< I HATE ALL SPANIARDS SINCE THEY CAME HBBB 
AND REFT THE FaIR IsLE MeN OF THEIR ViV-. 
ERS IN 1558."_P. 16, 1. 2. 

The Admiral of the Spanish Annada was wrecked on 
the Fair Isle, half-way hetwixt the Orkney and Zetland 
Archipelago. The Duke of Medina Sidonia landed, 
with some of his pe^le, and pillaged the islanders of 
their winter stores. These strangers are remembered as 
having remained on the island by force, and on bad terms 
with the inhabitants, till spring returned, when they ef- 
fected their escape. 

Old Galdragon. — P. 20, 1. 2. 
Gatdra* Kinna^the Norse for a sorceress. 

Fortune-telling Rhymes. — Chap. I. P. 3-22. 

The author has in the preceding chapter supposed 
that a very ancient northern custom, used by those who 
were accounted soothsaying women, might have survived, 
though in jest rather than earnest, among the Zetlanders, 
their descendants. The following original account of 
such a scene will show the ancient importance and con- 
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sequence of such a prophetic character as was assumed 
by Nortia : — 

" There lived in the same territory (Greenland) a 
woman named Thorbiorga, who was a prophetess^ and 
called the little Vola, (or fatal sister,) the only one of 
nine sisters who survived. Thorbiorga, during the win- 
ter, used to frequent the festivities of thB season, invited 
by those who were desirous of learning their own for- 
tune, and the future events which impended. Torquil 
being a man of consequence in the country, it fell to his 
lot to enquire how long the dearth was to endure vnth 
which the country was then afflicted ; he therefore in- 
vited the prophetess to his house, having made liberal 
preparation, as was the custom, for receiving a guest of 
such consequence. The seat of the soothsayer was placed 
in an eminent situation, and covered with pillows filled 
with the softest eider down. In the evening she arrived, 
together with a person who had been sent to meet her, 
and show her the way to TorquiFs habitation. She was 
attired as follows : She had a sky-blue tunick, having 
the front ornamented with gems from the top to the 
bottom, and wore around her throat a necklace of glass 
beads.* Her head-gear was of black lambskin, the 
lining being the fur of a white wild-cat. She leant on a 
staff, having a ball at the top. f The staff was orna- 
mented with brass, and the ball or globe with gems or 
pebbles. She wore a Hunland (or Hungaria!n) girdle, 
to which was attached a large potich, in which she kept 
her magical implements. Her shoes were of sealskin, 
dressed with the hair outside, and secured by long and 
thick straps, fastened by brazen clasps. She wore gloves 
of the wild-cat*s skin, with the fur inmost. As this ve- 

* We may suppose the beads to htfre been of the potent adder- 
stone, to which so many virtues were ascribed. 
. f Like ihose anciently borne by porters at the gates of distin^ 
gukhed persons, as a badge of office. 
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nenUe penon entered the hall, all saluted her with dofr 
respect ; bat she only returned the compliments of sodi 
as were agreeable to her. Torquil conducted her with 
reverence to the seat prepared fi>r her, and requested she 
would purify the apartment and company asBembled, b) 
casting her eyes over them. She was by no means spir 
ing of her words. The table being at length oovm4 
sudi Tiands were placed before Thoibiorga as suited he 
diaracter of a soothsayer. These were^ a preparatiqii o 
goat's milk, and a mess composed of the hearts of m 
ous animals ; the prophetess made use of a bnzen spoon 
and a pointless knife, the handle of which was compotM 
of a whale s tooth, and ornamented with two rings o 
brass. The table being removed, Torquil addreao 
Thorbioiga, requesting her ofHnion of his house an 
guests^ at the same time intimating the subjects on whjd 
he and the company were desirous to consult her. 

** Thorbiotga replied, it was impossible £ot her % 
answer thor enquiries until she had slept a nig^t uodc 
his roo£ The next rooming, therefore, the magical an 
paratus necessary lor her purpose was prepared, and m 
then enquired, as a necessary part of the ceremony, lAc 
thor there was any female present viho could sing a m 
gical song called ^ Vardtokur* ' When no songstiw 
such as she desired could be fennd, Gudrida, the dan^ 
ter of Tcnquil, replied, ^ I am no sorceress or aood 
sa^er ; but my nurse, Haldisa, taught me, when in la 
land,- a song called Vardlokur* ' — * Then thou knowq 
more than I was aware o^ ' said TorquiL * But as 
am a Christian, ' continued Gudrida, ^ I consider thai 
rites as matters which it is unlawful to promote, and di 
song itself as unlawfiiL ' — ^ Nevertheless, ' answered d 
soothsayer, ^ thou mayst help us in this matter withoi 
any harm to thy religion, since the task will remain wil 
Torquil to provide every thing necessary fer the preaai 
purpose. ' Torquil also earnestly entreated Gudrida, ti 
she consented to grant his request. The females thi 
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led Thorbiorga, who took her place on a sort of 
stage ; Gudrida then sung the magic song, with 

sweet and tuneful, as to excel any thing that 
D heard by any present. The soothsayer, de- 
ath the melody, returned thanks to the singer, 
. said, ' Much I have now learned of dearth and 
approaching the country, and many things are 
ir to me which before were hidden, aa weS from 
hers. Our present dearth of substance shall not 
lure for the present, and plenty will in the spring 
to scarcity. The contagious diseases also, witH 
le country has been for some time afflicted, wiH 
rt time take their departure. To thee, Gudrida> 

1 recompense for thy assistance on this occasion, 
e a fortune of higher import than any one could 
ijectured. You shall be married to a man of 
re in Greenland ; but you shall not long enjoy 
m, for your fate recalls you to Iceland, whepe 
1 become the mother of a numerous and honour- 
ily, which shall be enlightened by a luminous 
;ood fortune. So, my daughter, wishing thee 
[ bid thee &rewell. ' The prophetess, having 
Is given answers to all queries which were put to 
er by Torquil or his guests, departed to show 
at another festival, to which she had been in- 
that purpose. But all which she had presaged, 
mceming the public or individuals, came tn^ly 

kbove narrative is taken from the Saga of Erick 
13 quoted by the learned Bartholine m his curi- 
c. He mentions similar instances, particularly 
leida, celebrated for her predictions^ who attend- 
lis for the purpose, as a. modem Scotsman might. 
ipaeing fortunes, with a gallant tail^ or retinue, 

male ancl fifteen female attendants. — See De 
ContempUe a Danis adhuc gentilibus Mortis^ 

cap, 4. 
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Promise of Odin. — P. 39, 1. last. 

Although the Father of Scandinavian mythology has 
been as a deity long forgotten in the archipelago, whicK 
was once a very small part of his realm, yet even at this 
day his name continues to be occasionally attested as se- 
curity for a promise. 

It is curious to observe, that the rites with which such 
attestations are still made in Orkney, correspond to those 
of the ancient Northmen. It appears from several au- 
thorities, that in the Norse ritual, when an oath was im- 
posed, he by whom it was pledged passed his hand, while 
pronouncing it, through a massive ring of silver kept for 
that purpose. * In like manner, two persons, generally 
lovers, desirous to take the promise of Odin, which they 
considered as peculiarly binding, joined hands through a 
circular hole in a sacrificial stone, which lies in the Or- 
cadian Stonehenge, called the Circle of Stennis, of which 
we shall speak more hereafler. The ceremony is now 
confined to the troth-plighting of the lower classes, but 
at an earlier period may be supposed to have influenced 
a character like Mitma in the higher ranks. 

Haunted Isles. — P. 43, 1. 21. 

An elder brother, nOw no more, who was educated in 
the navy, and had been a midshipman in Rodney's 
squadron in the West Indies, used to astonish the au- 
thor s boyhood with tales of those haunted islets. On 
one of them, called, I believe, Coffinkey, the s6am6n 
positively refused to pass the night, and came off every 
evening while they were engaged in completing the Yra* 
tering of the vessel, returning the following sunrise. 

* See the Eyrbiggia Saga. 
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XiNES, — ** Piireioellf fanhvettf the voice you hear^* 

' &c— P. 57. 

I cannot suppress the pride of saying, tliat these lines 
liave been beautifully set to original music, by Mrs Ark- 
wright, of Derbyshire. 

" A Line of Virgil, turned up casually, was 

RECEIVED IN THE SEVENTEENTH CeNTURY, AND 

IN THE Court of England, as an intimation 
OF FUTURE Events." — P. 61, 1. 20. 

The celebrated Sortes Virgilianae were resorted to by 
Charles I. and his courtiers, as a mode of prying into 
futurity. 

MoTTo^ Chap. VI. p. 103. 

" Nae longer she wept — her tears were a' spent,* &c." 

It is worth while saying, that this motto, and the 
ascription of the beautiful ballad from which it is taken 
to the Right Honourable Lady Ann Lindsay, occasion- 
ed the ingenious authoress's acknowledgment of the 
ballad, of which the Editor, by her permission, pub- 
lished a small impression, inscribed to the Bannatyne 
Club. 

The Pictish Burgh.— -P. 121-2. 

The Pictish Burgh, a fort which Noma is supposed 
to have converted into her dwelling-house, has been fully 
described in the Notes upon Ivanhoe, vol. xix. p. 99, 
of this edition. An accoimt of the celebrated castle of 
Mousa is there given, to afford an opportunity of com- 
paring it with the Saxon Castle of Coningsburgh. It 
should, however, have been mentioned, that the Castle 
of Mousa imderwent considerable repairs at a compara- 
tively recent period. Accordingly, Torfsus assures us, 
that even this ancient pigeon-house, composed of dry 
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To play to me a Porte most lights 

That 1 no longer do foibear> 

But dance in all these gentles' sight* 

(He dances^ and then introduces his knigk 
as undet*) 
Stout James of Spain, both tiied and stouTi * 
Thine acts are known full well indeed ; 
And Champion Dennis, a French bi^ht. 
Who stout and bold is to be seen ; 
And David, a W^^^™^^ bom, 
Who is come of noble blood ; 
And Patrick also, who blew the horn, 
An Irish knight, amongst the wood» 
Of Italji brave Aiithony the good. 
And Ajidrew of Scotland King; 
St George of England, btave mdeed, 
Who to the Jews wrought muclde tinte* \ 
Away with this I-»Let us come to sport. 
Since that ye have a mind to war. 
Since that ye have this bargain sought, 
Come let us fij^t and do not fear. 
Therefore, br^Ve minstrel, do not care 
To play to me a Porte most light,- 
That -I no longer do forbear, 
But dance in aU these gentles' sighi. 

{He dances^ and advances to Jam^s^ of- Spa 
Stout James of Spain, both tried and stoiir, 
Thine acts are known full well'indeed, 
Present thyself within our si^t. 
Without either fear or dread. 
Count not for favour o» for feid. 
Since of thy acts thou hast been sure; 
Brave James of Spain, I will thee lead. 
To prove thy manhood on this floor. 

(James dances,) 
Brave champion Dennis, a French knight, 

* Stour, great* 

t Muckh Hnte^ nnich lo9» or barm ; eo in MS. 
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Who stout aiid bold is to be seen. 

Present thyself here in our sight, 

Thou brave French knight. 

Who bold hast been ; 

Since thou such valialit acts hast done, 

Come let us see some of them now 

With courtesy, thou brave French knight. 

Draw out thy sword of noble hue. 

(psNNis dances^ while the others retire to a side.) 

DtSLve David a bow must string, and with awe 

Set up a wand upon a stand, 

And that brave David will deave in twa.* 

(David dances solus.) 
Here is, I think, an Iri^ knight. 
Who does not fear, or does not fright, 
To prove thyself a valiant man, 
As thou hast done full ofUn bright ; 
Bhtve Patrick, dance, if that thou can. 

(He dances.) 
Thou stout Italian, come thou here ; 
Thy name is Anthony, most stout ; 
Dhiw out thy sword that is most clear, 
And do thou fight without any doubt ; 
Thy leg thou shake, thy neck thou lout, f 
And show some courtesy on ikaa floor, 
For we shall have another bout. 
Before we pass out of diis boor. ' 

Thou kindly Scotsman, come thou here ; 
Thy name is Andrew of Fair Scotland ; 
Draw out thy sword that is most clear. 
Fight for thy king with thy right hand ; 
And aye as long as thou canst stand, 

* Somethiiig is evidently amiss or bnkitted here. David ^hthlj 

libited some &at of archery* 

f Lottt^-^ bend or bow down, pronooaced loat^ i^ dtmbi is do«t 

Scotland. 

VOL. XIX. R 
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share of what is left. " This wajs. said while the pait^ mf 
entered the hut. 

•Antique Coins found in Zetland. — P. 170, ISi 

('bottom,^ lii 

While these sheets were passing through the press, 1 '^'^ 
received a letter from an honourable and learned fiend| 
containing the following passage, relating to a discovery 
in Zetland : — " Within a few weeks, the workmen tak- 
ing up the foundation of an old wall, came on a hearth- 1^ 
stone, under which they found a horn, surrounded with [^ 
massive silver rings, like bracelets, and filled with coins 
of the Heptarchy, in perfect preservation. The place of 
finding is within a very short distance of the [supposed] 
residence of Noma of the Fitful-head. "-—Thus one of r^ 
the very improbable fictions of the tale is verified by a 
singular coincidence. 



i 



Orkney Grouse. — P. 194, last line. 

It is very curious that the grouse, plenty in Orkney 
as the text declares, should be totally unknown in the 
neighbouring archipelago of Zetland, which is only a- 
bout sixty miles distance, with the Fair Isle as a step 
between. 

Character of Norna. — P. 236, 1. 17. 

The character of Norna is meant to be an instance of 
that singular kind of insanity, during which the patient, 
while she or he retains much subtlety and address for Ae 
power of imposing upon others, is still more ingenious, in 
.endeavouring to impose upon themselves. Indeed, nu^ 
niacs, of this kind may be oftea observed to possess a 
sort of double character, in one of which they are the 
being whom their distempered imagination shapes out, 
and in the other». their own natural sqlf, as seen to exist 
by other people. This species of double, consciousness 
makes wild work with the patient's imagination^ and, ju- 
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sly used, is perhaps a frequent means of restoring 
of intellect. Exterior curcumstances striking the 

often have a powerful effect in undermining or 
Qg the airy castles which the disorder has excited, 
ite medical gentleman, my particular friend, told me 
» of a lunatic patient confined in the Edinhuigh 
suy. He was so far happy that his mental aliena- 
as of a gay and pleasant character, giving a kind of 

explanation to all that came in contact with him. 
nsidered the large house, numerous servants, &c. 
hospital, as all matters of state and consequence 
ing to his own personal establishment, and had no 
of his own wealth and grandeur. One thing alone 
d this man of wealth. Although he was provided 

first-rate cook and proper assistants, although his 
vas regularly supplied vnth every delicacy of the 
^ yet he confessed to my friend, that by some un- 
on depravity of the palate, every thing which he 
sied of porridge. This peculiarity, of course, a- 
om the poor man being fed upon nothing else, and 
ie his stomach was not so easily deceived as his 
senses. 

Birds of Prey.— P. 236, 1. 17. 

&vourable a retreat does the island of Hoy afford 
*ds of prey, that instances of their ravages, which 
n occur in other parts of the country, are not un- 
there. An individual was living in Orkney not long 

whom, while a child in its swaddling clothes, an 
actually transported to its nest in the hill of Hoy. 
Uy the eyry being known, and the bird instantly 
ed, the child was found unmjurcd, playing with the 
; eagles. A story of a more ludicrous transporta- 
79s told me by the reverend clergyman who is mi- 

of the island. Hearing one day a strange gr unt- 
ie, suspected his servants had permitted a sow and 
which were tenants pf his &rm-^ard; to get apojong 
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the bttiey erop. Having in vtan looked tot the tn» | ?* 

gressors upon solid earth, he at length cast his eyes op- 

ward> when he discovered one of the litter in the tskm 

of a large eagle, which was soaring away with the rnSo' 

tonate pig (squeaking all the while with terror) towaidi 

her nest in the crest of Hoy. 

ho: 

** Fired off his Pistol uitdbr the Table."— 

P. 247, 1. 6. 

This was really an exploit of the celebrated Avery die 
pirate, who suddenly, and without provocation, fired hit 
pistols under the table where he sat drinking with lab 
messmates, wounded one man severely, and thought die 
matter a good Jest. What is still more extraoidintty, |Z 
his crew regarded it in the same light. 



Si 

Si 



Thb Standing Stones of Stenmis. — P. 334, 

1. 6, (hottotn,) 

The Standing Stones of Stennis, as by a little pleo- 
nasm this remarkable monument is termed, fumiahes in 
irresistible refutation of the opinion of such antiquaries 
as hold that the circles usudly called Druidical, were 
peculiar to that race of priests. There^is eVery reascm to 
believe, that the custom was as prevalent in Scandinavia 
as in Gaul or Britain, and as common to the mythology 
of Odin as to Druidical superstition. There is even rea- 
son to think, that the Druids never occupied any part of 
the Orkneys, and tradition, as well as history, ascribes 
the Stones of Stennis to the Scandinavians. Two laigfe 
sheets of water, communicating with the sea, are con- 
nected by a causeway, with openings permitting the tide 
to rise and recede, whidi is called the bridge of Broisgar. 
Upon the eastern tongue of land appear the Standing 
Stones, arranged in the form of a haU circlci or rather a 
horse-shoe, the height of the pillars being fifteen feet 
and upwards. Within this drae lies a stone, [urohybly 
McrificiaL One of the filiate a little to the westward, 
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nertoTa^i with a circular hole, through which loving 
pies are wont to join hands when they take the PrO' 
eofOMUy as has been repeatedly mentioned in the 
m The enclosure is siirrounded by harrows, and on 
opposite isthmus, advancing towards the Bridge of 
isgar, there is another monument of Standing Stones, 
chy in this case, is completely circular. They are 

in size than those on the eastern side of the lake, 
r height running only &om ten or twelve to fourteen 
This western circle is surrounded by a deep trench 
vn on the outside of the pillars ; and I remarked four 
nil, or mounds of earth, regularly disposed around it^ 
ohenge excels this Orcadian monument ; but that of 
mis is, I conceive, the only one in Britain which can 
laid to approach it in consequence. All the northern 
ons marked by those huge enclosures the places of 
ular meeting, either for religious worship or the trans- 
on of public business of a temporal nature. The 
rti^em Popidar Antiquities contain, in an abstract 
he £yrbiggia Saga, a particular account of the man* 

in n^ch the Helga Fels, or Holy Rock, was set 
It hy the Pontiff Thorolf for solemn occasions. 
\ need only add, that, different from the monument on 
MiidTy Plain, the stones which were used in the Or* 
MD aide seem to have been raised from a quarry up* 
die i^ot, of which the marks are visible* 
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But why should lordlingB all our praise engross ? 
Rise, honest man, and sing the Man of Ross. 

Pope, 

Having, in the tale of the Heart of Mid-Lo- 
thian, succeeded in some degree in awakening 
an interest in behalf of one devoid of those ac- 
complishments which belong to a heroine almost 
by right, I was next tempted to choose a hero 
upon the same unpromising plan ; and as worth 
of character, goodness of heart, and rectitude 
of principle, were necessary to one who laid no 
claim to high birth, romantic sensibility, or any 
of the usual accomplishments of those who strut 
through the pages of this sort of composition, I 
made free with the name of a person who h«« 
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left the most magnificent proofs of his benefo- |^ 
lence and charity that the capital of Scotland 
has to display. 

To the Scottish reader little more need be 
said than that the man alluded to is George 
Heriot. But for those south of the Tweed, it 
may be necessary to add, that the person so 
named was a wealthy citizen of Edinburgh, aad 
the King's goldsmith, who followed James to 
the English c^tal, and was so siiocessful in his 
profession, as to die, in 1624, extremely wealthy 
for that period. He had no children ; and af- 
ter making a full provision for such relations as 
might have claims upon him, he left the residue 
of his forttme to establisli an hospital, in which 
the sons of Edinburgh freemen are gratuitously 
brought up and educated for the station to which 
their talents aaay recommend them, and are fi- 
nally enabled to enter life under respectable 
auspices. The Hospital in which this charity 
is maintained is a noULe quadrangle of the Go- 
thic order, and as omameittal to the city as a 
btulding, »s the manner in which the youths are 
firovided for and educatedt renders it nsefiil to 
the community as an institution* To the ho- 
nour of ihost who haive the manageloent, (die 
Mf^istrates and Clergy of Edinburgh,) the 
funds of the HiMpital have increased so mndi 
under their care, that it now mpports and edu- 
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'leates one hundred and thirty yoaths annually, 
many of whom have done honour to their coun- 
try in different situations. 

The founder of such a charity as this may be 
reasonably supposed to have walked through 
life with a steady pace, and an observant eye, 
neglecting no opportunity of assisting those who 
were not possessed of the experience necessary 
for their own guidance. In supposing his ef- 
forts directed to the benefit of a young noble- 
man, misguided by the aristocratic haughtiness 
of his own time, and the prevailing tone of sel- 
fish luxury which seems more peculiar to ours, 
as well as the seductions of pleasure which are 
piredotninant in all, some amusement, or even 
some advantage, might, I thought, be derived 
from the manner in which I might bring the 
exertions of this civic Mentor to bear in his pu- 
pil's behalf. I am, I own, no great believer in 
the moral utility to be derived from fictitious 
impositions ; yet if, in any case, a word spoken 
in season may be of advantage to a young per- 
son, it must surely be when it calls upon him to 
attend to the voice of principle and self-denial, 
instead of that of precipitate passion* I could 
not, indeed, hope or expect to represent my 
prudent and benevolent citizen in a point of 
tiew so interesting as that of the peasant girl, 
#ho nobly sacrificed her family affections to the 
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inti^rity of her moral character. Sdlif hov^ 
erer, somethii^ I hoped might be done Botal- 
together nnworthy the fiune vhkh Cjeorge He- 
riot has secored by the lasting benefits he his 
bestowed oq his coantnr. 

It appeared likely, that out of this simple plot 
I might weaye something attractiye; because 
the reign of James I^ in which George Heiiot 
flomisbed, gaye nnboonded scope to inyentioD 
in the fable, while, at the same time, it a£R>rded 
greater yariely and discrimination of chftTiicf*^^ 
than could, with historical consistepcy, have 
been introduced, if the scene had been laid a 
century earlier. Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tague has said, with eijual truth and taste, thai 
the most romantic region of eyery country is 
that where the mountains unite themselyes with 
the plains or lowlands. For similar reasons, it 
may be in like manner said, that the most pic-i 
turesque period of history is that when the an- 
cient rough and wild manners of a barbarous 
age are just becoming innoyated upon, and con- 
trasted by, tbe illumination of increased or le^ 
yiyed learuing, and tbe instructions of renewed 
or reformed religion^ The strong contrast pro- 
duced by the opposition of ancient manners to 
those which are gradually subduing them, i^ 
fords tbe lights and shadows necessary to giye 
efiect to 9' fictitious narratiye ; and whilq such a 
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period entitles the author to introduce incidents 
of a marvellous and improbable character, as 
arising out of the turbulent independence and 
ferocity, belonging to old habits of violence, 
still influencing the manners of a people who 
had been so lately in a barbarous state ; yet, on 
the other hand, the characters and sentiments 
of many of the actors may, with the utmost 
probability, be described with great variety of 
shading and delineation, which belongs to the 
newer and more improved period, of which the 
world has but lately received the light. 

The reign of James I. of England possessed 
this advantage in a peculiar degree. Some beams 
of chivalry, although its planet had been for 
some time set, continued to animate and gild 
the horizon ; and although probably no one act* 
ed precisely on its Quixotic dictates, men and 
women still talked the chivalrous language of 
Sir Philip Sydney's Arcadia ; and the ceremo- 
nial of the tilt-yard was yet exhibited, though 
it now only flourished as a Place de CarrouseL 
Here and there a high-spirited Knight of the 
Bath, witness the too scrupulous Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, was found devoted enough to the 
vows he had taken, to imagine himself obliged 
to compel, by the sword's point, a fellow-knight 
or squire to restore the top-knot of ribbon which 
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h^ bad stolen from a fair damsel ; * but ycl, 
while men were taking each other's lives on sudi 
intnctilios of honour, the hour was already a^ 
rived when Bacon was about to teach the world 
that they were no longer to reason from autho- 
rity to fact, but to establish truth by advancing 
from fact to fact, till they fixed an indisputable 
authority, not from hj/pothesis, but from expe- 
riment. 

The state of society in the reign of James L 
was also strangely disturbed, and the license of 
a part of the community was perpetually giving 
rise to acts of blood and violence. The bravo 
<^ the Queen's day, of whom Shakspeare has 
ghren us so many varieties, as Bardolph, Nym, 
Pistol, Peto, and the other companions of Fal- 
staff, men who had their humours^ or their par- 
ticular turn of extravaganza, had, since the 
commencement of the Low Country wars^ given 
way to a race of sworders, who used the rapier 
and dagger, instead of the far less dangerous 
sword and buckler; so that a historian says on 
diis subject, " that private quarrels were nou- 
rished, but especially between the Scots and 
th^ English ; and duels in every street main- 
tained ; divers sects and peculiar titles passed 
unpunished and unregarded, as the sect of the 

* See Lord Herbert of Cherbury's Memoirs. 



Hoftrlng Bojrs, Bonaventbrs, Bravadors, Qoar^ 
^erors, and ststch like, being persons prodigial, 
•find of great expense, who, having run them- 
selves into debt, were oodstrained to run next 
into factiiAis, to defend themselves from danjger 
of the law. These received countenance ^(om 
-divers of the nobility; and the citizens through 
lasciviousness consuming their estates, it wais 
like that the number [of these desperadoes] 
woald rather increase than diminish ; and un- 
-der these pretences they entered into many 
desperate enterprises, and scarce any durst 
wailk in the street after nine at night" * 

The same authority assures us farther, that 
^* ancient gentlemen, who had left their inherit- 
ance whole and well furnished with goods and 
. t^hattels (having thereupon kept good bouses) 
unto their sons, lived to see part consumed in 
riot and excess, and the rest in possibility to be 
utterly lost ; the holy state of matrimony made 
but a May-game, by which divers families had 
been subverted ; brothelhouses much frequent- 
Ted, and even great persons, prostituting their 
bodies to the intent to satisfy their lusts, con- 
sumed their substance in lascivious appetites. 
And'of all sorts, such knights and gentlemen, 

* Hiftory of tlie Fint Fourteen Yean of King James's Reign. 
See Somen's Tncts, edited by Scott, vol ii. p. 266. 
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as either through pride or prodigality had Con- 
sumed their substance, repairing to the city, 
and to the intent to consume their virtue also^ 
lived dissolute lives ; many of their ladies and 
daughters, to the intent to maintain themselves 
according to their dignity, prostituting their 
bodies in shameful manner. Alehouses, dicing- 
houses, taverns, and places of iniquity, beyond 
manner abounding in most places." 

Nor is it only in the pages of a puritanical, 
perhaps a satirical writer, that we find so shock- 
ing and disgusting a picture of the coarseness 
of the beginning of the seventeenth century. 
On the contrary, in all the comedies of the age, 
the principal character for gaiety and wit is a 
young heir, who has totally altered the esta- 
blishment of the father to whom he has suc- 
ceeded, and, to use the old simile, who resem- 
bles a fountain, which plays off in idleness and 
extravagance the wealth which its careful pa- 
rents painfully had assembled in bidden reser- 
voirs. 

And yet, while that spirit of general extra- 
.vagaiice seemed at work over a whole kingdom, 
another and very different sort of men were 
gradually forming the staid and resolyed cha- 
racters, which afterwards displayed themselves 
during the civil wars, and powerfully regulated 
and affected the character of the whole English 
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nation, until, rushing from one extreme to ano- 
ther, they sunk in a gloomy fanaticism, the 
splendid traces of the reviving fine arts. 

From the quotations which I have produced, 
the selfish and disgusting conduct of Lord Dal- 
gamo will not perhaps appear overstrained; 
nor will the scenes in Whitefriars and places 
of similar resort seem too highly coloured, 
rhis indeed is far from being the case. It was 
n James I.^s reign that vice first appeared af- 
ecting the better classes in its gross and undi^- 
raised depravity. The entertainments and 
amusements, of Elizabeth's time had an air of 
hat decent restraint which became the court 
»f a maiden sovereign ; and, in that earlier pe- 
iod, to use the words of Burke, vice lost half 
ts evil by being deprived of all its grossness.* 
II James's reign, on the contrary, the coarsest 
Measures were publicly and unlimitedly indulg- 
mI, since, according to Sir John Harrington, 
ibe men wallowed in beastly delights; and 
nren ladies abandoned their delicacy, androlled 
tbout in intoxication. After a ludicrous account 
>f a mask, in which the actors had got drunk, 
tnd behaved themselves accordingly, he adds, 
* I have much marvelled at these strange page- 
intries, and they do bring to my recollection 
what passed of this sort in our Queen's days, in 
iviuohi was sometimes an assistant and par- 
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taker : but never did I see suck lack o£ gooA 
order and sobriety as I have now: done* The 
gunpowder fright is got out of all our Iiiead%. 
and we are going on hereabout a& if the devil 
was contriving every man should blow. up. hiin* 
self by wild riot^ excess^ and deva8tatioit,o£ tisM 
and temperance. The great ladies do ga. wieii i 
masqued ; and indeed^ it be the only: show ef 
their modesty to conceal their countenauofi; 
but alack, they meet with such countenance, tor 
uphold their strange doings^ that I marvel nflft 
at aqght that happeps. " * 

Such being the state, of the courts cpafSft^.aei9^ 
suitUty brought aloug with it its or duiary: cmr 
pamQn» a brutal degree of uudisguifted adfislh 
Qess, destructive alike of philaothropy aod 
good-breeding; both of which^ in their s^wad 
spbei?es, depend upon the regard paid: bf each 
individual to the ioterest as well- as the: feelingfi 
of others. It is in such a time Utat. tbie^ heact^ 

* Harrington's N«g» Antiqus, toL ii p. 952. F6r-1lie groM 
dehmelicnr of the periacU. too nuieh encouagfid. by the C9am|te.<ii 
the monuchy who was* in oUicr respectsy meitbier witbonttaM 
' nor a good-natured disposition, see Winwood*s Memoxialsy Howi|% 
Letters, and other Memorials of fbe time ; but partifeaUrty, oonsolK 
the Private Letters and Coirespondenoe of Steenie^ iifmi Tlmlihig 
baiDt ^^ lua reverend Dad and Gossip, Kin^f Jamesy whitkflwm* 
with the grossed SA well aa iSt» most'childiah language. Unites? 
ed Mr D*Isradi, in an attempt to vindicate fbe. character of Jamei, 
has only succeeded in obtaining for himself the character of a iKflftl 
and iBgenioiii advocate^ wtthffiBt lOBsh advantage to hit z^yalotatf 
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less and shameless man of wealth and power 
may, like the supposed Lord Dalgamo, brazen 
out the shame of his villanies, and affect to tri* 
tunph in their consequences, so long as they 
were personally advantageous to his own pleiu> 
aures or profit. 

Alsatia is elsewhere explained as a cant name 
for Whitefriars, which, possessing certain pri- 
Tildes of sanctuary, became for that reason a 
nest of those mischievous characters who wer€ 
generally obnoxious to the law. These privi- 
l^es were derived from its having been an esta- 
blishment of the Carmelites, or White Friars, 
founded, says Stow, in his Survey of London^ 
by Sir Patrick Grey, in 1241. Edward I. gave 
them a plot of ground in Fleet Street, to build 
their church upon. The edifice th^i erected 
was rebuilt by Courtney, Earl of Devonshire, 
in the reign of Edward. In the time of the 
Reformation the place retained its immunitiefs 
as a sanctuary, and James I. confirmed and add«» 
ed to them by a charter in 1608. Shadwell was 
the first author who made some literary use of 
Whitefriars, in his play of the Squire of Alsfr- 
tiaf which turns upon the plot of the Adelphi 
of Terence. 

• 

' In this old play, two men of fortune, brothers^ 
educate two young men, (sons to the one and 
nephews to the other,} each under his own se* 
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parate system of rigour and indulgence. Th6 
elder of the subjects of this experiment, who 
has been very rigidly brought up, £dls at once 
into all the vices of the town, is debauched bj 
the cheats and bullies of Whitefriars, and, in a 
word, becomes the Squire of Alsatia. The poet 
gives, as the natural and congenial inhabitants 
of the place, such characters as the reader will 
find in the note. * The play, as we learn from 
the dedication to the Earl of Dorset and Mid- 
dlesex, was successful above the author's ex- 
pectations, *^ no comedy these many years haT- 
ing filled the theatre so long tc^ther. And I 

* « Chudbft A rascal, who bf reason of debte daieft not Mir out 
of Whitefriars, bnt there he iiiTeigles young heirs of entail, and h^ 
ihem to goods and money upon great disadvantages, is bound for 
<hem, and shares with them till he undoes Ihem. A lewd, ttnplh 
dent, debauched fellow, Tery expert in the cant about town. 

** Shamwdl, sousin to the Belfords, who being ruined by Oieit- 
ly, is made a decoy-duck for others, not daring to stir out of Aln- 
tia, where he live^. 1b bound with Cheatly for heirs, and liTes up- 
on them a dissolute ddiauched life. 

** Captain Haekum, a blockheaded bully of Alslitia, a cowardly, 
impudent, blustering fellow, formerly a sergeant in FUmders, who 
has run from his colours, and retreaied into 'Whitefriars for a ?eiy 
small debt. Where by tlie Alsatians he is dubb*d a ciiptain, marries 
one diat lets lodgings^ sdls cherry brandy, and is a bawd. 

**' ScrapeaU, a hypocritical, repeating, praying, psalm> siogiog, 
precise, feUow, pretending to great piety ; a godly knaye, who joins 
with Cheatly, and supplies young heirs trith goods atSd money. " — 
Jhumatia Penona to the Squire of AXeatiOj ShabwiIl's Worih 
vol, ir, , 
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d the great honour, " continues Shad well, 
to find so many friends, that the house was 
ver so full since it was built as upon the third 
y of this play, and vast numbers went away 
it could not be admitted. " * From the Squire 
Alsatia the author derived some few hints, and 
imed the footing on which the bullies and 
eves of the Sanctuary stood with their neigh- 
ars, the fiery young students of the Temple, 
which some intimation is given in the dra- 
itic piece. 

Such are the materials to which the author 
nds indebted for the composition of the For- 
les of Nigel, a novel which may be perhaps 
e of those that are more amusing on a se* 
nd perusal, than when read a first time for 
3 sake of the story, the incidents of which are 
IT and meagre. 

The Introductory Epistle is written, in Lu- 
►*s phrase, " according to the trick," and 
►uld never have appeared had the writer me- 
ated making his avowal of the work. As it 
the privilege of a masque or incognito to 
»ak in a feigned voice and assumed charac- 
f the author attempted, while in disguise, 
ne liberties of the same sort ; and while he 

Dedieatioa to the Squire of Abatiai Shadwell's Works, voL ir, 
iroL. XIX. T 
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continaes to plead upon the various exci 
which the introduction contains, the present 
knowledgment must serve as an apology f( 
species of *^ hoity toity, whisky frisky " perti 
of manner, which, in his avowed character, 
author should have considered as a depart 
from the rules of civility and good taste. 



Abbotsfobd, ) 
Iff Jm^» ICfSL i 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



NOVELS AND ROMANCES. VOL. III. 

THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 

David Ramsay. — P. 65, 1. 7. 

David Ramsay, watchmaker and horologer to James I., 
was a real person, though the author has taken the 
liberty of pressing him into the service of fiction. Al- 
though his profession led him to cultivate the exact sci- 
ences, like many at this period he mingled them with 
pursuits which were mystical and fantastic. The truth 
was, that the boundarieie between truth and £dsehood in 
mathematics, astronomy, and similar pursuits, were not ex- 
actly known, and there existed a sort of terra incognita 
between them, in which the wisest men bewildered them- 
selves. David Ramsay risked his money on the success 
of the vaticinations which his researches led him to form, 
since be sold clocks and watches under condition, that 
their .y^lue should not become payable till King James 
was crowned in the Pope's chair at Rome. Such wagers 
were ^ommoii in that day, as may be seen by looking at 
Jonson's Every Man out of his Humour. 

David Ramsay was also an actor in another singular 
scene IP which the notorious astrologer Lilly was a ^^e> 
former, and had no small expectation on the occasioQ, 
nnoe. he: brought with him a half-quartern sack to put the 
treasure in. 
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'^ David Ramsay, his Majesty's clock-maker, had been 
infonned that there was a great quantity of treasure buri- 
ed in the cloister of Westminster Abbey. He acquaints 
Dean Withnam therewith, who was also then Bi^op of 
Lincoln. The Dean gave him liberty to search after it, 
with this proviso, that if any was discovered, his church 
should have a share of it. David Ramsay finds out one 
John Scott, who pretended the use of the Mosaical rods, 
to assist him herein. * I was desired to join with him, 
unto which I consented. One winter's night, David 
Ramsay, with several gentlemen, myself, and Scott, en- 
tered the cloisters. We played the hazel rods round a- 
bout the cloisters. Upon the west end of the cloisters 
the rods turned one over another, an argument that the 
treasure was there. The labourers digged at least six 
feet deep, and then we met with a coffin ; but which, in 
regard it was not heavy, we did not open, which we af- 
terwards much repented. 

" From the cloisters we went into the abbey church, 
where, upon a sudden, (there being no wind when we 
began,) so fierce and so high, so blustering and loud a 
wind did rise, that we verily believed the west end of the 
church would have fallen upon us. Our rods would not 
move at all ; the candles and torches, also, but one were 
extinguished, or burned very dimly. John Scott, my 
partner, was amazed, looked pale, knew not what to diink 
or do, until I gave directions and command to dismiss 
the demons ; which, when done, all was quiet again, and 
' each man returned unto his lodging late, about twelve 
o'clock at night. I could never since be induced to join 
with any such like actions. 

*' The true miscarriage of the business was by reason 
of so many people being present at the operation ; for 
there was about thirty, some laughing, o^ers deriding 
us ; so that, if we had not dismissed the diemons, I be- 

* Thetame aowcaUed, I beli^, the Diviniiig Rod, and applied 
to the ibj^ly of water iLOt oXmoraa \o iSbe «^ 
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ieve most part of the abbey church would have been 
doMrn down. Secrecy and intelligent operators, with a 
strong confidence and knowledge of what they are do- 
ng, are best for the work." — Lilly's Life and TimeSy 
i. 46. 

I>avid Ramsay had a son called W^llam Ramsay, 
who a[^>ear8 to have possessed all his father's credulity. 
He became an astrologer, and in 1651-2 published 
^ Vox Stellarumy an Introduction to the Judgment of 
Eldipses and the Annual Revolutions of the World." 
The edition of 1652 is inscribed to his &ther. It would 
appear, as indeed it might be argued £rom his mode of 
disposing of his goods, that the old horologer had omit- 
ted to make hay while the sun shone ; for his son, in his 
dedication, has this exception to the paternal virtues, 
^ It's true your carelessness in laying up while the sun 
shone for the tempests of a stormy day, hath given oc- 
cadon to some inferior spirited people not to value you 
aooordin£[ to what you are by nature and in yourself, for 
such look not to a man longer than he is in prosperity, 
esteeming none but for their wealth, not wisdom, power, 
nor virtue." From these expressions it is to be appre- 
hended, that while old David Ramsay, a follower of the 
Stewarts, sunk under the Parliamentary government, his 
soiiy William, had advanced from being a dupe to astro- 
logy to the dignity of being himself a cheat. 

George Heriot. — End of Chap. U. — P. 86* 

This excellent person was but little known by his ac- 
tions when alive, but we may^ well use, in this particular, 
the. striking phrase of Scripture, *^ that being dead he yet 
neaketh." We have already mentioned, in the Intro- 
watdonf the splendid charity of which he was the found- 
er; the few notices of his personal history are slight and 

GeoTgd Heriot was bom at Trabroun, in the parish of 
Gladsmuir ; he was the eldest son of a goldsmith in 
Edinburgh, descended from a fiunUy of some consequence 
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in East LotJiian. His &ther enjoyed the con6denee of 
his fellow-citizens, and was their representative in Pa^ 
liament He was, besides, one of the deputies sent bv 
the inhabitants to propitiate the King, when he had left 
Edinburgh abruptly, after the riot of 17th December, 
1596. 

George Heriot, the son, pursued his &ther s occupa- 
tion of a goldsmith, then peculiarly lucrative, and mudi 
connected with that of a money-broker. He enjoyed the 
&vour and protection of Jan»s, and of his consort, Anne 
of Denmark. He married, fbr his first wife, a maiden 
of his own rank, named Christian Marjoribanks, dangb* 
ter of a respectable burgess. This was in 1586. He 
was afterwards named jeweller to the Queen, whose ac- 
count to him for a space of ten years amounted to ntady 
L.40,000. George Heriot, having lost his wife, con- 
nected himself with the distinguished housf^ of Roae- 
bery, by marrying a daughter of James Primrose, 
Clerk to the Frivy Counol. Of this lady he wis 
deprived by her dying in child-birth in 1612, before 
attaining her twenty-first year. Alter a life spent in 
honourable and successful industry, George Heriot died 
in London, to which city he had followed his royal mas- 
ter, on the 12th February 1624, at the age of sixty-one 
years. His picture, (copied by Scoi^al from a lost ori- 
ginal,) in which he is represented in the prime of life, is 
thus described : '^ His fair hair, which overshades the 
thoughtful brow and calm calculating eye, with the cast 
of humour on the lower part of the coiintenance, are all 
indicative of the genuine Scottish character, and well 
distinguish a person fitted to move sfteadily and wisdy 
through the world, with a strength of l^esolution to etiMire 
success, and a disposition to enjoy iU**-^Sisiarioal and 
D^criptwe Aceountof Hetic^i HoipUed^ toM m Me* 
moir of the Founder^ by Messrs James and John John* 
stone. Edinburgh, 1827. 

I may add, as eve^ thing concemitig George Heriot 
is interesting, that his second wife, Alison Primrose, was 
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L in Sft Gr^iy*s church, from the roister of 
parish the Rev. Mr Barham, Rector, has, in the 
, manner, sent me the following extract : — ^ Mrs 
» the wife of Mr George Heriot, gentkraan, 2Qth 
1612.'* Samt Gregory's, heSore the Great Fire 
don which consumed the cathedral, formed one of 
vers of old Saint Paul's, and occupied the space 
and now filled by Queen Anne s statue. In the 
lisle of the choir Mrs Heriot reposed under a 
me monument, bearing the following inscripjdon :--^ 
anctissnuB et charissinuB comugi Alisonje Se" 
Toicchi PrimrosiilleguB Mq^estatU in Sanctiari 
to Regni Seotue Amanuend&yJUicSyJemniB cm' 
fifm ammi turn corporis do^bus^ ae pio eul^ in- 
ninuB, mastissimtLS ipsitis marUus Gsobqjus 
>7, ASMiGEHi Regis, RegiruBy Principum Sen- 
Caroli GemniariuSy bme meretUif nan sine kh 
ut, hoc Monumentum pie posuiL 
^biie Mensis Aprilis die 16, amno seJutis 1612, 
20, in ipso flore juventcsy et mihi, paretU&us, 
ns tiistissimum sui desiderium reHiquiL 

Hie Alicia Primrosa 

J<tcet crudo abrutafaiOy 

Intempestivets 

Ut rosa pressa manus 

Nondum bisdenos 

ArmoTutn impkverat orbeSf 

Pulchra^ pudica, 

Patris delienim txtqui vtri : 

Qtfum -gravidoy heu ! nunqaam 

Mater y decessity et inde 

Cura dohrq : peOriy 

Cura dokrq : viro. 

Non sublata tamen 

Tantum transtata recessit ; 

Nunc Rosa prima PoH 

Qua/uii wUea soli, ** 
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The loss of a yoimg, beautiful, and amiable partner, 
at a period so interesting, was the probable reason of her 
busband devoting his fortune to a charitable institution. 
The epitaph occurs in Strype*s edition of Stowe's Survey 
of London, Book iii. page 228. 

Advice — Petitioning Kino Jambs I. — 

P. 108, 1. 104. 

I am certain this prudential advice is not original on 
Mr Linklater*s part, but I am not at present able to 
produce my authority. I think it amounted to this, that 
James flung down a petition presented by some suppli* 
cant who paid no compliments to his horse, and express* 
ed no admiration at the splendour of his Aimiture, say- 
ing, *^ Shall a king cumber himself about the petition of 
a beggar, while the beggar disregards the king's splen- 
dour ? *' It is, I think. Sir John Harrington who re- 
commends, as a sure mode to the king's &vour, to praise 
the paces of the royal palfrey. 

Paoclamation against the Scots coming to 

England. — P. 108. 

The English agreed in nothing more unanimously 
than in censuring James on account of the beggarly rab- 
ble which not ooJy attended the Eling at his coming first 
out of Scotland, ' but, ' says Osborne, '^ which, through 
his whole reign, like a fluent spring, were found still 
crossing the Tweed. " Yet it is certain, from the num- 
ber of proclamations published by the Privy Council in 
Scotland, and bearing marks of die Eong's own diction, 
that he was sensible of the whole inconveniencies and 
unpopularity attending the importunate crowd of disre- 
spectable suitors, and as desirous to get rid of them as 
his Southern subjects could be. But it was in vain that 
his Majesty argued with his Scottish subjects on the dis- 
respect they were bringing on their native country and 
sovereign, by causing die English to suppose there were 
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BO well<^iirtnred or independent gentry in Scotland, they 
wbo presented themselves being, in the opinion and con- 
ceit of all beholders, " but idle rascals, and poor miser- 
able bodies. " It was even in vain that the vessels which 
brought up this unwelcome cargo of petitioners were 
threatened with fine and confiscation ; the undaunted 
suitors continued to press forward, and, as one of the 
proclamations says, many of them under pretence of re- 
quiring payment of ** auld debts due to them by the 
King, " which, it is observed with great nawetSy *' is, of 
all kinds of importunity, most unpleasing to his Ma- 
jesty. " The expressions in the text are selected from 
these curious proclamations. 

' " I Have known a learned Man write a 
Thousand pages with one Quill." — 
P. 137, 1. ejrom bottom. 

A bibli6al commentary by Gill, which (if the author s 
memory serves him) occupies between five and six hun- 
dred printed quarto pages, and must therefore have filled 
more pages of manuscript than the number mentioned in 
the text, has this quatram at the end of the volume — 

" With one good pen I wrote this book. 

Made of a grey goose quill ; 
A pen it was when it I took, 

And a pen I leave it stilL '* 

Kino James. — P. 142-3. 

The dress of this monarch, together with his personal 
appearance, is thus described by a contemporary^ 

** He was of a middle stature, more corpulent through 
^u €• by means of] his clothes than his body, yet fiit 
enough. His legs were very weak, having had, as was 
thought, some foul play in his youth, or rather before he 
was bom, that he was not able to^tand at seven years of 
^» That weakness made him ever leaning on other 
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men's shoulders. His walk was even ciiciilar ; his handi 

are in that walk ever fiddling about Qa part of dsoi 

now laid aside.] He would make a great deal too hoU 
with God in his passion, both with cursing and swen^ 
ingy and a strain higher verging on blasphemy; bit 
would, in his better temper, say, he hoped God wooU 
not impute them as sins, and lay them to his charge, see- 
ing they proceeded from passion. He had need oigM 
assistance, rather than hope, that would daily make thai 
bold with God. "-^Dalzell's Sketches of ScoUid 
History, p. 86. 

Sir Mungo Malagrowther. — P. 189, L 6. 

It wUl perhaps be recognised by some of my oomitr^ 
men, that the caustic Scottish knight, as descrd>ed in the 
preceding chapter, borrowed some of his attributes from 
a most worthy and respectable baronet, who was to be 
met with in Edinburgh society about twenty-five or thiitj 
years ago. It is not by any means to be inferred, that 
the living person resembled the imaginary one in the 
course of life ascribed to him, or in his personal attri- 
butes. But his fortune was little adequate to his rank 
and the antiquity of his family ; and, to avenge them- 
selves of this disparity, the worthy baronet lost no op- 
portunity of making the more avowed sons of fortune «d 
the edge of his satire. This he had the arl' of di^uising 
under the personal infirmity of deafness, and usually in- 
troduced his most severe things by an affected mistake of 
what was said around him. For example, at a public 
meeting of a certain county, this worthy gentleman had 
chosen to display a laced coat, of such a pattern as had 
not been seen in society for the better part of a centuiy. 
The young men who were present amused ihemselvet 
with rallying him on his taste, when he suddenly singed 
out one of the party : — '^ Auld d'ye think my 
anld-fiishioned ? — bdeed it canna be new; but it 
the wark of a braw tailor, and that was your grandfathcTi 
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«k> was al the head of the trade in Edinburgh about 

tb b^^ning of last century." Upon another occasioui 

lAeii this type of Sir M ungo Malagrowther happened to 

Imt a nobleman, the high chief of one of those Border 

iaam who were accused of paying very little attention in 

iQcient times to the distinctions of Meum and Tuunty 

•ddressing a gentleman of the same name, as if conjee- 

(Qilng there should be some relationship between them, 

^ Tolnnteered to ascertain the nature of the connexion 

3y nyiDg that the '^ Chiefs ancestors had stolen the 

iCfwSy and the other gentleman's ancestors had kiUed 

liem," — fame ascribing the origin of the latter &mily to 

I batcher. It may be well imagined, that among a peo- 

ale that have been always punctilious about genealogy, 

wA a person, who had a general acquaintance with all 

liie flaws and specks in the shields of the proud, the 

pietending, and the nouveaux riches^ must have had 

4ie same scope for amusement as a monkey in a china 

ihep* 

Earls of Dalwosley, (Dalhousie.) — P. 215, 

1. 17, 

The head of the ancient and distinguished house of 
Ramsay, and to whom, as their chief, the individuals of 
that name look as their origin and source of gentry. 
Allan Ramsay, the pastoral poet, in the same manner, 
makes 

<< DaSiousie pf an anld descent, 
My chief, my stoup, my ornament.** 

Mrs Anne Turner, — P. 215, 1. 7. 

Mrs Anne Turner was a dame somewhat of the occii« 
pttion of Mrs Suddlechop in the text ; that is, half mil« 
liner half procuress, and secret agent in all manner of 
Dfoceedings. She was a trafficker in the poisoning of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, for which so many subordinate 
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agents lost their lives, while, to the great scandal of jo** 
tice, the Earl of Somenet and his Countess were smtt' 
ed to escape, upon a threat of Somerset to make piibGe 
some secret which nearly affected his master. King JanNl. 
Mrs Turner introduced into England a French custOB 
of using yellow starch in getting up bands and cofi^ 
and, by Lord Coke's orders, she appeared in that £ishioD 
at the place of execution. She was the widow of a phy* 
sician, and had been eminently beautiful, as appears urn 
the description of her in the poem called OveibuiVs 
Vision. There was produced in court a parcel of mta 
or puppets belonging to this lady, some naked, some 
dressed, and which she used for exhibiting &shions iqxNb 
But, greatly to the horror of the spectators, who» 
countd these figures to be magical devices, there wm, 
on their being sbown, ** heard a crack from the scaffold 
which caused great fear, tumult, and confusion, amoog 
the spectators and throughout the hall, every one fearing 
hurt, as if the devil had been present, and grown anfl] 
to have his workmanship showed to such as were not ok 
own scholars." Compare this curious passage in tlic 
History of King James for the First Fourteen Ytan, 
1651, with the Aulicus Coquinarius of Dr HeyUn 
Both works are published in the Secret History of Kin§ 
James. 

Lord Huntinglen. — P. 237, 1. 4. 

The credit of having rescued James I. from the dagge 
of Alexander Ruthven, is here fictitiously ascribed to » 
imaginary Lord Huntinglen. In reality, as may be reai 
in every history, his preserver was Jolm Ramsay, afWi 
wards created Earl of Holdemess, who stabbed tb 
younger Ruthven with his dagger while he was strugg^ 
with the King. Sir Anthony Weldon informs us, thirf 
upon the annual return of the day, the King's delivci 
ance was commemorated by an anniversary feast.*' Th 
time was the fifth of August, *^ upon which," proceed 
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t satirical historian, '^ Sir John Ramsay, for his good 
vice in that preservation, was the principal guest, and 
did the King grant him any hoon he would ask that 
J* But he nad such limitation made to his asking, 
made his suit improfitahle, as the action for which he 
»d it for was unserviceahle to the King." 

Buckingham. — P. 246, 1. 12. 

Buckingham, who had a frankness in his high and 
icible ambition, was always ready to bid defiance to 
ise by whom he was thwarted or opposed. He aspir- 
to be created Prince of Tipperary in Ireland, and 
»rd High Constable of England. Coventry, then Lord 
)eper, opposed what seemed such an unreasonable ex* 
it of power asr was annexed to the office of Constable. 
1 this opposition, according to Sir Anthony Weldon, 
the Duke peremptorily accosted Coventry, * Who 
ide vou Lord Keeper, Coventry ?' He replied, * The 
bg. Buckingham replied, ^ It's false ; twas I did 
ike you, and you shall know that I, who made you, 
Vky and will, unmake you.' Coventry thus answered 
m, * Did I conceive that I held my place by your &- 
•ur, I would presently unmake myself, by rendering up 
e seals to his Majesty.' Then Buckingham, in a scorn 
id fury, flung firom him, saying, ' You shall not keep 
long ;' and surely, had not Felton prevented him, he 
td made good his word." — ^Weldon's Court of King 
tmes and Charles. 

The Douglas Wars.— P. 267, 1. 20. 

The cruel civil wars waged by the Scottish barons 
iring the minority of James VI., had this name from 
e figure made in them by the celebrated James Douglas 
arl of Morton. Both sides executed their prisoners 
ithout mercy or &vour« 
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Tomb of Regimt McxRaAT—- P. 271, 1 20. I|^ 

As each covenant in those days of accuracy had a spe* lir' 
dal place nominated for execution, the tomb of the R^ 
gent Earl of Murray in Sidnt Giles's Church was h> 
quently assigned for the purpose* 

Pages in thb Seventeenth Century. — P. 281, 

L4. 

About this time the ancient customs arising from the 
long prevalence of chivalry, began to be grossly vaiied 
from me original purposes of the institution. None was 
more remarkable than the change which took place m 
the breeding and occupation of pages. This peculiar 
species of menial originally consisted of youths of noble 
birth, who, that they might be trained to the exercise of 
arms, were early removed from their paternal homesi 
where too much indulgence might have been expected, 
to be placed in the family of some prince or man of rank 
and military renown, where they served, as it veere, an 
apprentice^p to the duties of chivalry and courtesy. 
Their education was severely moral, and pursued with 
great strictness in respect to useful exercises, and what 
were deemed elegant accomplishments. From being 
pages, they were advanced to the next gradation of 
sauires ; from squires, these candidates for the honours 
of knighthood were frequently made knights. 

But in the sixteenth century the page had become, in 
many instances, a mere domestic, who sometimes, by 
the splendour of his address and appeasance, was ex- 
pected to make up in show for the absence of a whole 
band of retainers with swords and buclders. We have 
Sir John's authority wben he cashiers part of his tiain. 

** Falstiff wOl learn ibe hunoar of ihe a^^e, 
Fieneh tlirift, you rogues, myself and akiitedp^.'* 

Jonson, in a high tone of moral indignation, thus re- 
probated die change. The Host of the New Lm replies 
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Lord Level, who asks to have his son for s page, that 
would, with his own hands, hang him sooner 

*< Than damn him to this desperate course of life. 

Xiovd, Call you that desperate, which, by a line 
Of institution, from our ancestors 
Hath been derived down to us, and receired 
In a succession, for the noblest way 
Of brushing up our youth, in letters, arms, 
Fair mien, discourses ciril, ezerciscy 
And all the blazon of a gentleman ? 
Where can he learn to vault, to ride, to fence. 
To move his body gracefully, to speak 
The language pure, or to turn his mind 
Or manners more to the harmony of nature. 
Than in these nurseries of nobility ? 

Most, Ay, that was when the nursery's self was noble> 
And only virtue made it, not the market. 
That titles were not vended at the drum 
And common outcry ; goodness gave the greatness> 
And greatness worship ; every house became 
An academy, and those parts 
We see departed in the practice now 
Quite from the institution. 

Ziovel. Why do you say so. 
Or thiqk so enviously ? do they not still 
Learn us the Centaur's skill, the art of Thniee, 
To ride ? or Pollux* mystery, to fience ? 
The Pyrrhick gestures, both to stand and sprioj^ 
In armour ; to be active for the wars ; 
To study figures, numbers, and proportions, 
Hay yield them great in counsels «iiid the arts ; 
To ndke their English sweet ttpon (be ftODgne ; 
As' reverend (%aueler says. 

^Hoft Sir, you nustake ; 
To pUy^Kr Pandams, my copy liath k, 
And carry messages to Madam Cresnd ; 
Iwtead of backing the brave steed o* ttOniikf^ ' 
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To kin the chambermaid, and for a leap 

O' the vaultiDg horsey to ply the vaultbig houae ; 

For exercise of arms a bale of dice. 

And two or three packs of cards to show the cheat. 

And nimbleness of hand ; mis-take a cloak 

From my lonl's back, and pawn it ; ease his pockets I f 

Of a superfluous watdi, or gdd a jewel |> 

Of an odd stone or so ; twinge three or four buttons h 

From off my lady's gown ; These are the arts, |i 

Or seven liberal deadly sciences. 

Of pagery, or ratther paganism, • 

As the tides run ; to which, if he apply him, 

He may, perhaps, take a d^^ree at Tyburn, 

A year the earlier come to read a lecture 

Upon Aquinas, at Saint Thomas-a- Watering's, 

And so go forth a laureate in hemp circle. ** 

The New Inn, Act L 



Lord Henrt Howard. — P. 283, 1. ^ from 

bottom* 

Lord Henry Howard was the second son of the poet- 
ical Earl of Surrey, and possessed considerable pans and 
learning. He wrote, in the year 1583, a book called 
'* A Defensative against the Poison of supposed Ph>- 
phecies." He gained the favour of Queen Elizabeth, by 
having, he says, directed his battery against a aect of 
prophets and pretended soothsayers, whom he accounted 
infesti regibuSf as he expresses it. In the last years of 
the Queen, he became James's most ardent partisan, and 
conducted with great pedantry, but much mtrigue, the 
correspondence betwixt the Scotti^ King and the young- 
er Cecil. Upon James's accession, he was created Earl 
of Northampton, and L(»d Privy SeaL According to 
De Beaumont the French Ambassador, Lord Henry 
Howard was one of the greatest flatterers and calumnia- 
tors that ever lived* . 
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SjtlRHISHSS IK THE PUBLIC $Tll££TS»-^ 

P. 286, 1. 10. "^ 

ildinburgh appears to have been one of the most dis^ 
sriy towns in Europe, daring the sixteenth and be- 
ling of the seventeenth century. The Diary of the 
eft citizen Birrel, repeatedly records soch incidents 
be following : ** The 24 of November [1567], at 

afternoon, the Laird of Airth and the Laird of 
ems met on the High Gate of £dinbui;g^, and they 
their followers fought a very bloody skirmish, wheie 
e were many hurt on both sides with the shot of 
oL" These jskirmishes also took place in London 
£ In Shadwell*s play of the Scowercrs, an old rake 
} boasts of hi& early exploits i-r^^' I. knew the Hectors^ 

before them the Muns and the Tityietu's ; they 
i brave fellows indeed I In these days a man could 
go from the Rose Garden to *the Piazza once, but 
nust venture his life twice,, my dear Sir Willie." But 
)pears that the affrays, whicby ui the Scottish capital, 
e out of hereditary quarrels and ancient &uds^ were 
jondon the growth of the licentiousness and arrogance 
oung debauchees. 



French Cookery. — P. 29$, 1. 19. 

The exertion of French ingenuity mentioned in the 
is noticed l^ some authc^ties of the period ; the 
e of Leith was also distinguished Ir^ the protracted 
anacy of the besieged, in which was displayed all that 
age possessed of ^sfenoive war, so that Brantome re- 
Is that those who mtnessed this siege, had, from that 
' circumstance, a -degfea of ^eeBBequeaoe yielded to 
r persons and opinions. He tells a story of Stro2zi 
Bei^ from whidv it-appears that his jests lay a good deal 
lie line of the cmsine. He caused a mule to be stolen 
I one Brusquet, on vdiom he wished to play a trick, 

OL. XIX. U 



i 
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and served up the flesh of that unclean animal so well 
disguised, that it passed with Brusquet for yenison. 

Cuckoo's Nest— P. 302, L 17. 

The quarrel in this chapter between the pretended 
captain and the citizen of London, is taken from a Inv- 
lesque poem called The Counter Scuffle, that is, die 
Scuffle m the Prison at Wood Street, so called. It bt 
piece of low humour, which had at the time very cod- 
siderable vogue. The prisoners, it seems, had fidlen into 
a dispute amongst themselves ** which calling was of moit 
repute," and a lawyer put in his claim to be most highly 
considered. The man of war repelled his pretence with 
much arrogance. 

** * Wer*t not for lu, ihoK swid,* quoth be, 
< Where wouldst thou &y to get a fte? 
But to defend such things ai thee 

T^pitjr; 
For rach as yoa esteem xu least. 
Who ever have been ready prest 
To guard you and your cnckoo'k nest, 

The City.* " 

The offence is no sooner given than it is caught up 
by a gallant citizen, a goldsmith, named Ellis. 

** ' Of London city I am free. 
And there I first my wife did see, 
Afid lor that very cause,' said he, 

< I knre it. 
And hi that calls it cuckoo's nest. 
Except he say he speaks in jest^ 
He is a viUain and a beast, ■ 

111 prove its 
For though I am a man of trade. 
And free of London city made. 
Yet can I use gun^ bill, and bUde, 

Inbattk. 



5 



\ 
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' 'And dtbensy if need requbey 
Thanadm can fixroe the fee leljzei 
Whatever ihii low country squire 

May prfttde. * ** 

rhe dispute terminales in the scuffle, which is the sub- 
i of the poem. The whole may be foimd in the 8e<^. 
id ..edition of Dryden s Miscellany, 12mO| voL iii. 
16. 

BURBAGE P. 312, L IS. 

Buibage, whom Camden tenns another Roscius, was 
Ibably the original representative of Richard III., and 
ms to have been early almost identified with his proto- 
e. Bishop Corbet, in his Iter Boreale, tells us that 
le host of Market Bosworth was full of ale and history. 

*' Hear liim, See you yon wood? there Richard lay 

With his whole army ; look the other way, 

And lo, where Richmond, in a field of gorse, 

£ncamp*d himself in might and all his force. 

Upon this hiU they met. Why, he could tell 

The inch where Richmond stood, where Richard fell ; 

Besides, what of his knowledge he could say. 

He had authentic notice from the play. 

Which I might guess by's mustering up the ghosts 

And policies not incident to hosts ; 

But chiefly by that one perspicuous thing. 

Where he mistook a player for a king, 

For when he would have said, that Richard died, 

And ca]l*d, a horse ! a horse ! he Burbage cried. ** 

RicHAKD CouiKT*s Poems, Edition 1815, p. 199. 

TS OF Genius in the Seventeenth Century. 

—P. 815, 1. 12. 

Fhe condition of men of wit and talents was never 
re melancholy than about this period. Their lives 
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were so irregular, and tlm menisof liiteg -ao precarious, 
that they were alteroaitdy lioliDg in ddbfRMhiery, or en- 
countering and stmggliiifi; with die mesneat liecessities. 
Two or t£ree lost their Hves by a surfeit brought on by 
that £sital banquet of Rhenish wme and pickled herrings, 
l^ch is fiuniliar to those who study the Kilter Kteiatuie 
6f that 1^ The whole hist^Ay is a nost mdasMtf 
picture oi genius, d^raded «t once by its own d^ 
baucheriesi and the patronage of heartless rakes and pro- 
fligates. 
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THE FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 



InAUOURATORY ORATiaN.-r*P. 24-5« 

Of the cant words used in this inauguratory oration, 
some are obvious in their meaning, others^ as Harman 
Beck (constable), and the like, derive their source £roi9 
that ancient piece of lexicography, the Slang Dictionary. 

Dislike to Pork.— tP. 223, 1. 2, (hoUomJ 

The Scots, till within the last generation, disHked 
swine's fieah a^ an article of food as much as the High- 
landers do at present. It was remarked a3 extraordinary 
rapacity, wheA the Border depredators condescended to 
make prey of the accursed raoe, whom the fiend made 
his habitation. Ben Jonaon, in drawing James's cha- 
racter, says, be loyed ^' no part of a swine. " 

MHIO-ALLAaTAR<^MQRE«---P. 244, 1. 16. 

This is the Highland patronymic of the late gallant 
Chief of Glengarry. The allusion in the text is to an 
unnecessary alarm taken by some lady, at the ceremonial 
of the coronation of Qeorge IV,, at the sight of the pis- 
tols which the Chief wore as a part of his Highland 
dress. The circumstance produced some confusion, which 
was talked ot at the time. All ^ho ^LneNV OW^jor^ 
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Cand the Author knew him well) were aware that bis Ip^ 

prmciplea 

sovereign 



principles were of devoted loyalty to the person of Ks '•* 






King Jam£s*s Hunting Bottle.-— P. 243, L 7, 

CbottonuJ 

Roger Coke, in his detection of the Court and State 
of England, London, 1697, p. 70, observes of James L, 
** The king was excessively addicted to hunting and 
drinking, not ordinary French and Spanish wines, but 
strong Grreek wines, and thought he would compoiuid 
his hunting with these wines ; and to that purpose, he 
was attended by a special officer, who was, as much as 
he could be, always at hand to fill the King's cup in 
hunting when he called for it. I have heard my &ther 
say, that, hunting with the King, after the King had 
drank of the wine, he also drank of it ; and though he 
was young, and of a healthful disposition, it so disorde^ 
ed his head, that it spoiled his pleasure, and disordered 
him for three days after. Whedier it was firom drinking 
these wines, or from some other cause, the King became 
so lazy and so unwieldy, that he was trussed on horse- 
back, and as he was se^ so would he ride, without stir- 
ring himself in the saddle ; nay, when his hat was set 
upon his head, he would not take the trouble to alter it, 
but it sate as it was put on. " 

The trussing, for which the demipique saddle of the 
day afforded particular facility, is alluded to in the text; 
and the author, among other nicknacks of antiquity, 
possesses a leathern flask, like those carried by sportsmen, 
which is labelled, ** King James's Hunting Bottle," with 
what authenticity is uncertain. Coke seems to have ex- 
^crated the King's taste fi^r the bottle. Weldon says 
«^imes was not intemperate in his drinking. ** However, 
in his old age, Buckingham's jovial suppers, when be 
had any turn to do with him, made him sometimes over- 
token^ which he wouUi i^e xksxXi das^ i^xcLemberi and re- 
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pent with tears. It is true he drank very often, which 
was rather out of a custom than any delig^ht ; and his 
drinks were of that kind for strength, as Frontiniack, Ca- 
nary, high country wine, tent wine, and Scottish ale, that 
had he not had a very strong brain, he might have been 
daily overtaken, though he seldom drank at any one time 
above four spoonfuls, many times not above one or two." 
-^Secret History tfKing JamtSy vol. ii., p. 3k Edin. 
1811. 

Scene in Greenwich Park.-^P. 247. 

I cannot here omit mentioning, that a painting of the 
old school is in existence, having a remarkable resem- 
blance to the scene described in the foregoing chapter, 
although it be nevertheless true that the similarity is in 
aD respects casual, and that the author knew not of the 
existence of the painting till it was sold, amongst others, 
with the following description attached to it in a well- 
drawn-up catalogue. 

*^ Frederigo Zucchero. 

Sixne as represented in the Fortunes of Nlgely by 
Frederigo Zuuxhero^ the King^s painter, 

^^ This extraordinary picture, which, independent of 
its pictorial merit, has been esteemed a great literaiy 
cariosity, represents most &ith{ully the meeting, in Green* 
wich Park, between King James and Nigel Oliphaunt, 
as described in the Fortunes of Nigel, showing that the 
author must have taken the anecdote from authenticated 
fiicta. In the centre of the picture sits King James on 
horseback, very erect and stiffly. Between the King and 
Prince Charles, who is on the left of the picture, the 
Duke of Buckingham is represented riding a black horse^ 
and pointing eagerly towards the culprit, Nigel Oliphaunt, 
who is standing on the right side of the picture. He 
grasps with his right hand a gun, or crossbowi and looks 
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angrily towards the King, who seems somewhat confused 
and alarmed. Behind Nigel, his servant is reskraiDing 
two dogs which are barking fiercely. N^d and his so- 
▼ant are both clothed in red, the livery of the diphaut 
fiunily, in which, to this day, the town-officers of Fertk 
are clothed, there being an old charter, granting to die 
Oliphamit &mily, the privilege of dressing the poUic 
officers of Perth in their livery. The Di:£:e ci Bnck- 
ingham is in all respects equal in magnificence of dietito 
the King or the Prince. The only difference that is 
marked betwem him and royalty is, that his head is un« 
covered. The King and the Prince wear their hats. In 
ZiCtitia Aiken's Memoirs of the Reign of King James, 
will be found a letter firom Sir Thomas Howard to Lord 
L. Harrington, in which he recommends the latter to 
come to court, mentioning that his Majesty has spoken 
favourably of him. He then proceeds to give him some 
advicCf by which he is likely to find favour in the King^s 
eyes. He tells him to wear a bushy ruff, well starched ; and 
alier various other directions as to his dress, he concludes, 
' but above all things fail not to praise the roan jennet 
whereon the King doth daily ride.' In this picture King 
James is represented on the identical roan jennet. In the 
background of the picture are seen two or three suspici- 
ous-looking figures, as if watching the success of some 
plot. These may hare been put in by the painter, to 
flatter the King, by making it be supposed that he had 
actually escaped, or successfully combated, some serious 
plot. The King is attended by a numerous band of 
courtiers and attendants) all of whom seem moving for- 
ward to arrest the de&ulter. The painting of this pic- 
ture is extremely good, but the drawing is very Gothic^ 
and there is no attempt at the keeping of perspective^ 
The picture is very dark and obscure, which considerably 
adds to the interest of the scene." 
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King Jamss's Timidity. — P. 247, 1. 19. 

The fears (rf James for his personal safety were often 
died without serious grounds. On one occasion, hav- 
r been induced to visit a coal-pit on the coast of Fife, 
was conducted a little way under the sea, and brought 
daylight again on a small island, or what was such at 
I fade, down which a shaft had been sunk. Jamesr 
to conceived his life or liberty aimed at, when he found 
naelf on an islet siivrounded by the sea, instead of ad- 
ring, as his cicerone hoped, the unexpected change of 
»e, cried Treason with all his might, and could not 
pacified till he was rowed ashore. At Lochmaben he 
Jc ED equally causeless alarm from a still slighter cir- 
BStance. Some vendisses, a fish peculiar to;the Loch, 
re presented to the royal table as a delicacy ; but the 
Bg, who was not £imiliar with their appearance, con- 
tdted they were poisoned, and broke up the banquet 
inth most admired disorder. " 

Tkaitob's Gate, — P. 252, 1. 5. 

Traitor's Gate,' which opens from the Tower of Lon- 
a to the Thames, was, as its name implies, that by 
icfa persons accused of state offences were conveyed to 
dr prison. When the tide is makii^, and the ancient 
« is beheld firom within the buildings, it used to be a 
»st striking part of the old fortress ; but it is now much 
nred in appearance, being half buiU up with masonry 
support a steam-engine, or something of that sort. 

IMES ON THE PrISON-WALLS OF THE ToWER. — 

P. 257, L 21. 

These memorials of illustrious criminals, or of inno- 
It persons who had the fate of such, are still preserved, 
lugh at one time, in the course of repairing the rooms, 
tj were in some danger of being whitewashed. They 
preserved at present with becoming respect, and have 
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most of them been engraved. — See B ayleit's History 1^ 



and Antiquities of the Tower qf London. 

King James's dislike of Arms. — ^P. 308» L 21. 

Wilson informs us that when Colonel Grey, a Scotfr- 
man who affected the buff dress even in the time of 
peace» appeared in that military garb at Court, the Kii^t 
seeing him with a case of pistols at his girdle, which fie 
never greatly liked, told him, merrily, ** he was now so 
fortified, that, if he were but well victualled, he would be 
impregnable. " — ^Wilson's Life and Reign of Jama 
F/., apud Kennet's Historic of England^ vol* iL 
p. 389. In 1612, the tenth year of James's reign, there 
was a rumour abroad that a shipload of pocket-pistols 
had been exported from Spain, with a view to a general 
massacre of the Protestants. Proclamations were of con- 
sequence sent forth, prohibiting all persons from canying 
pistols under a foot long in the barrel. — Ibid. p. 690. 

Punishment of Stubbs by Mutilation. — P. Sli, 

Lll. 

This execution, which so captivated the imagination 
of Sir Mungo Malagrowther, was really a striking one. 
The criminu, a furious and bigoted Puritan, had pib* 
lished a book in very violent terms against the matcli of 
Elizabeth with the Duke of Alen9on, which he termed 
an union of a daughter of God with a son of antidinst 
Queen Elizabeth was greatly incensed at the freedom as- 
sumed in this work, and caused the author Stubbs, with 
Page the publisher, and one Singleton the printer, to be 
tried on an act passed by Philip and Mary against the 
writers and dispersers of seditious publications. Thej 
were convicted ; and although there was an opinion 
strongly entertained by lawyers that the act was only tem- 
porary, and expired with Queen Mary, Stubbs and Pa^ge 
received sentence to have their right hands strudc dL 
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lliey accordingly suffered the panishment, the wrist being 
divided by a deaver driven through the joint by force of 
a mallet* The printer was pardoned. ** I remember, " 
says the historian Camden, '* being then present, that 
Stubbs, when his right hand was cut off, plucked off his 
hat widi the left, and said, with a loud voice, '^ God 
save the Queen I " The multitude standing about was 
deeply silent, either out of horror of this new and un- 
wonted kind of punishment, or out of commiseration to- 
wards the man, as being of an honest and unblamable 
repate, or else out of hatred to the marriage, which most 
men presaged would be the overthrow of religion. "— - 
Camdxn's Annals Jbr the Year 1581. 

Richie MoNiPLiEs behind the Arras.— P. 388, 

L 10. 

The practical jest of Richie M oniplies going behind 
the arras to get an opportunity of teasing Heriot, was a 
pleasantly such as James might be supposed to approve 
oL It was customary for those who knew his humour 
to contrive jests of this kind for his amusement. The 
celebrated Archie Armstrong, and another jester called 
Drummond, mounted on odier people's hades, used to 
diaise each other like knights in the tilt-yard, to the mo- 
narch's great amusement. The following is an instance 
of the same kind, taken from Webster upon Witchcraft. 
The author is speaking of the &culty called ventrilo- 
quism. . 

** But to make this more plain and certain, we shall 
add a story of a notable impostor, or ventriloquist, from 
the testimony of Mr Ady, which we have had confirmed 
from the mouth of some courtiers, that both saw and 
knew him, and is this :— It hath been (saith he) credib- 
ly reported, that there was a man in the court in King 
James his days, that could act this imposture so lively, 
that he could call the King by name, and cause the 
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King to look round abouft him, wondering who it was 
that called him, whereas he that called him stood befoce 
him in his presence, with his &ce towards him. But 
aefter this imposture was known, the King, in his meni- 
menty would sometimes take occasionally this impostor 
to make sport upon some of his courtiers, as, &r in- 
stance-^ 

*' There was a knight belonging to the court, whom 
the King caused to come before him in his private room, 
(where no man was but the King, and this knight asd 
the impostor,) and feigned some occasion of serious dis- 
course with the knight ; but when the King began to 
speak, and the knight bending his attention to the King* 
suddenly there came a voice as out of another room, call- 
ing the knight by name^ * Sir John, Sir John ; oooe 
away. Sir John ; ' at which the knight began to firown 
that any man should be so unmannerly as to molest the 
King and him ; and still listening to the King's dis- 
course, the voice came again, ^ Sir John, Sir John; 
come away and drink off your sack. ' At that Sir John 
began to swell with anger, and looked into the neit 
rooms to see who it was that dared to call him so impor- 
tunately, and could not find out who it was ; and having 
dxid with whomsoever he found, he returned again to 
the King. The King had no sooner begun to speak as 
formerly, but the voice came again, ^ Sir John, come a- 
way, your sack stayeth for you. ' At that Sir John be- 
gan to stamp with madness, and looked out and returned 
several times to the King, but could not be quiet in hit 
discourse with the King, because of the voice that so 
often troubled him, till the King had sported enough. ** 
Webstkr on WUchcraftt p. 124. 

Leglin-Girth.^— P. 354, 1. 3. 

A leglin-girth is the lowest hoop upon a leglin, or 
itiilk-paiL Allan Ramsay applies the phrase in ue same 
metaphorical senset 
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** Or HairnB can read, they first maun spell 

I le«m*d this frae my mammy, 
And east a leglin-ghth myselly 

Lang ere I married Tammy. ** 

Christ 8 S3rk on the Green, 

JiDDART-STAVfts. — P. 808, 1. S, (lottom). 

The old-fashioned weapon called the Jeddait staff was 
a species of battle-axe. Of a very great tempest, it is 
wd in the south of Scotland, that it rains Jeddart staffii, 
as in England the common people talk of its raining cats 
and dogs. 

Lady Lake.--.P. 369, L 11. 

Whether out of a meddling .propensity common to all 

who ha?e a gossiping disposition, or from the love of 

justice, which ought to make part of a prince's charac* 

ttt, Shanes was very fond of enquiring nersonaUy into the 

mtues eSlSbres which occurred dmix^ his reign. In the 

inqposture of the Boy of Bilson, who pretended to he 

possessed, and of one Richasrd Haydoek, a poor scholar, 

who pretended to preach during his sleep, the King, to 

use the historian Wilson's expression, took delight in 

sounding with the line of his understanding the depth of 

these brutish impositions, and in doing so showed the 

acuteness with which he was endowed by Nature. Lady 

Lake's story consisted in a clamorous complaint against the 

Countess of Exeter, whom she accused of a purpose to 

put to death Lady Lake herself, and her daughter. Lady 

Ross, the wife of the Countess's own son-in-law, Lora 

Ross ; and a forged letter was produced, in which Lady 

Exeter was made to acknowledge such a purpose* The 

account given of the occasion of obtaining this letter 

was, that it had been written by the Countess at Wim* 

bledon, in presence of Lady Lake and her daughter, 

Lady Ross, being designed to procure their forgiveness 

for her. mischievous intention. The King remained still 
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unsatisfied, the writinp, in bis ojpinicm, beaiing strong 
marks of forgery. Lady Lake and her daughter then al- 
leged, that, besides their own attestation, and that of a 
confidential domestic, named Diego, in whose presenoe 
Lady Exeter had written the confession, their story might 
also be supported by the oath of their waiting-maid, who 
had been placed behind the hangings at the time the let- 
ter was wntten, and heard the Countess of Exeter read 
orer the confession after she had signed it. Determined 
to be at the bottom of this accusation, James, while 
hunting one day near Wimbledon, the scene of the al- 
leged confession, suddenly left his sport, and gidloping 
hastily to Wimbledon, in order to examine personally the 
room, discovered, firom the size of the apartment, that 
the alleged conyersation could not have taken place in the 
manner sworn to ; and that the ti^stry of the chamber, 
which had remained in the same state for thirty yean, 
was too short by two feet, and, therefore, could not have 
concealed any one behind it. This matter was accounted 
an exclusive discovery of the King by his own spirit of 
shrewd investigation. The parties were punished in (he 
Star Chamber by fine and imprisonment* 
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Military Exercise.— P. 13, 1. 9. 

Clarendon remarks, that the importance of the mili- 
tary exercise of the citizens was severely felt hy the ca- 
▼auers during the civil war, notwithstanding the ridicule 
that had been showered upon it by the dramatic poets of 
the day. Nothing less than habitual practice could, at 
the battle of Newbury and elsewhere, have enabled the 
Londoners to keep their ranks as pikemen, in spite of 
the repeated charge of the fiery Prince Rupert and his 
gallant cavaliers. 

The Duke of Exeter's Daughter.— P. 14, 1. 19. 

A particular species of rack, used at the Tower of 
London, was so ciedled. 

<< The Man sits full still that has a rent 
in his brbeks. " — p. 18, 1. 12. 

This elegant speech was made by the Earl of Dott* 
glau, called Tineman, after being wounded and mada 
prisoner at the battle of Shrewsbury, where 

" His well labouring sword 
Hod three timed slain the 8embl(Uice of the King. ** 
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Penny-Wedding. — P. 44?, 1. 22. 

The penny-wedding of the Scots, now disused even 
among the lowest ranks, was a peculiar species of merry- 
making, at which, if the wedded pair were popular, the 
guests who convened, contributed considerable sums un- 
der pretence of paying for the bridal festivity, but in 
reality to set the married folk afloat in the world. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

PEVERIL OF THE PEAK. 



If I had valued my own reputation^ as it is said 
I ought in prudence to have done, I might have 
now drawn a line, and remained for life, or 
(who knows?) perhaps for some years after 
death, the " ingenious author of Waverley.** 
I was not, however, more desirous of this sort 
of immcHTtality, which might have lasted some 
twenty or thirty years, than Falstaff of the 
embowelling which was promised him after 
the field of Shrewsbury, by his patron the 
Prince of Wales. " Embowel'd ? If you em- 
bowel me to-day, you may powder and eat me 
to-morrow!*' • 

If my occupation as a romancer were taken 
from me^ I felt I should- have at a late hour ia 
life to find me out another ; when I could hard- 
ly expect to acquire those new tricks, which are^ 
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proverbially said not to be learned by those 
dogs who are getting old. Besides, I had yet 
to learn from the public, that my intrusions 
were disagreeable; and while I was endured 
with some patience, I felt I had all the reputa- 
tion which I greatly coveted. My memory was 
well stored, both with historical, local, and tra- 
ditional notices, and I had become almost as 
licensed a plague to the public as the well-re- 
membered beggar of the ward, whom men dis- 
tinguish by their favour, perhaps for no better 
reason than that they had been in the habit of 
giving him alms, as a part of the bn^ess of 
thieir daily promenade. The general fact is nn* 
deniable,— all men grow old, all men mast wear 
out; but men of ordinary wisdom, howevet 
aware of the general &ct, are unwilling to. ad- 
mit in their own case any special instanceaof 
failure* Indeed, they can hardly be expected 
themselves to distinguish the e&cts o£ the 
Archbishop of Granada's apoplexy,, and axe 
not unwilling to pass over in- their composkiooy 
as instances of mere carelessness or bad lock, 
what others may consider as symptoikis of mor- 
tal decay. I had no choice save that of. abso- 
lutely laying aside the pen, the use of which at 
my time of life was become a habit, or to com- 
tinue it& vagaries, unt^ the public shotdd let 
me platiily understand they would no more of 
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im 9 a faint nvhich I was not unlikely to meet 
with, and which 1 was determined to take with- 
out waiting for a repetition. This hint, that 
the reader may plainly understand me, I was 
determined to take, when the publication of a. 
new Waverley novel should not be the subject 
of some attention in.the literary world. 

An accidental circumstance decided my choice 
of a subject for the present work. It was now 
several years since my immediate younger bro- 
ther, Thomas Scott, already mentioned in these 
notes, had resided for two or three seasons in 
the Isle of Man, and, having access to the re- 
gisters of that singular territory, had copied 
many of them, which he subjected to my per-^ 
usaL These papers were put into my hands 
while my brother had thoughts of making some 
literary use of them, I do not well remember 
what; but he never came to any decision on 
that head, and grew tired of the task of tran- 
scription. The papers, I suppose, were lost in 
the course of a military man's life. The tenor 
of them, that is, of the most remarkable, re- 
maijaed engraved on the memory of the au* 
thor. 

The interesting and romantic story of Wil*- 
liam Christian especially struck my fancy. I 
foiind the same individual, as well as his father, 
particularly noticed in some mQX)0¥\ai& oi xSdi& 
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island, preserved by the Earl of Derby, and 
published in Dr Peck's Desiderata Curiosa. 
This gentleman was the son of Edward, for- 
merly governor of the island ; and William him- 
self was afterwards one of its two Dempsters, or 
supreme judges. Both father and son embraced 
the party of the islanders, • and contested some 
feudal rights claimed by the Earl of Derby as 
King of the Island. When the Earl had suf- 
fered death at Bolton-le-Moors, Captain Chris- 
tian placed himself at the head of the Round- 
heads, if they might be so called, and found 
the means of holding communication with a fleet 
sent by the Parliament The island was sur- 
rendered to the Parliament by the insurgent 
Manxmen. The high-spirited Countess and her 
son were arrested, and cast into prison, where 
they were long detained, and very indifferently 
treated. When the restoration took place, the 
Countess, or by title the Queen-dowager of the 
Island, seized upon William Dhone, or Fair- 
haired William, as William Christian was term- 
ed, and caused him to be tried and executed, 
according to the laws of the island, for having 
dethroned his liege mistress, and imprisoned 
her and her family. Romancers, ' and readers 
of romance, will generally allow, that the fate 
of Christian, and the contrast of his character 
with that of ti\e Yiv^-iiiAxvdAdL^ Vk\si/Hiadictive 
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Countess of Derby, famous during the civil 
wars for her valiant defence of Latham House, 
contamed the essence of an interesting tale. I 
have, however, dwelt little eidier on the death 
of William Christian, or on the manner in which 
Charles II. viewed that stretch of feudal power, 
and the heavy fine which he imposed upon the 
Derby estates, for that extent of jurisdiction of 
which the Countess had been guilty. Far less 
have I given any opinion on the justice or guilt 
of that action, which is to this day judged of by 
the people of the island as they happen to be 
connected with the sufferer, or perhaps as they 
may look back with the eyes of favour upon the 
Cavaliers or Roundheads of those contentious 
days. I do not conceive that I have done in- 
jury to the memory of this gentleman, or any of 
liis descendants in his person; at the sanle time 
1 have most willingly given his representative 
an opportunity of stating in this edition of the 
Novel what he thinks necessary for the vindica- 
tion of his ancestor, and the reader will find the 
exposition in the Notices, for which Mr Chris- 
tian desires admission. * I could do no less, con- 
sidering the polite and gentleman* like manner 
in which he stated feelings concerning his an- 

See Appendix, No. L 
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cestry to which a Scotsman can hardly be sop- 
posed to be indifferent. 

In another respect, Mr Christian with justice 
complains, that Edward Christian, described in 
the romance as the brother of the gentleman 
executed in consequence of the Countess's at* 
bitrary act of authority, is portrayed as a wretch 
of unbounded depravity, having only ingenuity 
and courage to rescue him from abhorrence, as 
well as hatred. Any personal allusion was en- 
tirely undesigned on the part of the author. 
The Edward Christian of the tale is a mere 
creature of the imagination. Commentators 
have naturally enough identified him with a 
brother of William Christian, named Edward, 
who died in prison after being confined seven 
or eight years in Peel Castle, in the year 1650. 
Of him I had no access to know any thing ; 
and as I was not aware that such a person had 
existed, I could hardly be said to have traduced 
his character. It is sufficient for my justifica- 
tion, that there lived at the period of ipy story 
a person named Edward Christian, ^^ with whom 
connected, or by whom begot," I am a perfect 
stranger, but whom we know to have been en- 
gaged in such actions as may imply his having 
beeiF guilty of any thing bad. The fact is, that 
upon the 5th June, 1680, Thomas Blood, (the 
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famous crown-stealer,) Edward Christian^ At* 
thur CV BrieD, and others, were found guilty of 
being conceraed in a conspiracy for taking a* 
way the life and character of the celebrated 
Duke of Buckingham: but that this Edward 
W4t8 the same with the brother of William 
Chriistian, is impossiblei since that brother died 
in 1650; nor would I have used his christened 
name of Edward, had I supposed there was a 
chanoe of its being connected with any existing 
family* Thes^ genealogical matters are fully il« 
lustrated in the notes to the Appendix. 

I ought to have mentioned in the former edi- 
tions of this romance, that Charlotte de la Tre- 
mouiUe, Countess of Derby, represented as a 
Catholic, was, in fact, a French Protestant. For 
mi^r^resenting the noble dame in this manner, 
I have only Lucio's excuse — " I spoke accord- 
ing to the trick," In a story, where the greater 
part is avowedly fiction, the author is at liberty 
to introduce such variations from actual fact as 
his plot requires, or which are calculated to en- 
hance it ; in which predicament the religion of 
the Countess of Derby, during the Popish Plot, 
appeared to fall. If I have over-estimated a 
romancer's privileges and immunities, I am a<- 
fraid thia is not the only, nor most important, 
case in which I have done so. To speak big 
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words, the heroic Countess has far less grounds 
for an action of scandal, than the nierooryot 
Virgil might be liable to for his posthumous 
scandal of Dido. 

The character of Fenella, which, from its pe- 
culiarity, made a favourable impression on tbe 
public, was far from being original. The fine 
sketch of Mignon, in Wilhelm Meistei^s 
Lehijahre, a celebrated work from the pen d 
Goethe, gave the idea of such a thing. Buttlie 
copy will be found greatly different from my 
great prototjrpe; nor can I be accused of hco 
rowing any thing, save the general idea, from an 
author, the honour of his own country, and an 
example to the authors of other kingdoms, to 
whom all must be proud to own an obligation. 

Family tradition supplied me with two cir- 
cumstances, which are somewhat analogous to 
that in question. The first is an account of a 
lawsuit, taken from a Scottish report of adjudg- 
ed cases, quoted in note to Chapter VI. p. 129. 

The other — of which the editor has no rea- 
son to doubt, having often heard it from those 
who were witnesses of the fact — relates to the 
power of a female in keeping a secret, (sarcasti- 
cally said to be impossible,) even when that se- 
cret refers to the exercise of her tongue. 

In the middle of the eighteenth century, a fe* 
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male wanderer came to the door of Mr Robert 
Scott, grandfather of the present author, an o- 
pulent fanner in Roxburghshire, and made 
signs that she desired shelter for the night, 
which, according to the custom of the times, 
was readily granted. The next day the country 
was covered with snow, and the departure of 
the wanderer was rendered impossible. She 
remained for many days, her maintenance add- 
mg little to the expense of a considerable house- 
hold ; and by the time that the weather grew 
milder, she had learned to hold intercourse by 
signs with the household around her, and could 
intimate to them that she was desirous of stay- 
ing where she was, and working at the wheel 
and other employment, to compensate for her 
food. This was a compact not unfrequent at 
that time, and the dumb woman entered upon 
her thrift, and proved a useful member of the 
patriarchal household. She was a good spinner, 
knitter, carder, and so forth, but her excellence 
lay in attending to the feeding and bringing up 
the domestic poultry. Her mode of whistling 
to call them together was so peculiarly elfish 
and shrill, that it was thought, by those who 
heard it, more like that of a fairy than a human 
being. 

In this manner she lived three or four years. 
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Dor was there the slightest idea entertained in 
the family that she was other than the mute and 
deprived person she had always appeared. Bat 
in a moment of surprise, she dropped the mask 
which she had worn so long. 

It chanced upon a Sunday that the whole in< 
habitants of the household were at church ex- 
cepting Dumb Lizzie, whose infirmity was sup* 
posed to render her incapable of profiting bj 
divine service, and who therefore stayed at home 
to take charge of the house. It happened thati 
as she was sitting in the kitchen, a mischievous 
shepherd boy, instead of looking after his flod 
on the lea, as was his duty, slunk into the house 
to see what he could pick up, or perhaps out of 
mere curiosity. Being tempted by something 
which was in his eyes a nicety, he put forth hifl 
hand, unseen, as he conceived, to appropriate 
it. The dumb woman came suddenly upon him, 
and in the surprise, forgot her part, and ex- 
claimed, in loud Scotch, and with distinct arti- 
culation, " Ah, you little deevil's limb ! *' The 
boy, terrified more by the character of the per* 
son who rebuked him, than by the mere cir- 
cumstance of having been taken in the insigni- 
ficant offence, fled in great dismay to the church, 
to carry the miraculous news that the dumb 
woman had found her tongue. 



The fhmily returned home in great surprise, 
biat fi^nd that their inmate bad relapsed into 
ber usual mute condition, would communicate 
With them only by signs, and in that manner 
denied positively what the boy affirmed. 

From this time confidence was broken be- 
twixt the other inmates of the family and their 
dumb, or rather silent, guest. Traps were laid 
Syr the supposed impostor, all of which she skil- 
fully eluded ; fire-arms were often suddenly dis«- 
charged near her, but never on such occasions 
was she seen to start. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that Lizzie grew tired of all this mistrust, 
for she one morning disappeared as she came, 
without any ceremony of leave-taking. 

She was seen, it is said, upon the other side 
of the English Border, in perfect possession of 
her speech. Whether this was exactly the case 
or not, my informers were no way anxious in 
enquiring, nor am I able to authenticate the 
fact. The shepherd boy lived to be a man, and 
always averred that she had spoken distinctly 
to him. What could be the woman's reason 
for persevering so long in a disguise as unne*^ 
cessary as it was severe, could never be guessed, 
and was perhaps the consequence of a certain 
aberration of the mind. I can only add, that I 
have every reason to believe the tale to be per*- 
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fectly authentici so far as it is here given} 
it may serve to parallel the supposed cas 
Fenella. 
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APPENDIX. 



No. I. 

The following Notices were recommended to my at- 
tention, in the politest manner possible, by John Chris* , 
dan, Esq. of Milntown, in the Isle of Man, and Un- 
rigg» in Cumberland, Dempster at present of the Isle of 
Man. This gentleman is naturally mtttested in the&cts 
which are stated, as representative of the respectable &- 
mily of Christian, and lineally descended from William- 
Dhdne, put to death by the Countess of Derby. I ean 
be no way interested in refusing Mr Christian this jus- 
tice, and willingly lend my aid to extend the exculpation 
of the &mily. 



HISTORICAL NOTICES 

OF 

EDWARD AND WILLIAM CHRISTIAN ; TWO CHARAC- 
TERS IN ^^ FEVERIL OF THE FSAK. " 



The v^erable Dr Dryasdust, in a preparatory .diA-; 
logue, apprises the Eidolon, or apparition of the author, 
that he stood ** much accused for adulterating the pure 
sources of historical knowledge ; " and is answered by' 



^ 

^ 
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that enumatioii of genius, *^ that he has done loiae ler* 
vice to the public if he can present to them a Uvely ficti- 
tious picture, for which the original anecdote or ciicnm* 
stance which he made free to press into his service, only 
furnished a slight sketch ; *' ^^ that by introducing to the ^ 
busy and the youthful, 

* Tmths severe in £ury fiction diess'd,* 

and by creating an interest in fictitious adventures ascrib- 
ed to a historical period and characters, the reader be^s 
next to be anxious to learn vokat the Jacts really torn, 
and how far the novelist has justly represented them." 

The adventures ascribed to *^ historical chafiittfers'' 
wouldi howevet, &il in their moral aim, if fiction iran 
placed at variance with truth ; if Hampden, or Sydney, 
fiir'^example, were painted as awindleiv^ or Lady Jtfie 
Qiey, or Raohri Russel, as abandoned women. 

*' OdKooks I mustone swear to the truth of a soflg?" 
akhough an exocilnit johe, w«re a bad palliation in socb 
a case. Fancy may be fidrly indulged in the illustradoB) 
but not in the peivetsion of &ct ; and if the fictitiois 
pioture should have no general restoiblanw to the ori^- 
nal, the flourish of 

<< Trnths severe in £ury fiction dressM,*' 



were but an aggravation of the wrong. 

The family of ClittiBtlAN is indebted id this splendid 
luminary of the North for abundant notoriety. 

The William Christian represented on one part as an 
ungrateful traitor, on the other as* the victim of a judiciid 
murder, and his brother (or relative) Edward, one of the 
suite of a Duke * of Buckingham, were so far real his- 
torical persons. Whether the talents and skill of Ed- 
ward in imposing on Fenella a feigned silence of several 
yesrs^ be among the Intimate or supernatural wonders 

* Kot iSbe Dake dcnribsd in Pevail, bat tile eoi^aidbii dt 
ChirlM L ia lik SMoiih romaoA* 
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^ diis fertile genius, his fair readers do not seem to be 
ureed. Whether the residue of the canvas, filled up 
with a masterly picture of the most consummate hypo- 
oiite and satanic villain ever presented to the imagina- 
tion, be consistent with the historical character of this 
individmal, is among the subjects of research to which the 
Novelist has given a direct invitation in his prefatory 
ohapter. 

English history Punishes few materials to aid the in- 
vestigation of transactions chiefly confined to the Isle of 
Man. Circumstances led me, many years ago, to visit 
this ancient Lilliput ; whether as one of those *' smart 
fellows worth talking to," '^ in consequence of a tumble 
ftoia my barouche,'' as ^' a ruined miner," or as '^ a dis- 
appointed speculator," is -of no materia] import. It may 
be that temporary^mbarrassment drove me into seclusion, 
without any of the irresistible inducements alluded to ; 
and want of employment, added to the acquaintance and 
aid of a zealous local antiquary, gradually led to an ex- 
amination of all accessible authorities on this very sub- 
ject among others. So it happened, that I had not land- 
ed many hours before I found the mournful ditty of 
" William Dh6ne'* (brown or fair-haired William^ this 
very identical William Christian) twanged through the 
demi-nasal, demi-guttural trumpet of the carman, and 
warbled by the landlady's pretty daughter; in short* mak- 
ing as great a figure in its little sphere as did once the 
more important ballad of Chevy Chace in its wider range; 
the burden of the song purporting that William Dhone 
was the mirror of virtue and patriotism, and that envy, 
hatred and malice, and all uncharitableness, operate the 
destruction of the wisest and the best. 

Themes of popular feeling naturally attract the earliest 
notice of a stranger ; and I found the story of this indi- 
vidual, though abundantly garbled and discoloured on 
the insular records, full of circumstances to excite the 
deepest interest, but which, to be rendered intelligible, 

VOL. XIX. Y 
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must be approached by a circuitous route, in which net- 
ther elfin page, nor maiden &ir, can be the companion 
of our walk. 

The loyal and celebrated James, seventh Elarl of Der« 
by, was induced, by the circumstances of the times, to fix 
his chief residence in the Isle of Man from 1643 to 
1651. * During this period he composed, in the form 
of a letter f to his son Charles, (Lord Strange,) an his- 
torical account of that island, with a statement of his own 
proceedings there ; interspersed with much political ad- 
vice for the guidance of his successor ; full of acute ob- 
servation, and evincing an intimate acquaintance with the 
works of Machiavelli, which it appears, by a quotation,^ 
that he had studied in a Latin edition. The work, al- 
though formally divided into chapters and numbered pa* 
ragraphs, is professedly desultory, § and furnishes tew 
means of determining the relative dates of his £Eicts, whidi 

* His countess resided at Latiiam House (her heroic defence of 
which is well known) until 1644 or 5, when she also retired to 
the Isle of Man. A contemporary publication, the Mercuritu Au- 
U'eus, by John Birkenhead, says, *' the Countesse, it seems, stole tibe 
Earl's breeches, when he fled long since into the Isle of Man, and 
hath in his absence played the Man at Latham.** This insinuation 
is certainly unjust ; but the Earl seems to consider some ezplanatioa 
necessary, ** why he left the land, when every gallant spirit had en- 
gaged himself for king and country.*' Danger of revolt and inva- 
sion of the island constitute the substance of this explanation. There 
is reason, however, to conjecture, that he had been disappointed oi 
the command he had a right to expect, when he brought a consider- 
able levy to join the King at York. Any explanation, in shorty 
might be listened to, except a doubt of his loyalty and ardent mili- 
tary spirit, which were above all impeachment. 

f Published in Peck's Desiderata Curiosa, in 1 779. 

^ Peck, p. 446, — fortiter calumniari aliquid adhaerebit. 

§ Peck, 446. " Loath to dwell too long on one subject,** skip 
over to some other matter. 
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must accordingly be supplied by internal evidence, and 
in some eases by conjecture. 

He appears to have been drawn thither, in 1643, by 
lettess * intimating the danger of a revolt ; the ^' people 
had begun the fashion of England in murmuring ;' '* as- 
sembled in a tumultuous manner ; desiring new laws, 
they would have no bishops, pay no tithes to the cleigie, 
despised authority, rescued people committed by the Go- 
vernor," &c. &c. 

The Earls first care was to apply himself to the con- 
sideration of these insurrectionary movements ; and as 
he found some interruption to his proceedings in the 
conduct of Edward Christian^ f an attempt shall be 
made, so far as our limits will admit, to extract the 
EarFs own account of this person. ** I was newly j: 
got acquainted with Captain Christian, whom I per- 
ceived to have abilities enough to do me service. I was 
told he had made a good fortune in the Indies ; that he 
was a Mankesman bom." - - " He is excellent good 
companie ; as rude as a sea captain should be ; but re- 
fined as one that had civilized himself half a year at 
Court, where he served the Duke of Buckingham." - - - 
*' While he governed here some few years he pleased me 
very well," &c. &c, " But such is the condition of 
man, that most will have some fault or other to blurr all 
their best vertues ; and his was of that condition which 

• Peck, p. 484. 

f For a history of tliis fiunily, established in the Isle of Man so 
e^rly as 1422, see Hutchinson's History of Cumberland, vol. iii. 
p. 146. They had previoudy been established in Wigtonshire. 

f This is an example oi the difficulty of arranging the relative 
dates; the word newly, thus employed at the earliest in 1643, re- 
fers to 1628, the date of the appointment of £. Christian to be 
governor of ihe Isle of Man, which office he had till 1635, (Sache- 
verill's Account of the Isle of Man, published in 1702, p. 100,) the 
Earl being then Lord Strange, but apparently taking the lead in 
pqUk busiiuw during his &ther*8 lifetime. 
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is reckoned with drunkenness^ viz. covetousness, both 
marked tvith age to increase and grow in man*** • • 
*< When a Prince has given all, and the fitvourite can 
desire no more, they both grow weary of one ano- 
ther." * 

An accomit of the Earl's successive public meetings, 
short from the limits of our sketch, is extracted in a 
note f from the headings of the chapters (apparently 

- * Peck, p. 444. There is apparently some error in Hatchin- 
son^s genealogy of the family in his History of Cumberland ; Ist 
brother, John, bom 1602; 2d, died young; Sd, William, bora 
1608 ; 4th, Edward, lieut-Goremor of the Isle of Man, 1629, 
(according to Sachererill, p. 100, 1628.) This Edward's birth 
cannot be placed earlier than 1609, and he could not well have 
made a fortune in the Indies, have frequented the Court of Charles L, 
and be selected as a fit person to be a governor, at the age of 19 or 
20. The person mentioned in the text was obviously of mature 
age ; and Edward the governor appears to have been the younger 
brother of WUliam Chriitiany a branch of the same family, possess- 
ing the estate of Knockrushen, near Castle Rushen, who, as well as 
Edward, was imprisoned in Peel Castle in 1643. 

f Peck, 338, et seq. << Chap. viiL The Earl appoints a meet- 
ing of the natives, every man to give in his grievances ; upon which 
some think to outwit him, which he winks at, being not ready for 
them, therefore cajoles and divides them ; on the appointed day he 
appears with a good guard ; the people give in their complaints 
quietly and retire. Chap. ix. Another meeting appointed, when 
he also appears with a good guard. Many busy men speak only 
Mankcs, which a more designing person (probably Captain Chris- 
tian, a late governor) would hinder, but the Earl forbids it ; advice 
about it appearing in puUic; the Mankesmen great talkers and- 
wranglers ; the Earl's spies get in with them and wheedle them. 
Chap. X. The night before the meeting the Earl consults with bb 
officers what to answer; but tells them nothing of his spies; com- 
pares both reports, and keeps back hu own opinion ; sends some of 
the officers^ who he knew would be troublesomef out of the way,. 
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composed by Peck,) In the last of these meetings it 
appears that Edward Christian attempted at its close to 
recapitulate the business of the day : ^' Asked if we did 
not agree thus and thus, *' mentioning some things (says 
the Earl) " he had instructed' the people to aske ; which 
happily they had forgot. " The Earl accordingly rose 
in wrath, and, after a short speech, " bade the court tp 
rise, and no man to speak more. " — " Some, " he adds, 
** were committed to prison, and there abided, until, up- 
on submission and assurance of. being very good and 
quiet f they were released, and others were put into their 
rooms. — I thought fit to make them be deeply Jinefi ; 
since this they all come in most submisse and loving 
manner, *' * Pretty efficient means of producing gui^y 
if the despot be strong enough, and with it such love as 
suits a despot's hncy I Among the prisoners were Ed' 
tvard Christian and his brother William of Knockru- 
shen ; the latter was released in 1644, on giving bond, 
among other conditions, not to depart the islarid ijoith- 
out license. 

Of Edward, the Earl says, *' I will return unto Cap- 
tain Christian, whose business must be heard next week" 
(either in 1644 or. early in 1645.) " He is still in 
prison, and I believe many wonder thereat, as savouring 
of injustice, and that his trial should be deferred so long;*' 
*^' Also his business is of that condition that it concerns 
not himself alone. " '' K a Jurie of the people do passe 

about other matters ; the (present) governor afresh commended ; 
what comueilors the properest. Chap. ad. The EarPs carriage to 
1^ people at his first going over ; his carriage at the meeting to 
modest petitioners, to impudent, to the most confident, and to the 
most dangerous, viz. them who stood behind and prompted others. 
AH things being agreed, Captain Christian cunningly begins dis- 
turbance ; the Earl's reply and speech to the people ; Christian is 
stroke blank ; several people committed to prison and fined, which 
quiets them.'* 
• Peck, 442. 
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upoa him, (being he had so cajoled them to beHere fae 
suffers for their sakes,) it is likely they should quit him, 
and then might he laugh at us, n^om I had rather be 
had betrayed. " " I remember one said it was mudi 
safer to take men's lives^ than their estates; for their 
children will sooner much forget the death of their fa,- 
ther than the loss of their patrimonie. "* Edward died 
in custody in Peel Castle in 1650, f after an impri- 
sonment of between seven and eight years ; and so far, 
at least, no ground can be discovered for that gratitude 
which is afterwards said to have been violated by this h- 
mily, unless indeed we transplant ourselves to those coun- 
tries where it is the fashion to flog a public officer one 
day and replace him in authority the next. 

The insular records detail with minuteness the com- 
plaints of the people relative to the exactions of the 
church, and their adjustment by a sort of public arbitra- 
tion in October 1643. But it is singular, that neither 
in these records, nor in the EarFs very studied narra- 
tive of the modes of discussion, the offences, and the 
punishments, is one word to be found regarding the more 
important points actually at issue between himself and 
the people. The &ct, however, is £illy devek^)ed, as if 
by accident, in one of the chapters (xvi.) of this veiy 
desultory but sagadous performance. *^ There comes 
this very instant an occasion to me to acquaint you with a 
special matter, which, if by reason of ^ese troublesome 
and dangerous times, I cannot bring to passe my intents 
therein, you may in your better leisinre consider thereof, 
and make some use hereafter of my present labors, in the 
matter of a certain holding in this country, called ^ 

• Peck, 448-9. 

t FdAam's Tour, p. 161, plaoes this crrent, (while a priaentr 

in Peel Castle,) on the authority of a tombatone, in 1660, ** Joim 

Qieenhalgh being goTenor.'* Now John Gnenhalgk otand to 

be governor in 1651 \ the date is \)robablY an error in ^ 

for 1650. 
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tenure of the straw ; * whereby men thinke their dwellings 
nre their own auntient inheritances^ and that they may 
passe the sume to any, and dispose thereof without license 
from the Lord, but paying him a bare small rent like un- 
to a fee*fiuine in England ; wherein they are much de- 
ceived. " 

William the Conqueror, among his plans^^ the bene- 
fit of Ids English subjects^ adopted that of inducing or 
compelling them to surrender their allodial lands, and 
receive them back to hold by feudal tenure. The Earl 
of Derby projected the surrender of a similar rights in 
order to create tenures more profitable to himself — a 
simcple lease £or three lives, or twenty-one years. The 
measure was entirely novel, although the attempt to pre- 
vent f alienation without license from the lord, for pur- 

* In the transfer of real estates both parties came into the com- 
mon law court, and the grantor, in the £bux of the court, transferred 
his title to the porchaser by the delivery of a straw ; which beiz^ 
recorded, was his title. The same practice prevailed in the transfer 
of personal property. Sir Edward Coke, iv. 69, when speaking 
of the Isle of Man, says, << upon the sale of a horse, or any con- 
tract for any oiher thing, they make the stipulation perfect per 
traditiouem gtipuUt^** (by the delivery of a straw.) Perhi^ a 
more feasible etymology of stipulation, than the usual derivatioii 
from stipes (a stake or land- mark), or stips (a piece of money or 
wageB.) 

I* Among tiiose instances in which « the commands of the lord 
pTopnetor hove ** (in iiie emphatic words of the commissioners of 
1791, p. 67) " been obtruded on the people as laws, '* we find, in 
1583, the prohibition to dispose of lands without liceuse of the 
lord, is prefeced by the broad admission, that, ** contrary to good 
and laudable order, and divers and simdry general restraints made, 
the inhabitants have, and £2at7y do, notwithstanding the said re- 
gtrainte, buy, seU^ givet grant, chop and exchange their ferms, lands, 
tm&mmtsy &o. at their Kbertiea and pleasures* " Alienation fines 
were first exacted in 1648. Report of CommisrionerB of 1791. 
Ajppu As, So, 9lf Bep, d Law Offioen. 
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poses of a less profitable exaction, may be traced, toge- 
ther with the scenes of violence k produced, thiougk 
many passages in the ancient records, which would be 
inexplicable without this clue. 

The Earl proceeded, certainly with sufficient eneigy 
and considerable skill, to the accomplishment of his ob- 
ject. In the very year of his arrival, Dec. 1643, he 
appointed commissioners * to compoimd for leases, con- 
sisting of some of his principal officers, (members d 
council,) who had themselves been prevailed on by ade- 
quate considerations to surrender their estates, and are 
by general tradition accused of having conspired to de- 
lude their simple countrymen into the persuasion, that, 
having no title-deeds, their estates were insecure ; that 
leases were title-deeds ; and although nominally for li- 
mited terms, declared the lands to be descendible to their 
eldest sons. It is remarkable that the names of Ewan 
and William Christian^ two of the council, are alone 
excluded from this commission. 

We have already seen two of the name committed to 
prison. The following notices, which abundantly ui^ 
fold the ground of the Earl's hostility to the name of 
Christian, relate to Ewan Christian, the father of Wil- 
liam Dhone, and one of the Deemsters excluded from 
the commission. ^^ One presented me a petition against 
Deemster f Christian, on the behalf of an in^t who is 
conceived to have a right unto his Farme Rainsway (Ro- 
naldsway), one of the principal holdings in this coun- 
try, who, by reason of his eminencie here, and that he 
holdeth much of the same tenure of the straw in other 
places, he is soe observed, that certainly as I temper the 

* The governor-comptroller, receiver ; and John Cannel, deem- 
ster. 

f Deemster, evidently Angliciied, the person who deems the Uw ; 
a designation anciently unknown amoi^ the natives, who cootanve 
to call this officer Brehon, identical with the name of those jndfos 
and Jaws so ohen mc!a^n&d,mi^lE&itaBue» <& \niaaiU 
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muUter with him in this, soe shall I prevail with others. * 
"^-. « By policie f they (the Christians) are crept into 
the principal places of power, and they be seated round 
4iboiit the country, and in the heart of *it ; they are 
Hatched with the best families, " &c. 
. ** The prayer of thp petition \ formerly mentioned was 
to this effect, that there might be a fair tryal, and lohen 
ike right was recovered^ that / would graunt them a 
lease thereof— ^this being in the tenure of the straw* " 
- - - " Upon some conference with the petitioner, I find 
a motion heretofore was made by my commissioners, that 
tbe Deemster should give this fellow a summe of money. 
But he would part with none, neverthelesse now it may 
he he wiU^ and I hope be so wise as to assure unto him- 
self his holdibg, by compounding with me for the lease 
of the same, to which, if they two agree, I shall grant 
it him on easy terms. For if he break the ice, I may 
haply catch some fish. § '* 

The issue of this piscatory project was but too success- 
fuL Ewan bent to the reign of terror^ and gave up 
Ronaldsway to his son William, who accepted the lease, 
and named his own descendants for the lives. Still the 
objects attained were unsubstantial, as being contrary to 
all law, written or oral ; and the system was incomplete, 
until sanctioned by the semblance of legislative confirm- 
ation. 

We have seen that the Earl had in the island a con- 

• Peck, 447. t ^* ^^' 

I I have ascertauied the date of this petition to be 1643. 

§ Cwetousness is not attributed to the head of this fsimily ; but 

the £arl makes himself merry with his gallantry— natural children, 

it seems, took the name of their &ther, and not of their mother, as 

elsewhere, and " ihe deemster did not get see many for lust*s sake, 

as to make the name of C^hristian flourish. " Of him, or a sucoes- 

■or of the same name, it is related, that he << won L.dOO at. 

play from the Bishop of Sodor and Man, with which he purchased the 

manor of Etoanrigg in Cumberland, still possessed by that fiunily. " 
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siderable military force, and we know from other somm* 
that they lived in a great measure at free quarters. V 
have his own testimony for stating, that he achieved Vi 
objects by imprisoning, until his prisoners " promised 
be good ; ** and successively filling their places ni 
others, until they also coriformed to his theory of m 
lie virtue. And the reader will be prepared to oi 
without surprise, that the same means enabled him, 
1645, to arrange a legiskture f capable of yieldin 
forced assent to this notable system of submission 
loving-kindness. 

This is perhaps the most convenient place for stti 
that, in the subsequent surrender of the Island to 
troops of the Parliament, the only stipulation mad 
the Islanders was, '^ that they might enjoy their lands 
liberties as they formerly had." In what manner 
stipulation was performed, my notes do not enable v 
state. The restoration of Charles II., propitious in < 
respects, inflicted on the Isle of Man the revival ( 
feudal government ; and the affair of the tenures con 
ed to be a theme of perpetual contest and unavailing 
plaint, until finally adjusted in 1703, through the a 
tion of the excellent Bishop Wilson in a legislative 
promise, known by the name of the Act of Settle 
whereby the people obtained a full recognition of 
ancient rights, on condition of doubling the actual 
rents, and consenting to alienation fines, first exact 
the Earl James in 1 643. ^ 

In 1648, William Dhone was appointed Receivo 
neral ; and in the same year we find his elder bi 
John, (assistant Deemster to his father Ewan,) comi 
to Peel Casde on one of these occasions, whidi 8ti 

* Evidence cm the mock trial of William Dhone. 

f We ahall see, by and by, a very simple method of pai 
judicial and legislative body, by removing and replacing aevc 
viduals by one and the same mandate. 

/ Bepon of 1791. App. K. li^o. n\. 
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vnarks the character of the person and the times, and af- 
fords also a gUxnpse at the feeling of the people, and at 
"fclie condition of the devoted family of Christian. The 
'isqcdsitive will find it in a note ; * other readers will 
pass on. 

The circumstances are &miliarly known, to the reader 
of Cnglish history, of the march of the Earl of Derby, 
1651, with a corps from the Isle of Man for the 
of the King ; his joining the royal army on the 
«ve of the battle of Worcester ; his flight and imprison- 
ment at Chester, afler that signal defeat ; and his trial 
and execution at Bolton in Lancashire, by the officers of 
ihe Parliament, on the 15th October of that year. 

Immediately afterwards, Colonel Duckenfield, who 
commanded at Chester on behalf of the Parliament, pro- 
ceeded with an armament of ten ships, and a consider- 
able military force, for the reduction of the Isle of Man. 
William Christian was condenined and executed in 
1662-39 for acts connected with its surrender twelve 
years before, which are still involved in obscurity ; and it 

* A perBoa named CharleB Vaughan is broaglit to lodge an in- 
%initiffn, ibat, being in England, he fdl into company with a 
young man named ChriBtian, who said he had lately left the Isle of 
Man, and was in search of a brother, who was clerk to a Parlia- 
nmt Officer ; that in answer to some questions, he said, " The 
Earl did use the inhabitants of that Isle very hardly ; had estreated 
great fines firom the inhabitants ; had changed the ancient tenures, 
and farced them to take leases. That he had taken away one hnn- 
dnd pomids a-year from his £ither, and had kept his uncle in prison 
Smu or five years. But if ever the Earl came to England, he had 
used the inhdiitants so hardly, that he was sure they would never 
luffBf him to land in that island again. " An order is given to im^ 
prison John Christian (probably the reputed head of the fiimily, his 
&ther bemg advanced in years) in Pedi Castle, until he entered into 
bonds to be of good behaviour, and not to depart the Isle without 
&eiM««--(In8ular Becords.) The young man in question » said to 
isre been ibe bob of William Christiaa of KnocknasSbeou 
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will be most acceptable to the general reader that 
should pass over the intermediate period, * and leave 
facts regarding this individual, all of them extraordii 
and some of peculiar interest, to be developed hj 
record of the trial, and documents derived from i 
sources. 

A mandate by Charles, 8th Earl of Derby, dab 
Latham in September 1662, after descanting on the 
nous sin of rebellion, '* aggravated by its being ii 
mental f in the death of the Lord ; and stating tb 
is himself concerned to revenge a father's blood, " < 
William Christian to be proceeded against forthwit 
all his illegal actions at, before, or after, the year 1 

* Some readers may desire on outline of this period. Tin 

fibip of the Island was given to Lord Fair&z, who depufej 

miasioners to regulate its affairs ; one of them (Chaloner) pa 

an accoimt of the Island in 1656. He puts down William 

tian as Receiver General in 1653. We find his name as Go 

from 1656 to 1658, (Sacheverill, p. 101.) in which year 1 

succeeded by Chaloner him8el£ Among the anomalies o 

times, it would seem that he had retained the office of B 

while officiating as Governor ; uid Episcopacy having been i 

ed, and the receipts of the see added to those of the exdieq 

had large accounts to setde, for which Chaloner sequeatn 

estates in his absence, and imprisoned and held to bail hk 

John, for aiding what he calls his escape ; his son George i 

from England, by permission of Lord Faii&x, to settle his 

accounts. Chaloner informs us, that the revenues of the nq 

see were not apprcpriated to the private use of Lord F^airfia 

'* for the better encouragement end support of the mioiatm 

Gospel, and for the promoting of learning, hath conferred 

revenue upon the ministers, and also for maintaining free 

i. e. at Castletown, Peel, Douglass, and Ramsay. ** Chain 

a liberal tribute to the talents of ihe clergy, and the leami 

piety of the late bishops. 

f See the remark in Christian's dying speech, that the la 
bad been esEecated ^ht dsji \nIoi« ^Sb& Vaarast^^^so^. 
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iretty sweeping range). The indictment charges him 
I *^ being the head of an insurrection against the 
mtess of Derby in 1651, assuming the power unto 
Belfy and depriving her Ladyship, his Lordship, and 
s thereof." 

\, series of depositions appear on record &om the 3d 
he 13th October, and a reference by the precious de- 
itaries of justice of that day, to the twenty-four Keys, * 
Aether upon the examination taken and read before, 
L find Mr W. Christian of Ronaldsway, within com- 
s of the statute of the year 1422, — thsTt is, to receive 
sntence ijoithout quest, or to be tried in the ordinary 
use of law. " This body, designated on the record, 
;o many of the Keys as were then present, " were in 
nber seventeen ; but not being yet sufficiently select 
approve of sentence xvithout trial, made their return, 
> be tried by course of law. 

On the 26th November, it is recorded, that the Go- 
mor and Attorney-General having proceeded to the 
I ** with a guard of soldiers, to require him (Chris- 
n) to the bar to receive his trial, he refused, and de- 
id to come, and abide the same" — (admirable courtesy 
invite, instead of bringing him to the bar I) Where- 
Km the Governor demanded the law of Deemster Nor- 
!,. who then sat in judication. Deemster John Chris- 
m having not appeared, and Mr Edward Christian, \ 

* The court for criminal trials was composed of the governor 
id council (including the deemsters) and the keys, who also, with 
m lord, composed the three branches of the legislative body ; and 
WM the practice in cases of doubt to refer points of customary 
.w to the deemsters and keys. 

f The grandson of Evan. It appears by the proceedings of the 
kii^ in council, 1663, that " he did, when the court refused to ad- 
tit of the deceased William ChristiarCs plea of the Act of Indem- 
itjr, make hU protestation against their iUegal proceedings, and did 
rididraw himself, and came to England to solicit his Majesty, and 
nplore his justice.'* 
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his son, and assistant, having BSsoforthome to »t : 
Court, he the said Deemster Norris craved the 
and assistance of the twenty-four Keys ; and tb 
Deemster and Keys deemed the law therein, to w 
he is at the mercy of the Lord for life and goodSi 

It will be observed, that seven of the Keys wi 
merly absent, on what account we shall presently sc 
this was very cleverly arranged by the following n 
order, 29th December — " These of the twen 
Keys are removed of that Company ^ in referenet 
Honourable Lords order in that behalf;*' ennn 
seven names, not of the seventeen before mention 
naming seven others who " are sworn * in their 
The judicature is ^rthcr improved by transfer 
eighth individual of the first seventeen to the < 
and filling his place with aiiothev proper person. 
&cts have been related with some minuteness o 
for two reasons ; 1st, Although nearly equalled I 
of the subsequent proceedings, they would not 
dited on common authority ; and, 2d, They ra 
comment unnecessary, and prepare the reader 
judgment, however extraordinary, to be expecti 
such a tribunaL 

Then come the proceedings of the 29th Dec| 
The Proposals, as they are named, to the Deen 
and twenty-four Keys now assembled, '^ to be ai 
in point of law." 1st, Any malefactor, &c. be 
dieted, &c. and denying to abide the law of his • 
in that course, (notwithstanding any argument or 
may offer for himself,) and thereupon deemed to 
body and goods, &c. whether he may afterwards 
the same benefit, &c. &c. ; to which, on the sai 
they answered in the negative. It was found prac 

* The Commissioners of 1791 are in doubt regarding 
when, and the manner in which, the Keys were first eled 
notable precedent had perhaps not fallen under their obsenn 

f Hugh Cannel was now added as a second Deemster. 
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CI the 31st to bring the prisoner to the bar, to he£u: his 
iQtence of being *^ shot to deaihy that thereupon his 
fe may depart from his body ;** which sentence was 
Cecuted on the 2d of January, 1 663. 

That he made " an excellent speech" at the place of 
cecution, is recorded, where we should little expect to 
id it, in the Parochial Register ; the accuracy of that 
liicli has been preserved as such in the family of a cler- 
man, (and appears to have been printed on or before 
r76,*) rests chiefly on internal evidence ; and on its 
cordance, in some material points, with facts suppressed 

distorted in the Records, but established in the pro- 
edings of the Privy Council. It is therefore given 
.tliout abbreviation, and the material points of evidence 

the voluminous depositions on both trials f are ex- 
acted for reference in a note. § 

* One of ihe copies in my possession is slated to be transcribed 
HhAt year from the printed speech, the other as stated in the text. 
^ Both trials ; the first is for the same purposes as the English 
and jury, with this most especial difference, that evidence is ad- 
itted for the prisoner, and it thus becomes, what it is frequently 
Ued, the first trial ; the second, if the indictment be found, is in 
1 respects like that by petty jury in England. 

§ This testimony will of course be received with due suspicion, 
id confronted with the only defence known, that of his dying speech. 
t goes to establish that Christian had placed himself at the head of 
a association, bound by a secret oath, to ** withstand the Lady of 
^exby in her designs, until she had yielded or condescended to their 
ggrievances ;" among which grievances, during the Earl's residence, 
re find incidentally noticed, ** the troop that was in the Isle and 
heir free quarterage ;** that he had represented her ladyship to have 
leceived him, by entering into negotiations with the Parliament, con* 
rary to her promise to communicate with him in such a case ; that 
ZSbristian and his associates declared that she was about to sell them 
Sor twopence or threepence a-piece ; that he told his associates, that 
he had entered into correspondence with Major Fox and the Parlia« 
meat, and received their authority to Faise the country ; that in con- 
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The last s]peech of William Christian^ Esq.i ^o \vas L 
executed 2d January, 1662^: L^ 

" Gentlemen, and the rest of you who have accom* Ljj^ 
panied me this day to the gate" of death, I know you ca[- 1^^^- 
pect I should say something at my departure ; and in- 
deed I am in some measure willing to satisfy you, having 
not had the least liberty, since my imprisonment, to ac- 
quslint any with the sadness of my sufferings, which flesh 
and Uood could not have endured, without the power 

•equence of this insurrection, her ladyship appointed cemnussioiun 
to treat with others << on the part of the country,** and ardcles of 
agreement were concluded (see the speech) which nowhere now 
appear ; that on the appearance uf Ducken&eld*s ships, stand- 
ing for Ramsay Bay, one of the insurgents boarded them off 
Douglas, « to give intelligence of the condition of the coun* 
try ;** the disposable troops marched under the governor, Sir 
Philip Musgrave, for Ramsay ; that when the shipping had an- 
chored, a deputation of three persons, viz. John Christian, 
Ewan Curphey, and William Standish, proceeded on board, to 
negotiate for the surrender of the Island (where William was 
does not appear. ) The destruction of the articles of agreement, 
and the silence of the records regarding the relative strength 
of the forces, leave us without the means of determiniog the 
degree of merit or demerit to be ascribed to these n^otiators, 
or the precise authority under which they acted ; but the grie- 
vances to be redressed are cleared from every obscurity by the 
all-sufficient testimony of the terms demanded from the victors, 
« that they might enjoy their lands and liberties as formerly thej/ 
had; and that it was demanded whether they asked any more, 
but nothing else was demanded that this examinant heard of." 
The taking of Loyal Fort near Ramsay, (commanded by a 
Major Duckenfield, who was made prisoner,) and of Peel Cas- 
tle, appear on record ; but nothing could be found regarding 
the surrender of Castle Rushen^ or of the Countess of Derb^^s 
subsequent imprisonment. Had the often repeated tale, of Wil- 
liam Christian having « treacherously seized upon the lady and 
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■nd assistance of my most gracious and good God, into 
mkioae hands I do now commit my poor soul, not iloubt- 
mg but that I shall very quickly be in the arms of his 
taBTcy. 

*^ I am, as you now see, hurried hither by the power 
of a pretended court qfjusticcy the members whereof, 
or at least the greatest part of them, are by no means 
inalified, but very ill befitting their new places. The 
nasons you may give yourselves. 

*' The cause for which I am brought hither, as the 
pnmy^ted and threatened jury has delivered, is high 
Iwaicm against the Countess Dowager of Derby, for that 
[ didp as they say, in the year fifty-one, raise a force 
Minat her for the suppressing and rooting out that fa- 
imly. How unjust the accusation is, very few of you 

her children, with the governors of both castles, in the middle 
of the night*'— (Rolt's History of the Isle of Man, published 
hi 1773, p. 89} — rested on the slightest semblance of truth, we 
iboald inevitably have found an attempt to prove it in the pro« 
oaedings of this mock tnal. In the absence of authentic de- 
tails, the tradition may be adverted to, that her ladyship, on 
le arn ing the proceedings at Ramsay, hastened to embark in a 
T end she had prepared, but was intercepted before she could 
reach it. The same uncertainty exists with regard to any ne- 
gotiations on her part, with the officers of the Parliament, as 
affisned by the insurgents ; the EarPs first letter, after hia cap- 
ton and before his trial, says, <* Truly, as matters go, it will 
he best for you to make conditions for yourself, children^ and 
fiiends, in the manner as vte have proposed, or as you can iar- 
ti|Br agree with CoL Duckenfield ; who being so much a gen- 
Ueman bom, will doubtless, for his pwn honour, deal fairly 
w|lb you.*' He seems also to have hoped at that time that it 
nil^ influence his own fate ; and the eloquent and affecting 
letter written immediately before his execution, repeats the same 
admonitions to trtat. BoH, pp. 74 aud 8i. 

VOL, XIX. Z 
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• 

that hear me this day but can witness ; and thtU ike then 
rising of the people, in which afterwards I came to be 
engaged, did not at all, or in the least degree, intend the 
prejudice or ruin of that family I the chief whereof beings 
. as you well remember^ dead eight days^ or thereahovJ^ 
before that action happened. But the true cause of that 
rising, as * the jury did twite bring in, was to present 
grievances to our Honourable Lady ; which was done l^ 
me, and afterwards approved by her Ladyship, under the 
hand of her then secretary, M. Trevach, who is yet 
living ; xichich agreement hath since, to my own ruin 
and my poor family s endless sorrov>^ been forced from 
me. The Lord God forgive them the injustice of their 
. dealings with me, and I wish from my heart it may not 
be laid to their charge another day ! 

" You now see me here a sacrifice ready to be of 
Jered up for that vohich xvas the preservation of your 
Hves and fort^nes, which toere then in hazard, but 
that I stood betxveen you and your (then in all appear- 
ance) utter ruin. 1 wish you still may, as hitherto, 
•enjoy the sweet benefit and blessing of peace, though 
from that minute until now 1 have still been prosecuted 
and persecuted, nor have I ever since found a place to 
rest myself in. But my God be for ever blessed and 
praised, who hath given me so large a measure of pa- 
tience ! 

" What services I have done for that Noble Family, 
by whose power I am now to take my latest brea^, I 
dare appeal to themselves, whether I have not deserrcd 
better things from some of them, than the sentence of 
lAy bodily destruction, and seijzure of the poor estate my 
son ought to enjoy, being purchased and left him by he 
grandfather. It might have been much better had I not 
spent it in the service of my Honourable Lord of Derby 
and his family ; these things I need not mention to yoU) 

* This fact, as might he expected, is not to be traced on tlie re- 
Card of the trial. 
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hi that most of you are witnesses to it. I shall now beg 
your patience while I tell you here, in the presence of 
Gody that I never in all my life acted any thing with in- 
tention to prejudice my Sovereign Lord the King, nor 
the late Earl of Derby, nor the now Earl ; yet notwith- 
standing, being in England at the time of his sacred 
Majesty's happy restoration, I went to London, with 
many others, to have a sight of my gracious King, whom 
God preserve, and whom until then, I never had seen. 
But I was not long there when I was arrested upon an 
action of twenty thousand pounds, and clapped up in the 
Fleet ; unto which action I being a stranger, could give 
no bail, but was there kept nearly a whole year. How I 
suffered God he knows ; but at last, having gained my 
liberty, I thought good to advise with several gentlemen 
concerning his Majesty's gracious Act of Indemnity that 
was then set forth, in which I thought myself concerned ; 
tinto which they told me, there was no doubt to be made 
but that all actions committed in the Isle of Man, relatr 
ing in any kind to the war, were pardoned by the Act of 
Indemnity, and all other places within his Majesty's do- 
minions and countries. Whereupon, and having been 
forced to absent myself from my poor wife and children 
near three years, being all that time imder persecution, I 
did with great content and satisfaction return into thi« 
island, hoping then ta receive the comfort and sweet en- 
joyment of my friends and poor family. But, alas I I 
have fallen into tlie snare of the fowler ; but my God 
shall ever be praised,-*-though he kill me, yet will I trust 
in him. 

'^ I may justly say no man in this island knows better 
than myseli* the power the Lord Derby hath in this 
Island, subordinate to his sacred Majesty, of which I 
have given a full account in my declaration presented 
to myjudgesy 'which I much fear mil never see lighty'*- 
which is no small trouble to me. 

* The apprehension was but too eon^^W 
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*^ It was his Majesty's most gnuaoos Act of Indem- 
nity gave me the confidence and asBunmoe of my safety ; 
on which, and an appeal I made to his sacred Mijeitf 
and Privy Council^ from the unjustness of the prooeed- 
ings had against me, I did much rely, being his Mijesty^s 
subject here, and a denizen of England both by birtk 
and fortune. And tat regard I have disobeyed ike 
power of my LordofDerbys Act qflndemmty^ inJUcI 
you nov) look upony and his Majesty's Act cast out as 
being of no forces I have with greater violence been pa- 
8eci]^ted ; yet nevertheless I do declare, diat no sd:^ 
whatever can or ought to take upon them acts of inaem- 
nity but his sacred Majesty only, with the eonfiimatioD 
of ParUament. 

'^ It is very fit I should say something as to my edu- 
cation and religion. I think I need not inform youy &r 
you all know, I was brought up a son of the Chui^ of 
En^and, which was at that time in her splendom and 
glory ; and to my endless comfort I have ever since con- 
tinued a fiiithful member, witness several of my aotbos 
in the late times of liberty. And as for government) I 
never was against raanardiy, which now, to my scad's 
great satisfiiction, I have lived to see settled and establith- 
ed. I am well assured ihat men of upright life and oon- 
versadon may have the £ivourable countenance of oar 
gracious King, under whose happy government, God i. 
his infinite mercy long continue these his kingdoms and 
dominions. And now I do most heartily' thank my good 
God that I have had so much liberty and time to difllNn*- 
den myself of several things that have laid heavy upon me 
all the time of my imprisonment, in which I have not had 
tvpfie or liberty to speak or 'write any of my thou^^; 
and from my soul I vrish all animosity may afWr my dntl 
be quite laid aside, and my death fay none be caUed la 
question, for I do freely forgive all that hare had any 
hand in my persecution ; and may our good God {*e* 
serve you all in peace and quiet the remainder of yoiv 
d&jal 
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** Be ye all of ycm his Majesty's Hege people, loyal 
ancl fidthial to his sacred Majesty ; and, according to 
jofK oath of faith and fdalty to my HonouraUe Lord of 
Derby, do you likemse, in all juH and lavoful tjoa^y 
ohierve his commands ; and know that you must one 
day give an account of all your deeds. And now the 
blessing of Almighty God be with you all, and preserve 
you fiom violent death, and keep you in peace of con* 
scMDce all your days I 

«< I win now hasten, for my flesh is wiUing to be dis- 
solved, and my spirit to be with God, who hath given 
me fttU assurance of his mercy and pardon for all my 
of which his un^eakable goodness and loving kind- 
my poor soul is exceedingly satisfied.'' 

No^'* Here he fell upon his knees, and passed some 
fai prayer ; then rising exceedingly cheer^, he ad- 
dressed the soldiers appointed for his execution, saying 
— •• Now for you, who are appointed by lot my execu- 
aonere, I do freely fixgive you." He requested them 
md all present to pray for him, adding, ^' There is but 
I diin veil betwixt me and death ; once more I request 
four prayers, for now I take my last farewell." 

The soldiers wished to bind him to the spot on whidi 
le stood. He said, ** Trouble not yourselves or me ; 
W I that dare face death in whatever form he comes^ 
Mill iK)t start at your fire and bullets ; nor can the power 
foVL have deprive me of my courage." At his deare a 
pieoe G^ white paper was given him, which with the ut- 
dkMt composure he pinned to his breast, to direct them 
irhere to aim ; and after a short prayer, addressed the 
wldiers thus—*' Hit this, and you do your own and my 
ifeik.** And presently aft^, stretching ibrth his arms, 
rtplddi was the signal he gave them, be was shot through* 
llto heart and fell. 

£dward Christian, the nephew, and George, the son 

* This note is ftonexed to all the oppies of the qpesek. 
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of the deceased, lost no time in appealing to his Majesty 
in Council against this judicial murder ; and Geor^ 
was furnished with an order ^' to pass and repass,*' &c 
** and bring with him such records and persons as he 
should desire, to make out the truth of his complaint.** 
Edward returned with him to the Island for that pur* 
pose ; for we find him, in April 1663, compelled, in 
the true spirit of the day, to give bond '^ that he would 
at all times appear and answer to such charges as mi^t 
be preferred against him, and not depart the Isle with' 
out license" George was prevented, by various con- 
trivances, from serving the King's order ; but on pre- 
senting a second petition, the Governor, Deemster, and 
Members of Council, were brought up to London by a 
Sergeant-at-Arms ; and these six persons, together with 
the Earl of Derby, being compeUed to appear, a fiill 
hearing took place before the King in person, the Chan- 
cellor, the Lord Chief Justice, Lord Chief Barcm, and 
other Members of Council ; judgment was extended on 
the 5th August, and that judgment was on the 14th of 
the same month ordered to be printed in folio, in such 
manner as Acts of Parliament are usually printed, and 
his Majesty's Arms prefixed. 

This authentic document designates the persons 
brought up as " Members of the pretended Court of 
Justice;" declares ^' that the general Act of Pardon and 
Amnesty did extend to the Isle of Man, and ought to 
have been taken notice of by the Judges in that Island, 
although it had not been pleaded; that the court refused 
to admit the deceased William Christian's plea of the 
Act of Indemnity,** &c. ^^ Full restitution is ordered 
to be made to his heirs of all his estates, reaL and per- 
sonal.** Three * other persons " who were by the same 
Court of Justice imprisoned, and their estates seized and. 

* Ewan Curphey, Samuel RatclifF, and John Caesar, men of 
considerable landed property. 
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confiscated mthoui any legal tricd^ are ordered, to- 
getJier with the Christians, " to be restored to all their 
estates, real and personal, and to be fully repaired in aU 
the charges and expenses which they have been at since 
their first imprisonment, as well in the prosecution of 
this business, as in their journey hither, or in any other 
way thereunto relating." The mode of raising funds for 
the purpose of this restitution is equally peculiar and in- 
structive ;• these '* sums of money are ordered to be fur- 
nished by the Deemsters, Members, and Assistants of 
the said Court of Justice,** who are directed " to raise 
and make due payment thereof to the parties." 

** And to the end that the blood that has been un- 
justly spilt may in some sort be expiated,** &c., the 
Deemsters are ordered to be committed to the King's 
Bench to be proceeded against, &c. &c., and receive con- 
dign punishment. [It is believed that this part of the 
order was afterwards relaxed or rendered nugatory.] 
The three Members of Council were released on giving 
security to appear, if required, and to make the restitu- 
tion ordered. " And in regard that Edward Christian, 
being one of the Deemsters or Judges in the Isle of 
Man, did, when the Court refused to admit of the de^ 
<ieased fV. Christianas plea* of tlie Act of Indemnity^ 
make his proteskition against tlieir illegal proceedings^ 
€ind did withdraw himself^ and come to England to 
solicit his Majesty and implore his justice^ it is order- 
-ed that the Earl of Derby do forthwith, by commission, 
&c., restore and appoint him as Deemster, so to remain 
and continue, &c. [which order was disobeyed.] And 
lastly, that Henry Nowell, Deputy Governor, whose 
fault hath been the not complying with, and yielding 
due obedience to, the order * of his Majesty and this 

♦ Tradition, in accordance with tlie dirge of ■WiUiam Dhone, 
nays that the order to stop proceeding and suspend the sentence ar- 
riFed on the day preceding that of his execution. 
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Board aent itnto the Idand, [O moafc lame and intpo* 
lent conclusion I] be permitted to return to the Itle^ aai 
enforce the present Order of the King in CoaDosL" 

Of the Eari of Derby no further mentioQ ocean in 
this document* The sacrifices made by this noUe &« 
mily in support of the royal came, drew a large share of 
indulgence over the exceptionable parts of ^leir coodoct ; 
but the mortification necessarily consequent on diis sp- 
peal, the incessant complaints of the people, and the dtf* 
Acuity subsequently experienced by them in obtaimng 
access to a si^rior tribond, receiVed a cvrious ilkntn* 
tion in an order of the King in council, dated 20tfa 
August, 1670, on a petition of the Earl of Derby, 
*' that the cleric of the council in waiting receive no 
petition, appeal, or complaint, against the lord or mh 
vemment of the Isle of Man, without having mat 
good security from the complaint to answer costs, da- 
m^es and chaiges." 

The historiced notices of this kingdom * of Lilfipnt 
are curious and instructive with reference to other times 
and different circumstances, and they have seemed to re- 
quire little comment or antiquarian remark ; but to con* 
dense what may be collected with regard to £dward 
Christian, the aeconqtlii^ed villain of Peveril, the insi- 
nuations of his accuser f constitute in themselves m 
abundant defence. When so little can be imputed by 
such an adversary, the character must indeed be invn^ 
nerable. Tradition ascribes to him nothing but what is 
amiable, patriotic, honourable^ and good, in all the rda- 

* Earl James, altliotigli studions of kingcraft assigns good reft* 
tons for liaying never pretended to assume that title, and anm^ 
otSiers, ^ Nor doth it please a king that any of his subjects should 
too much love that name, wese it but to act in a play***— >ftcK, 
486. 

f PacK, passim. 
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ii^oA of public and priyate file. He died, after an im- 
pAsoiunent of seven or eight years, the victim of incor* 
i^ble obstinacy, according to (»ie, of ruthless tyranny, 
tecording to another vocabulary; but resembling the 
akaracter of the Novel in nothing but uncanquerabb 
QOiirage. 

Treachery and ingratitude have been heaped on the 
memory of William Christian with sufficient profusion. 
Regarding the first of thase enmas ; if all that has been 
affirmed or insinuated in the mock trial, rested on a less 
questionable basis, posterity would scarcely pronounce an 
titianinious verdict of moral and political guilt, against 
an association to subvert such a government as is describ- 
&i by its own author. The peculiar favours for which 
b6 or his &mily were ungrateful, are not to be discover- 
ed in these proceedings ; except, indeed, in the form of 
(«. chastisements of the Almighty-^blessings in disguise." 
But if credit be given to the dying words of William 
Qiristiian, his efforts were strictly limited to a redress 
of grievances, — a purpose always criminal in the eye of 
tEe oppressor. If he had lived and died on a larger 
scene, his memory would probably have survived among 
the patriots and the heroes. In some of the manuscript 
narratives, he is designated as a martyr for the rights 
EUid liberties of his countrymen ; who add, in their home- 
ly manner, that he was condemned without trial, and 
murdered without remorse. 

We have purposely abstained from all attempt to en- 
list the passions in favour of the sufferings of a people, 
or in detestation of oppressions, which ought* perhaps, 
to be ascribed as much to the character of the times as 
to that of individuals. The naked facts of the case (un- 
aided by the wild and plaintive notes in which the maidens 
of the isle were wont to bewail " the * heart-rending 
death of favr-haired WUUam*') are sufficient of them- 

* The litecal tramflatmn pxen to me by a young lady. 
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selves to awaken the sympathy of every generous mind ; 
and it were a more worthy exercise of that despotic 
power over the imagination, so eminently possessed by 
the Great Unknown, to emhalm the remembrance of 
two such men in his immortal pages, thaE to load their 
memories with crimes such as no human being ever com- 
mitted. 



I 



I AM enabled to add the translation of the lament 
over the fair-haired William Christian. It is originaUy 
composed in the Manx language, and consists of a series 
of imprecations of evil upon the enemies of Christian, 
and prophecies to the same purpose : — 



On the Death and Murder of Receiver-General Wit- 
. liam Christian of Ronaldstvai/, xjoho tioas shot near 
Hango Hill, January 2, 1662. 

1. 

la 80 shifting a scenes who would confidence place 
In family power, youth, or in personal grace ? 
No character's proof against enmity foul ; 
And thy fate, William Dhone, sickens our aouL 

2. 
You are Derby's receiver of patriot zeal, 
Replete with good sense, and reputed genteel. 
Your justice applauded by the young and the old ; 

And thy fiite, &c. 

3. 

A kind, able patron both to church and to state— 
What roused their resentment but talents so great ? 
No character's proof against enmity foul ; 

And thy &te, &c. 
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4. 
Thy pardoU) 'tis ramafur^d, came over tlie main, 
Nor late, but conceard by a villain * in grain ; 
'Twas fear forced the jury to a sentence so foul ; 

And thy fate, &c. 

Triumphant stood Colcott, he wish*d for no more. 
When the pride of the Christians lay welt'ring in gore. 
To malice a victim, though steady and bold ; 

And thy fate, &c. 

6. 

"With adultery stainM, and poUutted with gore, 
He Ronaldsway eyed, as Lochuecolly before, 
'Twas the land sought the culprit, as Ahab before ; 

And thy hte, &c 

7. 

Proceed to the once famed abode of the Nuns, 
Call the Coicotts aloud, till you torture your lungs, 
Their ihort triumph's ended, extinct is the whole ; 

And thy fate, &c. 

6. 
For years could Robert lay trippled in bed, 
Nor knew the world peace while he held up his head. 
The neighbourhood's scourge in iniquity bold ; 

And thy fate, &c. 

* A person named in the next stanza is said to have intercepted 
pardon sent from England for William Christian, found, it is said, 

the foot of an old woman's stocking. The tradition is highly im- 
"obable. If Christian had been executed against the tenor of a 
irdon actually granted, it would not have failed to be charged 

a high aggravation in tihe subeequent proceedings of the Privy 
onncil. 
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9. 
Not one*8 haurd to grieTe, sedc tihe oooniiy all lSbaNn%hf 
Nor lament for the luune that Bemacan once knew ; 
The poor rather lead it with coraeB nntdd; 

And ihy &te, &c 

10. 
Balladogh and tihe Organs mark strongly their sin. 
Not a soul of the name's there to welcome you in ; 
In the power of ihe strangers is centred the whole ; 

And tihy fiiiey &c 

11. 
The opnloit Scarlett on whi^ the sea flows. 
Is piecemeal diaposed of to whmn tihe Lord loiows ; 
It is here wiihost bread er defence from the oold ; 

And thy fete, &c. 

12. 

They assert then in vain, that the law sought thy blood. 
For all uding the massacre never did good ; 
Like the rooted-up golding deprived of its gold. 
They langnish'd, were blasted, grew withered and old. 

13. 
When the shoots of a tree so corrupted remain^ 
Like the brier or thistle, tih^ goad us with pain ; 
Deep, dark, undermining^ they mimic the mole ; 

And ihy &te, &c. 

14. 
Round the in&mous wretehes who spilt Caesar's blood. 
Dead spectres and conscience in sad array stood. 
Not a man of tihe gang reach'd life's utmost goal ; 

And thy fiite, &o. 

15. 
PeiditiaBj'too, s a wed , them wha eansed M«« to bleed. 
To decay fell their houses, iheir lands and their seed, 
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IHsafpttr*d like tkt ytpoor when raoni*« tbged with pHA; 

And iky fiite, &c. 

16. 
From grief all corroding, to hope ni repair^ 
That a branch of the Christians will soon grace the chair. 
With royal instructions his foes to console ; 

And thy fate, &c 

17. 
With a book for my pillow, I dreamt as I lay, 
That a branch of the Christians would hold Ronaldsway ; 
fGs conquests his topic with friends o*er a bowl ; 

And thy &te, &c. 

18. 
And BOW for a wi^ in concluding my song,-— 
May th* Almighty withhcdd me from doiiig what's wrong ; 
Protect erery mortal from enmity foul ; 
For thy &te, Wflliam Dhone, sickens our soul ! * 



No, II. 

At the Qmrt at WJU^ekaM, 
l&e btk Augmt, 1668. 

Georoe Christian, son and heir of William Chris- 
tian, deceased, having exhibited his ooinplaint to his Ma- 
jesty in Council, that his father, being at a house of hie 
in his Majesty s Isle of Man, was imprisoned by certain 
penons of that island, pretending themselves to be a Court 
of Justice ; that he was by them accused of high treason, 
pretended to be committed against Ae Countess Dowager 

« It mi^ be recollected, that ihese yersea are given through tbe 
nediom of a meagre translation, and are deprived of the aid ef the 
musio, otheiwise we should certainly think the memory of 'WiUiaa 
Dhone Httie hoMOured by his native bard* 
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of Derby, in the year 1651 ; and that they thereupon pro- 
ceeded to judgment, and caused him to be put to death, 
notwithstanding the act of General Pardon and Indemni- 
ty, whereof he claimed the benefit : and his appeal to his 
Majesty, and humbly imploring his Majesty's princely com- 
passion towards the distressed widow and seven ^therless 
children of the deceased : H is Maj esty was graciously pleas- 
ed, with the advice of his Council, to order that Thomas 
Noris and Hugh Cannell, the two judges, (by them in that 
island called Deemsters,) and Richard Stevenson, Robert 
Calcot, and Richard Tyldesley, three of the members of 
the pretended Court of Justice, and Henry Howell, de- 
puty of the said island, should be forthwith sent for, and 
brought up by a sergeant-at-arms here, before his Ma- 
jesty in Council, to appear and answer to such accusa- 
tions as should be exhibited against them ; which said 
six persons being accordingly brought hither the fifteenth 
day of July last, appointed for a full hearing of the whole 
business, the Earl of Derby, then also summoned to ap- 
pear, and the Lord Chief Justice of the King's Bench, 
and the Lord Chief Baron of his Majesty's Exchequer, 
with the King's Council, learned in the laws, required to 
be present, and all the parties called in with their coun- 
sel and witnesses, after full hearing of the matter on both 
sides, and the parties withdrawn, the said judges being de- 
sired to deliver their opinion, did, in presence of the 
King's Council, learned in the laws, declare that the Act 
of General Pardon and Indemnity did, and ought to be 
understood to, extend to the Isle of Mann, as well as 
into any other of his Majesty's dominions and planta- 
tions beyond the seas ; and that, being a publique Gene- 
ral Act of Parliament, it ought to have been taken notice 
of by the Judges in the Isle of Mann, although it had 
Jiot been pleaded, and although there were no proclama- 
tions made thereof. His Majesty being therefore deeply 
sensible of this violation of his Act of General Pardon, 
whereof his Majesty hath always been very tender, and 
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doth expect and require that all his subjects in all his 
dominions and plantations shall enjoy the full benefit and 
advantage of the same ; and having this day taken the 
business into further consideration, and all parties called 
in aiid heard, did, by and with the advice of the Coun- 
•cily order, and it is hereby ordered, that all persons any 
way concerned in the seizure of the estate of the said 
.William Christian, deceased, or instrumental in the ejec- 
.tion of the widow and children out of their houses and 
fortune, do take care that entire restitution is to be made 
of all the said estate, as well real or personal, as also all 
damages sustained, with full satisfaction for all profits by 
them received since the said estate hath been in their 
hands ; and that, whereas the said William Christian, 
deceased, was one of the two lives remaining in an estate 
in Lancashire, that the detriment accruing by the un- 
timely death of the said William Christian therein, or in 
like cases, shall be estimated, and in like manner fully 
repaired. That in regard of the great trouble and charges 
the complainants have been at in pursuit of this business^ 
ordered^ that they, do exhibit to this Board a true ac- 
count, upon oathy of all expenses and damages by them 
sustained in the journies of themselves and witnesses, 
and of all other their charges in the following of this 
business. 

And whereas Ewan Curghey, Sammual RadclifFe, and 
John Casar, were by the same Court of Justice im- 
prisoned, and had their estates seized and confiscated, 
without any legal trial, it is ordered, that the ^aid Ewan 
Curgbey, Sammual RadclifFe, and John Casar,. be like- 
.wise reinstated to all their estates, real and pejsonall, and 
fully repaired in all the charges and expenses which they 
have been at since their first imprisonment, as well in .the 
prosecution of this business,' as in their journey thither, 
or any other way whatsoever thereunto relating. The 
which satisfaction, expenses, and all the sums of money 
to be raised by virtue of this order, are to be furnished 
,hy the Deemsters^ Members, anA MsvsUxvVa o^ Nkva m^ 
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Court of Justice, who are hereby ordered to mat ill 
SQch the said sums, and Uiereof to make due paymoity 
and giye full satis^u^tion unto the parties lespotM^ 
Iwreby appointed to receive it. 

And to the end, the guilt of blood whidi hath beea 
unjustly ^ilt may in some sort be expiated, and hia Ma^ 
testy receive some kind of satisfiustion for the untimdy 
loss of a subject, it is ordered, that the said Thomis 
Norris and Hugh Cannell, who decreed this violent 
death, be comm&ed, and remain prisoners in the King's 
Bench, to be proceeded against in the (»rdinary couise of 
justice, so to receive condign punishment accordiiig to 
the merit of so heinous a fiict. 

That Richard Stevenson, Robert Calcot, and Ridiirf 
Tyldesley, be disdiaiged from fiirther restraint, grnng 
good security to appear at this Board whensoever tam/^ 
moned, and not depart Uiis city until Ml satis&ction be 
given, and all orders of this Board whatsoever rekting to 
this busuiess fully executed in the island. And in re- 
gard, that upon the examination of this business, it doth 
i^ear, that Edward Christian, being one of the Deem- 
sters or Judges in the Isle of Mann, did, when the Court 
refused to admit of the deceased William Christian's plea 
of the Act of Indemnity, make his protestation against 
their illegal proceedings, and did withdraw himself and 
come into England to solicit his Ms^esty, and implore 
his justice, it is ordered that the Earl of Derby do Ibrth* 
with, by commission, in due and accustomed manner, re- 
store, constitute, and appoint the said Edward Christian, 
one of the Deemsters or Judges of the said island, so to 
remain and continue in the due execution of the said 
place. 

And lastly, it is ordered, that the said Henry Howell, 
Deputy-Governor, whose charge hath been the not confr- 
plying with, and yielding due obedience to, the orders of 
nis Majesty, and this Board sent into this island, giving 
good security to appear at this Board whensoever sum- 
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•»d pennitted to return into the island ; and he is hereby 
strictly commanded to employ the power and authority 
lie hath, which, by virtue of his commission, he hath in 
that island, in performance of, and obedience to, all com- 
mands and orders of his Majesty and this Board in this 
whole business, or any way relating thereunto. 

(Signed by) 



Lord Chancellor. 


Earl of Carberrv. 


I«oRn Treasurer. 


Lord Bishop of London. 


•L.o&n Privy Seal. 


Lord Wkntwortu. 


Duke of Albemarle. 


Lord Berkeley. 


Lord Chamberlain. 


Lord Ashley. 


Kajil of Berkshire. 


Sir V\ illxam Ckohfvok. 


Carl of St Alban. 


Mr Treasurer. 


Earl of Anglbskt. 


Mr Vice Chamrkrlaiv. 


£arl of Sandwich. 


Mb Secretary Moricc. 


£arl of Bath. 


Mr Secretary Bennett. 


£abl OF Mxddleton. 





Rich ABA Baowk«e, 



Clerk of the Council. 
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No. III. 

At the Court at Whitehall 
August 14^ 166& 

Present 

Ths Kikg*s Most Excxllent Majesty. 

Lord Chancellok. £arl or MrDDi:.XTOK. 

Lord Treasitrxr. £arl of Carbekrt. 

Lord Privt Seal. Lord Bishop of Lonimk. 

Duke of Bdckinghasc. Lord Wkktworth. 

DuEX of Albbuarle. Lord BnxxLS'r. 

Lord Chamberlain. Lord AsBidrr. 

Earl of Berkshire. Sir Wiluax C&omftoh. 

£arl of St Alban. Mr Treasitrxr. 

£arl of Sandwich. Mr Vice Chamssrulik. 

Earl or Aholesxt. Mr Sxcrrtart Moricx. 

Earl of Bath. Mr Secrktary Bennxit. 

To the end the world may the better take notice of 
his Majesty's royal intention, to observe the Act of In- 
demnity and General Pardon inviolably for the publique 
good and satisfaction of his subjects — it was this day 
ordered, that a copy of the order of this Board of the 5th 
inst., touching the illegal proceedings in the Isle of Mann 
against William Christian, and putting him to death con- 
trary to the said Act of General Pardon, be sent unta 
his Majesty's printer, who is commanded forthwith to 
print the same in the English letters, in folio, in such 
manner as Acts of Parliament are usually printed, and 
his Majesty's Arms prefixed. 
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Roxburgh Club, (Pkefatory Letter.) — P. 72, 

]. 5, f bottom, J 

The author has pride in recording, Uiat he had the 
honour to be elected a member of this distinguished afi'- 
sociation, merely as the Author of Waverley, without 
any other designation ; and it was an additional induce* 
ment to throw ofF the mask of an anonymous author, 
that it gives him a right to occupy the vacant chair at 
that festive board. 

Eldok-holk. — P. 126, 1. 8. 

A chasm in th^ earth, supposed to be unfathomable. 
One of the wonders of the I'eak. 

Cavaliers and Roundheads. — 'End of Chap, IV. 

P. 159. 

Iht attempt to contrast the manners of the jovial Ca- 
valiers, and enthusiastic, yet firm and courageous. Fun- 
tans, was partly taken from a hint of Shadwell, • who 
jsketciwd aeifeial scsenes of bumotu: ^«hjk ^^^aX Vika^ ^*^ 
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though they hung heavy on his pencil when he attempted 
to finish them for the stage. 

In a dull play, named the Volunteers, or the Stock- 
Johhers, the dramatis persona present " Major-Gene- 
ral Blunt, an old cavalier officer, somewhat rough in 
speech, but very brave and honest, and of good under- 
standing, and a good patriot. " A contrast to the Ge- 
neral is ** Colonel Hackwell, senior, an old Anabaptist 
Colonel of Cromwell's, very stout and godly, but some- 
what immoral. " 

These worthies, so characterised, hold a dialogue to- 
gether, which will form a good example of Shadwell's 
power of dramatizing. The stage is filled by Major- 
General Blunt and some of his old acquaintance cava- 
liers, and Hackwell, the ancient parliamentarian. 

" Major-General Blunt. Fear not, my old cava- 
liers. According to your laudable customs, you shall be 
drunk, swagger, and fight over all your battles, fi-om 
Edgehill to Brentford. You have not forgotten how 
this gentleman ^points to Colonel Hcu:kioeUJ and his 
demure psalm-singing fellows used to drub us ? 

" 1st Cavalier. No, *gad I I felt 'em once to pur- 
pose. 

^' M.'G. Blunt. Ah I a-dod, in high-crowned hats, 
collared bands, great loose coats, long tucks under 'em, 
and calves' leather boots, they used to sing a psalm, fall 
on, and beat us to the devil I 

" HachoeUi senior. In that day we stood up to the 
cause ; and the cause, the spiritual cause, did not suffer 
under our carnal weapons, but the enemy was discomfit- 
ed, and lo I they used to flee before us. 

*^ 1st Cavalier. Who would think such a snivelling 
psalm-singing puppy, would fight? But these godly 
fellows would lay about 'em as if the devil were in em. 

** Sir NichoMs. What a filthy slovenly army was 
-this I I warrant you not a well-dressed man among the 
Roundheads. 

'' ilf*-Cr« Blunt* But tiheift ^^bon %^^ii% ira^ v^ 
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thrash your swearing, drinking, fine fellows in laced coats, 
-^just such as you of the drawing-room and Locket's 
fellows are now — and so strip them, by the Lord Harry, 
that after a battle those saints looked like the Israelites 
leaden with the Egyptian baggage. 

" HacktoelL Verily, we did take the spoil ; and it 
served us to turn the penny, and advanced the cause there- 
by ; we fought upon a principle that carried us through. 

** M,'G. Blunt, Prithee, Colonel, we know thy prin- 
ciple — 'twas not right : thou foughtest against children's 
baptism, and not for liberty, but who should be your 
tyrant ; none so zealous for Cromwell as thou wert then^ 
nor such a furious agitator and test-man as thou hast been 
lately. 

" Hackxoell, senior. Look you. Colonel, we but pro- 
ceeded in the way of liberty of worship. 

" M.'G. Blunt A-dod, there is something more in 
it. This was thy principle, Colonel — Dominion is 
Jbunded in grace, and the righteous shall inherit the 
earth. And, by the Lord Harry, thou didst so : thou 
gottest three thousand pounds a-year by fighting against 
the Court, and I lost a thousand by fighting for it. " — 
See The Volunteers, or Stock- Jobbers, Shadwell's 
Works i vol. iv. p. 437. 

In a former scene, Hackwell, the old fanatic officer, 
conceiving himself offended by one of the dramatis per- 
sonce, says, with great naiveiS — " I prithee, fi-iend, put 
me not to use the carnal weapon in my own defence. " 
— Such are the traits of phraseology with which Shad- 
well painted the old Puritan officers, many of whom he 
— no mean observer of human nature — must have knovv4i 
familiarly. 

Concealment of the Countess op Derby. — 

P. 162, 1. 16. 

The concealment and discovery of the Countess of 
Derby, is taken from ft pictucesqae teyccoxaX q\. ^ iss&assL 
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events described to roe by the person by whom k wis 
witnessed in childhood. This lady, by name, Mrs Mar* 
garet Swinton, and a daughter of that ancient house, was 
a sister of my maternal grandmother, and of course my 
grandaunt. She was, as often happens on such occa* 
sions, our constant resource in sickness, or when we 
tired of noisy play, and dosed aroimd her to list^OL to 
her tales. As she might be su{^osed to look back to 
the begmning of the last century, the fund which sup- 
plied us with amusement often related to events of thk 
period. I may here notice that she told me the unhappy 
story of the Bride of Lammermoor, being nearly related 
to the Lord President, whose daughter was the heroine 
of that melancholy tragedy. 

The present tale, though of a differ^it dharacter, was 
also sufficiently striking, when told by an eyewitness 
Aunt Margaret was, I suppose, seven or eight years old, 
when residing in the old mansion-house of Swinton, and 
aheady displayed the firmness and sagacity which distin- 
guished her through life. Being one of a large £un]]y, 
she was, owing to slight indisposition, left at home one 
day when the rest of the family went to churchi with Sir 
John and Lady Swinton, their parents. Before leaving 
the little invalid, she was strictly enjoined not to go into 
the parlour where the elder party had break£i8ted* But 
when she found herself alone in the upper part of the 
house, the spirit of her great ancestress Eve took po&- 
Session of my Aimt Margaret, and forth she w^it to gl- 
saikiDt the parlour in question. She was struck with 
admiration and fear at what she saw there. A lady, 
f^ beautiful exceedingly, " was seated by the break&st table, 
and employed in washing the dishes which had been used. 
Little Margaret would have had no doubt in accoimting 
this singular virion an emanation from the angelical world, 
but for ner employment, which she could not so easOy 
reconcile to her ideas of angels. 

The lady, wilii great presence of mind^ called the asto- 
niahed child to Imr, f ondkii \mk ^naik v»^ x^u^iaeKiaflw 
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9uA judiciously aToiding to render the neoesmty of secrecy 
(Q0 severe^ she told the girl she must not ]et any one ex- 
cept her mother know that she had seen her. Having 
•allowed this escape-YidTe lor the hene6t of her curiosity, 
ibe mysterioiss stranger desired the little girl to look firom 
l^e window of die parlour to see if her mother was re- 
turning from church. When she turned her head i^fain, 
;die fair viaon had Tanished, but by what means Miss 
Margaret was unable to Ibrm a conjecture. 

Long watched, and eagerly waited for, the Lady Swiu- 
ton at last returned from church, and her daughter lost 
no time in telling her extraordinary tale. ^' You are a 
v«ry sensil:^ girl, Peggy^ " answered her mother, " for 
if you had spoken of that poor lady to any one but me, 
aft might have cost her her life. But now I will not be 
A&aid of trusting you with any secret, and I will show 
you where the poor lady lives. '* In &ct she introduced 
her to a concealed apartment opening by a sliding panel 
from the parlour, and showed her the lady in the hiding 
|dace, which she inhabited. It may be said, in passing, 
that there were few Scottish houses belonging to families 
of rank which had not such contrivances, the political in- 
cidents of the times oilen calling them into occupation. 

The history of the lady of the closet was both melan- 
choly and bloody ; and though I have seen various ac- 
counts of the story, I do not pretend to distinguish the 
light edition. She was a young woman of extreme 
beauty, who had been married to an old man, a writer, 
named MacFarlane. Her situation, and perhaps her 
manners, gave courage to some who desired to be ac- 
counted her suitors. Among them was a young Eng- 
lishman, named Cayley, who was a commissioner of Go- 
vernment upon the estates forfeited in the rebellion of 
1715. In 1716, Mr Gayley visited this lady in her 
lodgings, when they quarrelled, either on accoimt of his 
having offered her some violence, or, as anoth^ account 
^aid, because she reproached him with having boasted of 
larmer hvoura* It ended in hw seiauxigM^w &^^ ^ 
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pistols, which lay loaded in a closet, her husband inteod« 
ing to take them with him on a journey. The gallaiit 
commissioner approached with an air of drollery, say* 
ing, *^ What, madam, do you intend to perform a co*' 
medy ?" — ** You shall find it a tragedy," answered the 
lady; and fired both pistols, by which Commissioner 
Cayley fell dead. 

She fied, and remained concealed for a certain time. 
Her claim of refuge in Swinton House, I do not know 
— it arose probably from some of the indescribable ge- 
nealogical filaments which connect Scottish families. A 
very small cause would even at any time have been a 
reason for interfering between an individual and the law. 

Whatever were the circumstances of Mrs MacFarlane's 
case, it is certain that she returned, and lived and died 
at Edinburgh, without being brought to trial. Indeed, 
considering the times, there was no great wonder ; fi)r, 
to one strong party, the death of an English commis- 
sioner was not a circumstance to require much apology. 
The Swintons, however, could not be of that opinion, 
the family being of Presbyterian and Whig principles. 

" Sealed WITH his Blood."-p-P. 172, 1. 8, 

f bottom. J 

The Earl of Derby and King in Man was beheaded 
at Bolton-on-the-Moors, after having been made prisoner 
in a previous skirmish in Wiggan Lane. 

Trial and Execution of Christian. — P. 181, 

1.3. 

The reader will find, in an Appendix to the Intro- 
duction, an account of this tragedy, as related by one 
who may be said to &vour the sufferer. It must be ad- 
mitted on the other hand, that Captain Christian's trial 
and execution were conducted according to the laws of 
the island. He was tried in all due form, by the Demp 
8ter, or chief judge, theuTiax&fid.l^oim) ^^Y^^^^^\Li 
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and, and other constituted authorities, making what is 
lied a Tinwald court. This word, yet retained in 
any parts of Scotland, signifies Vallis Negotih and is 
ipliea to those artificial mounds which were in ancient 
nes assigned to the meeting of the inhabitants for hold- 
g their Comitia. It was pleaded that the articles of 
K^usation against Christian were found fully relevant, 
id as he refused to plead at the bar, that he was, ac- 
>rding to the Laws of Man, most justly sentenced to 
eath. It was also stated that full time was left for ap- 
eal to England, as he was apprehended about the end 
f September, and not executed until the 2d January, 
662. These defences were made for the various officers 
f the Isle of Man called before the Privy Council, on 
ccount of Christian's death, and supported with many 
uotations fi:om the Laws of the Island, and appear to 
ave been received as a sufficient defence for their share 
1 those proceedings. 

I am obliged to the present reverend Vicar of Malew, 
)r a certified extract to the following effect : — " Malew 
burials, A.D. 1662. Mr WiUiam Christian of Ro- 
alds-wing, late receiver, was shot to death at Hange 
lall, the 2d January. He died most penitently and 
ouradgeously, made a good end, prayed earnestly, made 
a excellent speech, and the next day was buried in the 
hancell of kirk Malew.*' 

It is certain that the death of William Christian made 
very deep impression upon the minds of the islanders, 
nd a Mr Calcell or Colquit was much blamed on the 
ccasion. Two lessor incidents are worth preservation 
8 occurring at his execution. The place on which he 
tood was covered with white blankets, that his blood 
light not fall, on the ground ; and, secondly, the pre- 
sation proved unnecessary, for, the musket wounds 
leeding internally, there was no outward efiusion of 

looid. 

Many on the island deny Christian's guilt altogether, 
*his respectable desceoidant, thft ^i^B&uX \^^\fiL\&V^\ \ 
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iiuft (liere are others, and those men of judgment and 
respectability^ who are so far of a different opinwn^ dot 
they only allow the execution to have been wroi^ in to 
lar as the culprit died by a military rather than a civil 
deadi. I wiUmgly drop the veil over a tranaaetiai^ 
which took plstcejlagrantibus odiis at the conduaion «( 
a civil war, when Revenge at least was awake if Jnstioe 
^pt. 

Apartments.<~-P. 191, L 24, &c. 

This peculiar collocation of apartments may be seen 
at Haddon Hall, Deiby^ire, once a seat of the Ve^ 
nons, where, in the lady*s pew in the chapel, there is i 
sort of scuttle, which opens into the kitchen, so that the 
good lady could ever and anon, without much interrup- 
tion of her religious duties, give an eye that the roast- 
meat was not permitted to bum, and that the tum-broche 
did his duty. 

Lady's Pages P. 198, 1. 23. |l 

Even down to a later period than that in whidi the 
tale is laid, the ladies of distinction had for their pages 
young gentlemen of distinguished rank, whose education 

Eoceeded within the family of their patroness. Anne, 
uchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth, who in several 
respects laid claim to the honour due to royd Uood, I 
was, I believe, the last person of rank who kept up this 
old custom. A general officer distinguisheid in tire 
American war was bred up as a page in her hm3j* 
At present the youths whom we sometimes see in the 
capacity of pages of great ladies, are, I believe, mere 
lackeys. 

Ejections or the Clergy.-^P. 941, L 2, 

(IfOttom.J 
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t Barthblomew's day, thenoe called Blade Bart&olo- 

Two thousand Presbyterian piatofs were on ^at 

displaced and silenced throughout £nglacnd. The 

[filers indeed had only the futernative to renoimce 

• principles, or subscribe certain articles of uni&nm. 
And to their great honour, Calamy, Baxter, and 

Dolds, refused bishoprics, aud many other Presbyo 
n ministers declined deaneries, and other prefemienta> 
submitted to deprivation in preference. 

[t Kinswoman is a Catholic.** — P. 282, 1. 9» 

h/EL^e elsewhere noticed that this is a deviaticm from 
truth— ^Charlotte, Countess of Derby^ was a Hu- 

lOt. 

tiTEW Plot, worse than Venn^r's/'-^P. 285, 

110. 

The celebrated insurrection of the Anabaptists and 
h Monarchy men in London, in the year 1661. 

SmSBCUTIQN OF THE PURITANS.— P. 286, 1. 16. 

i is naturally to be si^posed, that the twenty years* 
mph of the puritans, and the violence towards th^ 
^ants, as they were wont to call the cavaliers, had 
tmted many grudges and feuds in almost every nei^ 
diood, which the victorious royalists failed not to act 
n, so soon as the Restoration gave them a superio- 
. Captain Hodgson, a parliamentary o£5cer who 
|e his own memoirs, gives us many instances of this, 
lall somewhat compress his long-winded account pf 
SofiPerings. 

* It was after the King's return to London, one ni^bt 
mroel of armed men comes to my house at Coafiey 
lly. near Halifax, and in an unseasonable hour in tike 
It demands entrance, and my servants having some 
gmse mth them on the ou^^ei the^ qjk^^ \!^«^k.ji^- 
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ing language, and pat their pistols in at the windows. 
My wife being with child, I ordered the doors to be 
opened, and they came in. After they had presented a 
pistol to my breast, they showed me their authority to 
apprehend me, under the hands and seals of two knights 
and deputy-lieutenants, ' for speaking treasonable words 
against the King/ ** The ci-devant captain was convej- 
ed to prison at Bradford, and bail refused. His prose- 
cutor proved to be one Daniel Lyster, brother to the 
peace officer who headed the troop for his apprehension. 
It seems that the prisoner Hodgson bad once« in former 
days, bound over to his good behaviour this Danid 
Lyster, then accused of adultery and other debaudied 
hdbits. *^ After the king came in," says Hodgsoiii 
*^ this man meets me, and demands the names of those 
that informed against him, and a copy of their informa- 
tion. I told him that the business was over, and that it 
was not reasonable to rip up old troubles, on which he 
threat^ed me, and said he would have them. ' The 
sun,' he said, ' now shines on our side of the hedge.* ' 
Such being his accuser, Hodgson was tried for having 
said, *^ There is a crown provided, but the King will 
never wear it ;* to which was added, that he alleged he 
had ^* never been a turncoat — ^never took the oath of 
allegiance, and never would do." Little or no part of 
the charge was proved, while on the contrary it was 
shown that the prosecutor had been heard to say, that if 
times ever changed, he would sit on Hodgson's skirts. 
In fine, Hodgson escaped for five months' imprisonment, 
about thirty pounds expenses, and the necessity of swal- 
lowing the oath of allegiance, which seems to have been 
a bitter pill. 

About the middle of June, 1662, Captain Hodgson 
was again arrested in a summary manner by one Peebles, 
an attorney, quartermaster to Sir John Armytage's troop 
of horse-militia, with about twelve other cavaliers, who 
used him rudely, called him rebel and traitor, and seemed 
to wish to pick a quartel m^ \nsii^ xs^a^-^^^Wd*- 
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led to see their authority. Peebles laid his hand on 
word, and told him it was better authority than any 
granted by Cromwell. They suffered him, however, 
ipart, which he partly owed to the valour of his land- 

who sate down at the table-end betwixt him and 
er, and kept his antagonists at some distance. 
e was afterwards accused of having assembled some 
3ers, from his having been accidentally seen riding 
a soldier, from which accusation he also escaped. 
Uy, he fell under suspicion of being concerned in a 

of which the scene is called Sowerby. On this 
76 he is not explicit, but the grand jury found the 
ignoramus. 

.fier this the poor Roundhead was again repeatedly 
sed and arrested ; and the last occasion we shall no- 
occurred on 11th September, 1662, when he was 
med by his old friend Mr Peebles, at the head of a 
fm He demanded to see the warrant ; on which he 
answered as formerly, by the quartermaster laying his 
1 on his sword-hilt, saying it was a better order than 
'er used to give. At length a warrant was produced, 
Hodgson submitting to the search, they took from 
dwelling-house better than L.20 value in fowling- 
es, pistols, muskets, carbines, and such like. A 
rrel ensued about his buff-coat, which Hodgson re- 
d to deliver, alleging they had no authority to take 
wearing apparel. To this he remained constant, even 
n the personal threats of Sir John Armytage, who 
id him rebel and triutor, and said, " If I did not 
1 the buff-coat with all speed, he would commit me 
ul. I told him," says Hodgson, '^ I was no rebel, 
he did not well to call me so before these soldiers 
gentlemen, to make me the mark for every one to 
dt at." The buff-coat was then peremptorily demand- 
and at length seized by open force. One of Sir 
n Armytage s brethren wore it for many years after, 
ling good Prince Henry's observation, that a buff 
in IS a most sweet robe of duxance. An ti^^^ ^ 
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Sir John's came to compound for this garment of pKx£ |)toX 
Hodgson says he would not have taken ten poundi ii I jqs. 
it. Sir John would have given about four, but ina8tii| I ^i 
on the owner's receipt for the money, which its fixnetli^ 
possessor was unwilling to grant, the Tory magisMiw 
kept both sides, and Hodgson never received satiActiqi I ^ 
We will not prosecute Mr Hodgson's tale of petty \ (^ 
grievances any further. . Enough has been said to dispiiy 
the melancholy picture of the country after the Civil Wv, 
and to show the state of inritability and oppression wfai(i 
must have extended itself over the face of Elngland, sbce 
there was scarcely a county in which battles had not been 
fought, and deep injuries sustained, during the asoendoacy 
of the Roundheads, which were not afterwards retaliated 
by the vengeance of the Cavaliers. 



Interpolated Passage, Chap. XL p. 289. — After < 
''the 
nionSi 



; young Earl iioas keartUy tired of his domi^ 
/l. 10. 

'' The islanders, also, become too wise for happiness, 
had lost relish for the harmless and somewhat cfaildifih 
sports in which their simple ancestors had indulged them- 
selves. May was no longer ushered in by the inu^;inary 
contest between the Queen of returning winter and ad- 
vancing spring ; the listeners no longer sympathized with 
the lively music of the followers of the one, or the dis- 
cordant soimds with which the other asserted a more 
noisy claim to attention. Christmas, too, closed, and 
the steeples no longer jangled forth a dissonant peal. 
The wren, to seek tor which used to be the sport dedi- 
cated to the holytide, was left unpursued and unslain. 
^Party spirit had come among these simple people, ao^ 
destroyed their good-humour, while it left them their 
ignorance. Even the races, a sport generally interes^i^ 
to people of all ranks, were no longer performed, because 
they were no longer attractive. The gentlemen were di^ 
\id!^ by fouds hithecto u]ibio?i% and eafib seemed to 
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it scorn to be pkased with the same diversions that 

those of tne opposite faction. The hearts of 

parties revolted from the recollection of former days, 

all was peace among them; when the Earl of Der* 

r> now slau^teredy used to bestow the prize, and Chris- 

shice so vindictively executed, started horses to add 

to the amusement" * 

* FOPULAK PASnUSS IN THE IsLE OF MaN. 

Waldfon mcntioni tbe two popular fisstivities in the Isle of Man 
itUeh wn aUndBd to in the text, and testiges of them are, I believe> 
lo be tmoed in this aingnlar island. The Contest of V^'^inter and 
eeema directly deriTed from the Scandinavians, long the 
in Man, as Oham Magnus mentions a similar festival a- 
waag the northern nations. On the first of May, he says, the conn- 
toy li divided into two bonds, the captain of one of which hath the 
■Boe and i^pearanoe of Winter, is clothed in the skins of beasts, and 
he and his band armed wiih fire forks. They fling about ashes, by 
Wiy of prolonging the reign of Winter ; while another band, whose 
miptakk is called Florro, represent Spring, with green boughs, such 
M tile aeaaon oflfers. These parties skirmish in sport, and the mimic 
eoBteit eandudes wiih a general £east. — History of the Northern 
Netitiomt hy Olaus, Book zv. Oiap. 2. 

Waldron gives an account of a fiestival in Wales exactly similar : 
<' In almost all the great parishes, they choose firom among the 
danghten of the most wealthy fEurmers, a young maid, for the Queen of 
May. She is drest in the gayest and best manner they can, and is attend* 
ed by about twenty others, who are called maids of honour. She hai 
aho a young man» who is her captain, and has under his command a 
l^ood number of inferior officers. In (^position to her, is the Queen 
of Winter, who is a man dreat in woman's clothes, with wocJlen 
hooda, liir tippets, and loaded with the warmest and heaviest habits^ 
one upob another ; in the same maimer are those, who represent her 
attendants, drest ; nor is she without a captain and troop for her de- 
fence. Both being cqnipt as proper emUems of die beauty of the 
. springs and the deformity of the winter, they set forth from their r0- 
9pective (quarters ; the one preceded by violins and flutes* the o^hcs 
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Portrait in the Castle of Rushin. — P. 297, 1^ 

I am told that a portrait of the unfortunate WiRiam '^ 
Christian is still preserved in the family of Walerson of 
Ballnahow of Kirk Church, Rushin. William Dhone 
is dressed in a green coat without collar or cape, after 

with the rough music of the tongs and cleavers. Both companies 
march till they meet on a common, and then their trains engage in a 
mock battle. If the Queen of Winter's forces get the better, to fiur 
as to take the Queen of May prisoner, she is ransomed for as modi 
as pays the expenses of the day. After this ceremony. Winter and 
her company retire, and divert themselves in a bam, and the others 
remain on the green, where having danced a considerable time, thejr 
conclude the evening with a feast ; the queen at one table with her 
maids, the captain with his troop at another. There are seldom Va 
than fifty or sixty persons at each board, but not more ihaa itaet or 
four knives. Qiristmas is ushered in with a form much less mean- 
ing, and infinitely more fiitiguing. On the 24th of December, to- 
wards evening, all the servants in general have a holiday ; they go 
not to bed all night, but ramble about till the beUs ring in all the 
churches, which is at twelve o'clock ; prayers being over, th^ go to 
hunt the wren, and alter having found one of these poor Inrds, they 
lull her, and hf her on a iMer with the utmost solenmity, bringing 
her to the parish church, and burying her with a whimncal kind of 
solemnity, singing dirges over her in the Manx language, which dwy 
call htr knell ; after which Christmas begins. There is not a barn 
unoccupied the whole twelve days, every parish hiring fiddlers at the 
public chai^ ; and idl the you^, nay, sometimes people weQ ad- 
vanced in years, make no scruple to be among these nocturnal danc- 
ers."— Waldrom*s Description of the Isle ofMan,foliOf 1731. 

With regard to horse-racing in die Isle of Man, I am funlafaed 

with a certified copy of the rules on which that sport was conducted, 

• under the permission of the Earl of Dexby, in which the curkw 

nay see that a desoendant of the unfiNrtunate Ghriitiaa entend a 
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le (ashion of those puritanic times, with the head in a 
ose-cropt wig, resembling the bishop's peruke of the 
resent day. The countenance is youthful and well* 
»oking, very unlike the expression of foreboding me- 

me for the prise. I am indebted for this curiosity to my kind 
iendy the learned Dr Dibdin. 

Insula <) Articleafor the plate tchich is to be run for in 

MoNjB. 3 the said islandy being of tlie value of five 

pounds sterling^ (the fashion indudedt) given 

by tlie Right Honourable William Earl of 

Derby y Lord of the said Isle^ 8^, 

lit. The said plate is to be run for upon the 28th day of July, in 
eoery year, whiles his honour is pleased to allow the same, 
(being the day of the nativity of the Honourable James Lord 
Strange,) except it happen upon a Sunday, and if soe, the said 
plate is to be run for upon the day following. 

5M. That noe horse, gelding, or mair, shall be admitted to run for 
the said plate, but such as was foaled within the said island, or 
in the Calfe of IMann. 

8d« That euery horse, gelding, or mair, that is designed to run, 
thaU be entred at or before the viiijth day of July, with his 
matters name and his owne, if he be generally knowne by any, 
or eb his collour, and whether horse, mair, or gelding, and that 
to be done at the x comprs. office, by the cleark of the rolls for 
ihe iiwfi being. 

' 4idk. Tliat eoery person that puts in either horse, mair, or geld- 
ing, shall, at the time of their entring, depositt the sume of 
. fiue shilL apiece into the hands of the said clerk of the rolls, 
which is to goe towards the augmenting of the plate for th^ 
year following, besides one shilL apiece to be giuen by them to 
llie said clerk of the roUs, for entering their names, and cu- 
groanng these articles. 

( Mu That euery horse, mair, or gelding, shall carry horseman's 
vdghi, that is to say, ten stone weight, at fourteen pounds t« 
each stone, besides sadle and bridle. 
VOL» XTX 2 B 
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hadioly. I have so £ur taken advmCage <^ tkb cnti- 
dam, as (o bring my ideal portrait in the pteaaat edition 
nearer to the comj^exioQ at least of the &ir-haired Wit 
liam Dhone. 



«6Ui. Tba* ewiry hone, mmr, or gddiii& tkaB hape a 

its tryer, to be Buned by the owner of ike aaid huiK> 
or gjeldiii^ vhich tryerw axe to bsve tbe copimaaii fd ^ wales 
and weightB, and to aee diat enerj rider doe carry fall weag^ 
aceording as k mentioned ia the lor^foiiig article, and cspe- 
oially that the wixoiiiig rider be aoe with ihe vsoal allowaDfie 
of one poand for. 

** 7th. That a peiaon be assigned by the tryers to atert Ibe roniPfP 
hones, who are to mn for the said plate^ betwii^t the howen 
of one and three of the dock in the afternoon* 

** 8th. That euery rider shall leave the two first powles wludi are 
sett upp in Maeybraes close, in this manner following, that is 
to say, the first of the said two powles upon bis ri^^t hMMl> 
and the other upon lus left hand ; and the two powles by the 
rocfces are to be left upon the left hand likewise ; and tibe fifth 
powle, which is sett op at the lower end of the Conney-war- 
ren, to be left alsoe npon the left hand^ and soe tiie tuming 
pool next to Wm. Looreyes house to be lefi in like manner 
upon the left hand, and die ether two powlea, l***«ii"g to the 
ending powle, to be left upon tibe right hand ; all which powles 
are to be left by the riders as aforesaid ; eacceptioc only the 
distance-powle, which may be rid on cither huid* ajk the d»- 
cretion of the rider,** 6lc. &c. &c. 

" JiiZy I4ihy 1687. 
w The names of ihe persons who have entered their horses 
run fi>r the within plate Ibr this present year, 1687. 
« Ro, Heywood, Esq. -GoYemor of fliSs We, hath 
entered ane bay gelding, called by the name of 
Lbggeihead, and hath deposited towards the mig- - ' 

mentiiig tjf the plate fiw t^ next year, _ 1,00 tb 00 

'• Captain Tho. Hndlston hath entered ane wliite 
gelding, called SawXjAV «A\M»fifiL ^v»s*M«a^ <» 06 00 
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Wh^LLBV TME £EG&CIO|E.m-.P. S6.5y 1. LO. 

There is a common tradition in America, that this 
»er8pi^ who was never heard of after ^ BLestoration, 
led to Massachusetts^ and, living for some years con- 
ealed in that province, finally closed his days there. 
Fhe x^emaikable and beautiful story of his having sud- 
\en\y emerged from his place of ccpcealment, and, pla- 
ing linnself at the head of a parly of settlers^ shown 
hem the mode of acquiring a victory, which they were 
»n the point of yielding to the Indians, is also told ; and 
Q all probability truly. I have seen the whole tradition 

Mr William Faigler hath entered his grey gelding, 

called the Gray-Carraine, and depositted, - 00 05 00 

Mr Nicho. Williams hath entered ane gray stone 

horse, called the Yorkshire gray, and depositted, 00 05 00 

Mr Demster Christian hath entered ane gelding, 

called the Dapplegray, and hath depositted, - 00 05 00 

« 2Qth July, 1687. 

« MZMORANDUK, 

« That this day the above plate was run for by the foremencioned 
one, and the same was &irly won by the right worshipful gover- 
or's horn at the two first heates. 

« nth Augutt, 1688. 
« Receiyed this day the above » which I am to 

ay to my master to augment y« plate, by me, 

« John Wood# 

« It is my good-will and pleasure yt ye 2 prises formerly grant- 
1 (by me) for hors runing and shouting, shall continue as they did, 
» be run, or shot for, and soe to continue durexng my good-will and 
leasure. Given under my hand at Lathom, y^ I2ih of July, 
S69. 

<< DSABT. 

To my governor's deputy-governor, and y« 
rest of my officers ia my Isle of Man.'* 
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commented upon at large in a late North American pub* 
lication, which goes so far as to ascertain the obscure 
grave to which the remains of Whalley were secretly 
committed. This singular story has lately a£Porded the 
justly celebrated American novelist, Mr Cooper, the ma- 
teri^ds from which he has compiled one of those impres- 
sive narratives of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Tram- 
atlantic woods and the hardy Europeans by whom thej 
were invaded and dispossessed. 
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SoDOR,. OR Holm-Peel, in the Isle of Man. — 

P. 1, 1. 1. 

The author has never seen this ancient fortress, which 
has in its circuit so much that is fascinating to the anti- 
quary. Waldron has given the following description, 
which is perhaps somewhat exaggerated : — 

" Peel, or Pile-Town, is so called from its garrison 
and castle : though in effect the castle cannot properly 
be said to be in the town, an arm of the sea nmning be- 
tween them which in high tides would be deep enough 
to bear a ship of forty or fifty ton, though sometimes 
quite drained of salt water ; but then it is supplied with 
fresh by a river which runs from Kirk Jarmyn Mountains, 
and empties itself into the sea. This castle, for its si- 
tuation, antiquity, strength, and beauty, might justly 
come in for one of the wonders of the world. Art and 
nature seem to have vied with each other in the model, 
nor ought the most minute particular to escape observa*^ 
tion. As to its situation, it is built upon the top of a 
huge rock, which rears itself a stupendous height abovs 
the sea, with which, as I said before, it is surrounded. 
And also by natural fortifications of other lesser rooks, 
which render it inaccessible but by passing that little arm 
of the sea which divides it from the town ; this you may 
dp Id 9 small boat ; and the uatlveS) tiuckiiv^w^ t\Ns.vL 
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clothes under their arms, and plucking off their shoes and 
stockings, frequently wade it in low tides. When you ar- 
rive at 3ie foot of the rock, you ascend ahout some three- 
score steps, which are cut out of it to the first wall, which 
is immensely thick and high, and built of a very dnrd)!e 
and bright stone, though not of the same sort with that 
of Castle Russin in Castle Town ; aod has on it feur 
little houses or watch-towers, which overlook the sea. 
The gates are wood, but most curiously arched, carved, 
and adorned with pilasters. Having passed the first, you 
have other stairs of near half the number with the former 
to mount, before you come at the second wall, which, as 
well as the other, is full of port-holes for cannon, which 
are planted on stone crosses on a third wall. Being en- 
tered, you find yourself in a wide plain, in the midst of 
which stands the castle, encompassed by four chifirches, 
three of which time has so much decayed, that there is 
little remaining, besides the walls, and some few tombs, 
which seem to have been erected with so mucli care, as 
to perpetuate the memory of those buried in thein tiD the 
final dissolution of all thmgs. The fotirth is kept a little 
better in repair ; but not so much for its owto sake, though 
it has been the most magni6cent of them all, a& for a 
chapel within it ; which is appropriated to the use of the 
bishop, and has under it a prison, or rather diiilgeon, 
for those offenders who are so miserable as to ihciir the 

r* 'tual censure. This is certainly one of the most 
dful places that imagination can form. Tlie scJa rims 
under it through the hollows of the rock vrith suCh a con- 
tinual roar, that you would think it wete every ntioment 
breaking in upon you, and over it are vaults for borying 
the dead. The stairs descending to this place of termors 
are not above thirty, but so steep and narrov^, that they 
are very diflScult to go down, a child of eight or riifie 
years old not being able to pass them but sideways. 
Within it are thirteen pillars, on which the whole chapd 
is supported. They have a superstition, that whatsoever 
stranger goes to see t\A& csNenx o\A o1 c^yarwc^^^ «sA. 
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dtnits to count the pillars, shall do something to occteion 
being confined there. There are places for penance also 
under all the other churches, contaming" severid very dark 
and horrid cells ; some have nothing in them either to 
sit or lie down on, others a small piece of brick work ; 
some are lower and more dark than others, but all of 
them, in my opinion, dread&l enough for almost any 
crime humanity is capable of being guilty of; though 'tis 
supposed they were built with different degrees of hor<* 
ror> that the punishment might be proportionate to the 
faults of those wretches who were to be confined in them. 
These have never been made use of sinee the times of 
pc^Cry ; but that under the bishop's chapel is the com* 
raon and only prison for all offences in the spirkuid 
court, and to that the delinquents are sentenced. Bat 
the soldiers of the garrison permit them to suffer their 
confinement in the castle, it being morally impossible hr 
the strongest constitution to sustain the damps and 
noisomeness of the cavern even for a few hours, much less 
for months and years, as is the punishment sometimes 
allotted. But I shall speak hereafter more fully of the 
severity of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 'Tis certaiB 
that here have been very great architects in this island ; 
for the noble monuments in this chureh, which is 
kept in repair, and indeed the ruins of the others ab<^ 
show the builders to be masters of all the ordere in that 
art, though the great number of Doric pillars prove them 
to be chiefly admirers of that. Nor are the epitaphs and 
insoriptions on the tombstones less worthy of remark ; 
the various languages in which they are engraved, testify 
by what a diversity of nations this little spot of earth has 
been possessed. Though time has defaced too many of 
the letters to render the remainder intelligible, yet you 
may easily perceive fragments of the Hebrew, Greek, La^' 
tin, Arabian, Saxon, Scotch and Irish characters ; some 
dates yet visibly declare they were written before the coming 
of Christ ; and, indeed, if one considers the watts, the thiok^ 
ness of thera, and the dumbleness of the sfcene of whidi 
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they are composed, one mustbeseiuible that a great number 
of centuries must pass before such strong workmanship 
could be reduced to the condition it now is. These church- 
es, therefore, were doubtless once the temples of Pagan 
deities, though since consecrated to the worship of the 
true divinity ; and what confirms me more strongly in this 
conjecture, is, that there is still a part of one remaining, 
where stands a large stone directly in form and manner 
like the Triposes, which in those days of ignorance, the 
priests stood upon, to deliver their fabulous oracles. | 
Through one of these old churches, there was fonnerly 
a passage to the apartment bdionging to the captain of the 
guard, but is now closed up. The reason they give you 
for ity is a pretty odd one ; but as I think it not suffi- 
cient satisi^ction to my curious reader, to acquaint him 
with what sort of buildings this island affords, without 
letting him know also what traditions are concerning 
them, I shall have little regard to the censure of those 
critics, who find fault with every thing out of the com- 
m(Hi road ; and in this, as well as in all other places, 
where it falls in my way, shall make it my endeavour to 
lead him into the humours and very souls of the Manx 
people. They say, that an apparition, called in their lan- 
guage the Mauthe Doog, in the shape of a large black 
spaniel with curled shaggy hair, was used to haunt Peel 
Castle, and has been seen in every room, but particularly 
in the guard-chamber, ^here, as soon as candles were 
lighted, it came and lay down before the fire, in presence 
of all the soldiers, who at length, by being so much ac- 
customed to the sight of it, lost great part of the terror 
they were seized with at its first appearance. They 
still, however, retained a certain awe, as believing it was 
an evil spirit which only waited permission to do them 
hurt, and for that reason forebore swearing and all pro« 
£uie discourse while in its company. But though they 
endured the shock of such a guest when altogether in a 
body, none cared to be left alone with it ; it being the 
cu^Wi therefore, for one of tlh!& ^Vd\<^t^ Wlock th,e ^^Ues . 
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of the castle at a certain hour, and carry the keys to th«( 
captain, to whose apartment, as I said hefore, the way 
led through a church, they agreed among themselves, 
that whoever was to succeed the ensuing night, his fel* 
low in this errand should accompany him that went firsty 
and hy this means, no man would be exposed singly to 
the danger; for I forgot to mention that the Mautho 
Doog was always seen to come out from that passage at 
the close of day, and returned to it again as soon as the 
morning dawned, which made them look on this place m 
its peculiar residence. One night a fellow being drunk« 
and by the strength of his liquor rendered more daring 
than ordinary, laughed at the simplicity of his companions^ 
and, though it was not his turn to go with the keys^ 
would needs take that office upon him, to testify hi« 
courage. All the soldiers endeavoured to dissuade him, 
but the more they said, the more resolute he seemed, and 
swore that he desired nothing more than that Mauth« 
Doog would follow him, as it had done the others, for 
he would try if it were dog or devil. After having 
talked in a very reprobate manner for some time, h% 
snatched up the keys, and went out of the guard-room ; 
in some time after his departure, a great noise was heard, 
but nobody had the boldness to see what occadoned it, 
till the adventurer returning, they demanded the know? 
ledge of him ; but as loud and noisy as he had been at 
leaving them, he was now become sober and silent enough, 
for he was never heard to speak more ; and though all 
the time he lived, which was three days, he was entreated 
by all who came near him, either to speak, or, if he could 
not do that, to make some signs, by which they might 
understand what had happened to him, yet nothing in* 
telligible could be got from him, only, that by the distor* 
tion of his limbs and features, it might be guessed that 
he died in agonies more than is common in a natural 
death. The Mauthe Doog was, however, never seen 
after in the castle, nor would any one attempt to go 
through that passage, for which reason it was closed u^ 
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tfnd another way mader Th» aceideiit happened about 
threescore years since, and I heard it attested by several, 
bat especially by an old soldier, who assured me he had 
seen it oftener than he had then hairs on his head. 
Having taken notice of every thing remarkable in the 
churches, I believe my reader will be impatient to come 
to the castle itself, which, in spite of the magnificence 
the pride of modem ages has adorned the palaces of 
princes with, exceeds not only every thing I Jhave seen, 
but also read of, in nobleness of structure. Though now 
no more than a garrison for soldiers, you cannot enter it 
without being struck with a veneration, which the most 
beantilul buildings of later years cannot inspire you with ; 
the largeness and loftiness of the rooms, the vast edio 
resounding through them, the many winding galleries^ 
the prospect of the sea and the ships, which, by reason 
of the height of the place, seem but like buoys floating 
on the waves, make you fancy yourself in a superior oib 
to what the rest of mankind inhabit, and f^l you with 
contemplations the most refined and pure that the soul 
is capable of conceiving.** — WaLdron's Description of 
Ae Isle ofMan,foliOy 1781, p. lOS. 
' In this description, the account of the inscriptions in 
so many Oriental languages, and bearing date before the 
Christian era^ is certainly as much exaggerated as the 
story of the Mauthe Doog itself. It would be very 
desirabie to find out the meaning of the word MttutM 
in the Manx language, which is a dialect of the Gaelic. 
I observe, that Maithe in Gaelic, amongst other signifi- 
cations, has that of active or speedy ; and also that a 
dog of Richard II., mentioned by Froissart, and supposed 
to mtimate the &11 of his masters's authority, by leaving 
him and fawning on Bolingbroke, was termed Mauthe ; 
but neither of these particulars tends to explain the very 
impressive story of the fiendish hound of Peel Castle. 
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Vault in Rushin Castle*-*-P. 1 1, L 21. 

Ben^jrth the otaly one of tftre four dmrclres m Castle 
Rushitt, which i]» or "was kept a little iti repair, is a pri* 
son or dnngeon, for ecdessiastical bffend^fs. •* This,*' 
says Waldron, ** is certainly one of the most dread&l 
places that imaginatioft can form ; the sea nms under it 
through the holkyws of the rock with sucb a continual 
roar, that you would think it were every moment break- 
ing in upon you, and met it aiie the Tauhs for burying 
the deao. The stairs descending to this pJace of terrors 
are not above thirty, but so stec^ and narrow, that they 
are very difficult to go down. A child of eight or nine 
ytears not being able to pass them but sideways." — ^Wal- 
DROT^'s Description of the Isle (f Marty in his JVorks, 
p. 105, folio. 

Manx Supbrstitions. — Pp. 28-30. 

. The story often dlludes to the various superstitions 
which are, or at least were^ received by the inhabitants of 
the Isle of Man, an ancient C^tie race, still speaking the 
language of their ^hers* They retained a plentiful stodc 
<if those wild legends which overawed the reason of a dark 
age, and in our own tim^ annoy the imagination of those 
who listen to the fascination of the tale, while they de* 
spise its claims to belief. The following curious legendary 
traditions are extracted from Waldron, a huge mine, in 
whidi I have attempted to discover some specimens of 
i^ar, if I cannot find treasure. 

" 'Tis this ignorance," meaning that of the islandef^^ 
*^ which is the occasion of the excessive superstiticm which 
reigns among them. I have already given some hints of 
it, but not enough to show the world what a Manksman 
truly is, and what power the prejudice of education lu&s 
over weak minds. If books were of any use among them, 
on< Would swear the Count of Gabalis had been not 
otily traoskted into the Monks tongue^ but that it direst ^ 
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sort of rule of £uth to them, since there is no fictidom 
being mentioned by him, in his book of absurdities, which 
they would not readily give credit to. I know not, ido- 
licers as they are of the clergy, whether they would not 
be even refractory to them, were they to preach against 
the existence of fairies, or even against their being com- 
monly seen ; for though the priesthood are a kind of gods 
among them, yet still tradition is a greater god than they; 
and as they confidently assert that the first inhabitants 
of their island were Juries, so do they maintain that these 
little people have still their residence among them. They 
call them the Good People, and say they live in wilds 
and forests, and on mountains, and shim great cities be- 
cause of the wickedness acted therein ; all the houses are 
blessed where they visit, for they fly vice. A person 
would be thought impudently prophane, who should suffer 
his family to go to bed without having first set a tub, or' 
paU, full of clean water, for these guests to bathe them- 
selves in, which the natives aver they constantly do, as 
soon as ever the eyes of the family are closed, wherever 
they vouchsafe to come. If any thing happen to be mis- 
laid, and found again in some place where it was not ex- 
pected, they presently tell you a fairy took it and returned 
It ; if you chance to get a &11 and hurt yourself, a £ury 
laid something in your way to throw you down, as a 
punishment for some sin you have committed. I havs 
heard many of them protest they have been carried in- 
sensibly great distances fi'om home, and, without know- 
ing how they came there, found themselves on the top of 
a mountain. One story in particular was told me of a 
man who had been led by invisible musicians fi>r several 
miles together ; and not being able to resist the harmony, 
followed till it conducted him to a large conunon, wheie 
were a great number of little people sitting round a table, 
and eating and drinking in a very jovial manner. Among 
them were some faces whom he thought he had formerly 
seen, but forebore taking any notice, or they of him, tiU 
the little p^oplei oSentig bm dxvc&L) ow^ ^^ xk^TObv^hoa^ 
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features seemed not unknown him, plucked him by th^ 
coat, and forbade him, whatever he did, to taste any thing 
he saw before him ; for if you do, added he, you will be 
Its I am, and return no mofe to your family* The poor 
man was much a£Prighted, but resolved to obey the in- 
junction ; accordingly a large silver cup, filled with som6 
sort of liquor, being put into his hand, he found an 
opportunity to throw what it contained on the groimd. 
Soon after the music ceasing, all the company disappeared, 
leaving the cup in his hand, and he returned home, though 
much wearied and &tigued. He went the next day and 
commiuiicated to the minister of the parish all that had 
happened, and asked his advice how he should dispose of 
the cup ; to which the parson replied, he could not do 
better than devote it to the service of the church ; and 
this very cup, they* tell me^ is that which is now used for 
the consecrated wme in Kirk-Merlugh. 

^^ Another instance they gave me to prove the reality 
of fairies, was of a fiddler, who having agreed with a per^ 
son, who was a stranger, for so much money, to play to 
some company he should bring him to, sil the twelve 
days of Christmas, and received earnest for it, saw his 
new master vanish into the earth the moment he had 
made the bargain. Nothing could be more terrified than 
was the poor fiddler ; he foimd he had entered himself 
into the devil*s service, and looked on himself as already 
damned ; but having recourse also to a clergyman, he 
received some hope ; he ordered him, however, as he had 
taken earnest, to go when he should be called ; but that 
whatever tunes should be called ioTy to play none but 
psalms. On the day appointed, the same person appeared^ 
with whom he went, though with what inward reluctanoe 
'tis easy to guess ; but punctually obeying the minister's 
directions, the company to whom he played were so 
angry, that they all vanished at once, leaving him at the 
lop of a high hill, and so bruised and hurt, though he was 
not sensible v«rhen, or from what hand, he received the 
blows, that he got not home without the utmost difQlcuk^^* 
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The old story of in&nts being diaoged in tbeir cnShk 
is here in such ooedit, that mothers are in continual ter- 
jror at the thoughts of it. I was previailed upon mjailf 
to go and see a duld« who they jtold me was one of theit 
dbangelings ; and* indeed, nnist own was not a little ap» 
prised^ as well as shocked* at the sight : nothing under 
heaven could have a more beautiful uce ; but diough be- 
tween five and six years old, and seemingly healthy* he wm 
so &r kom being able to walk or stand* that he could not 
so much as move any one joint ; his limbs were vMtfy 
long for bis age^ but smaller than an infant's of aix mootbt : 
his complexion was pei&ctly ^eUcatey and he had tiis 
finest hair in the world ; he nesrer spoke nor cffiod» imt 
scarce any thuig» aud was yery seldom seen to smile; bm 
if any one call^ him a f aiiy^, he would fix>wn and fii 
hii eyes so earnestly on those who said it, as if he wooU 
look them through. His mother, or at least his su{^K)8ed 
mother, being very poor, fiiequently went out a-chiuriog, 
and left him a whole day together ; the neighbours, out of 
curiosity, have often locked in at ,the window to see how 
he behaved when alone ; which whatever they did, they 
mere sure to find him laughing, and in the utmost delimit. 
This made them judge that he was not without company 
more pleasing to him than any mortals could be ; and 
what made this conjecture seem the more reascmable, wife, 
that if he were left welt so dirty, the woman, at her letum, 
saw him with a clean fiu», and his hair combed with the 
utmost exactness and nicety. 

^^ A second account of this nature I had from a woman 
to whose offspring the £uries seemed to have tdcen a 
particular fancy. The fourth or fifth night after she .was 
deHveted of her first child, the fiunily were alanned with 
a most terrible -cry of fire, on which every body ran out 
of the house to see whence it poceeded, not .excepting 
the: nurse, who, being as mudi firighted as others, made 
one of the number. The poor woman lay trembling in 
her bad alone, unable to help herself and ^r bade being 
turned to the infiant^ sswnoi^ ^baibiXit^A^ak^aoL vsaa^ by «i 
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ftTisible hand. ThojBe who had left her having en^ixed 
bout the ue^bourhood, and finding theie was no oa«Be 
or the ojatory they had heard, laughed at each other £at 
be mistake; hut as they mece goiag ta re-^nter the 
konse, the poor babe lay on tiie thnrahold, aad by its 
lies preserved itself from being tcod i^oq. This ex^ 
aedingly aisaeed all duit jsaw it, and Ae mother being 
[tiSl in bed, they iDotild asciibe ao ccaa^i for findkig it 
here, Intt having been jsemored by .&iries» who, by weir 
iiilUien cetttO), had been prevented ie&m canying it any 
iasther. About a year after, 4iie same vqbmu was luought 
o bed of A seeood child, whidi had Aot been bom many 
lig^ before a great iKoae was heard in the house where 
faiy ktft their cattle; (for in this island^ where there 
8 BO ihditer in the fields from the excessive cold and 
bmps, ihcy put all their mS(eh*kine into a barn, which 
hgj call a caide housa) iEvery body ih&t was stirring 
*an to see what was the matter, believing that the eows 
>ad got loose ; the nurse was as ready as the rest, but 
inding all safe, aad the barn door clos«, immediately re* 
umed, but not so suddenly but that ^e new-bcm babe 
■as taken out of the bed, as lihe former had been, and 
ht>pt on their coming, in the middle of ^e 'entry. This 
ffss enough to prove the fairies had imade a second «t« 
smpt ; and the parents sending far a nunister, joined with 
lim in thanksgiving to Ood, who had twice delivered 
heir children from being taken firom them. But in the 
ime of her third lying-in, every body seemed to have for- 
got what had happened in the first and second, and on a 
aoise in the cattle house, ran out to know what had oc* 
i^skmed it. The nurse was the <only person, exo^jting 
•he woman in the straw, ^o ati^*xi in the house, nor 
vas she detained throvgh •oare or vast >of ewiosity, but 
blithe bonds iofskep, hanging fdnnk 4 fittle too /plenti*' 
Ei]% tbe tpcfiBadang jday. 30be not^er j»ho iwas :bvoiiii 
iWfidf a, -saw her child lifted out of iitm bed, >and loaaried 
out of the chamber, .though she coidd not see any persoiv 
touch it4 :on which she eried pMl ^as loud a& abft'^c^^dd^ 
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* Nurse, nurse I my childy my child is taken away I' but 
the old woman was too £asi to be awakened by the noise 
ibe made, and the infant was irretrievably gone. When 
iier husband, and those who had accompanied him, re- 
turned, they found her wringing her hands, and uttering 
the most piteous lamentations for the loss of her child ; 
on which, said the husband, looking into the bed, the 
woman is mad, do not you see the child lies by you ? On 
tdtich she turned, and saw indeed something like a child, 
bat hi different from her own, who was a very beautifiil, 
&tf well-featured babe ; whereas, what was now in the 
room of ity was a poor, lean, withered, deformed creature. 
It lay quite naked, but the clothes belonging to the child 
that was exchanged for it, lay wrapt up altogether on th« 
bed. This creature lived with them near the space of 
nine years, in all which time it eat nothing except a few 
herbs, nor was ever seen to void any other excrement than 
Water. It neither spoke, nor could stand or go^ but 
seemed enervate in every joint, like the changeling I 
mentioned before, and in all its actions showed itself to 
be of the same nature. 

" A woman, who lived about two miles distant from 
Ballasalli, and used to serve my hxxaHy with butter, made 
me once very merry with a story she told me of her 
daughter, a girl of about ten years old, who being sent 
over the fields to the town, for a pennyworth of tobacco 
for her father, was on the top of a mountain surrounded 
by a great number of little men, who would not suffer 
her to pass any farther. Some of them said she should 
go with them, and accordingly laid hold of her ; but one 
seeming more pitiful, desired they would let her alone ; 
which they refusing, there ensued a quarrel, and the per- 
son who took her part fought bravely in her defence. 
This so incensed the others^ Uiat to be revenged on her 
tx being the cause, two or three of them seized her, and 
pulling up her dothes, whipped her heartily ; after whidi, 
It seems, they had no further power over her, and she 
mo home directly) letting yimVi \AdL \M^^s6!l^ixw ber^ and 
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lowing her buttodc% on whieii were the prints of seve^ 
nd Sfiisdl hands. Several of the townspeople went with 
her to the mountain,'^ and she conducting them to the 
fi|x>^ tlie littk Antagonists were gone, but had left behind 
ttMim proo& (as the good woman said) that what the girl 
li4d infoTBded them was trae, for there was a great Seal 
of Uood to be seen on the stones. This did she aver 
with all the solemnity imaginable. 

** Another woman, equ^dly superstitious and &nci&l 
«is the former, told me, that being great with child, and 
expecting every moment the good hour, as she lay awake 
one night in her bed, she saw seven or eight little women 
comb into her chamber, one of whom had an in^t in 
liei* arms ; they were followed by a man of the same size 
mith tfaemselv^S) but in the habit of a minister. One of 
them went to the pail, and finding no water in it, cried 
€f>ai; to the others, what must they do to christen the 
chitd ? On which ihey replied, it should be done in beer. 
Wkh that the Mcming parson took the diild in his arms, 
and performed ^ cen^mony of baptism, dipping his hand 
4nto A great tub of acrong beer, whidi the woman had 
bv0wed f^ day belbre to be ready for her I^ag-in. She 
4old me that they bi^ptizod the taknt by the name of 
Joon, which miade her know she was pregnant of a girl, 
aa it proved a few days after, when she was delivered. 
Ske added also, that it was common for the fairies to 
Alike a mock christening when any person was near ho: 
tiflie, and that according to what chiid, male or femak, 
^^y brou^t, such should tJie woman bring into the 
world. 

** Bisit I cannot give over this sbbject without men- 
tioning vvfaat they say hefiiU a yonmgmaloT^ who, comii^ 
offttleiigvovago, tho«^}it wMfiiMe^ a chose to 

kmintther man be aoodier laghft irndie vessel; benig 
pennieied to do so, he was aet on sho>e at Dougks. It 
happened to be a fine mo(mlight night, and very dry, be- 
ing a small frost ; he therefore foihore going into any 
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house to refresh himself, but made the best of his way t» 
the house of a sister he had at Kirk-Merlugh. As he 
was going over a pretty high mountain, he heard the 
noise of horses, the hollow of a huntsman, and the finest 
horn in the wodd. He was a little surprised that any 
body pursued those kind of sports in the night, but he 
had not time for much reflection before < they all passed 
by him, so near, that he was able to count what number 
there was of them, which, he said, was thirteen, and that 
they were all dressed in green, and gallantly mounted. 
He was so well pleased with the sight, that he would 
gladly have followed, could he have kept pace with them; 
he crossed the footway, however, that he might see them 
again, which he did more than once, and lost not the 
sound of the horn for some miles. At lengthy being as- 
rived at his sister's, he tells her the story> who presendy 
clapped her hands for joy that he was come home safe ; 
for, said she, those you saw were &iries, and *tis wdl 
they did not take you away with them. There is no 
persuading them but that these huntings are frequent 
in the island, and that these little gentry, being toa 
proud to ride oh Manks horses, which they might fin 
in the field, make use of the English and Irish onea^ 
which are brought over and kept by gentlemen. They 
say that nothing is more common than to find these poor 
beasts, in a morning, all over in a sweat and foam, and 
tired almost to death, when their owners have believed 
they have never been out of the stable. A gentleman ol 
Ballafletcher assured me, he had three or four of his best 
horses killed with these noctural journeys. 

*^ At my first coming into the island, and hearing these 
sort of stories, I imputed the giving credit to them merely 
to the simplicity of the poor creatures who rdated them ; 
but was strangely surprised when I heard other nam- 
ti^es of this kind, and altogether as absurd, attested faj 
men who passed for persons of sound judgment. Among 
this - number was a gentleman, my jaear neighbour^ who 
affirmedi with the most ^lema a&&everatioui5t (hat bein^ 
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of my opinion, and entirely averse to the belief that any 
such beings were permitted to wander for the purposes 
related of them, he had been at last convinced by the ap- 
pearance of several little figures playing and leaping over 
some stones in a field, whom at a few yards* distance he 
imagined were schoolboys, and intended, when he came 
near enough, to reprimand for being absent from their exer- 
cises at that time of the day, it being then, he said, be- 
tween three and four of the clock; but when he ap- 
proached, as near as he could guess, within twenty pac<^s, 
they all immediately disappeared, though he had never 
taken his eye off them from the first moment he beheld 
them ; .nor was there any place where they could so sud- 
denly retreat, it being an open field without hedge or 
bush, and, as I said before, broad day. 

" Another instance, which might serve to strengthen 
the credit of the other, was told me by a person who had 
the reputation of the utmost integrity. This man being de- 
sirous of disposing of a horse he had at that time no great 
occasion for, and riding him to market for the purpose, 
was accosted, in passing over the mountains, by a little 
man in a plain dress, who asked him if he would sell bis 
horse« *Tis the design I am going on, replied the per- 
son who told me the story. On which the other de- 
sired to know the price. Eight pounds, said he. No, 
resumed the purchaser, I will give no more than seven ; 
which, if you will take, here is your money. The owner, 
thinking he had bid pretty fair, agreed with him ; and the 
money being told out, the one dismounted, and the other 
got on the back of the horse, which he had no sooner 
done, than both beast and rider sunk into the earth im- 
mediately, leaving the person who had made the bargain 
in the utmost terror . and consternation. As soon as he 
had a little recovered himself, he went directly to the par- 
son of the parish, and related what had passed, desiring 
he would give his opinion whether he ought to make use 
of the money he had received or not. To which he re- 
plied^ that as he had made a Mi bargam, and no way 
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Gircumvented, imr endcavottfed to cb-mifnvetit, the btijrer, 
he saw no reason to believe, in tase it yvta an evU sprit, 
it could have any power over him. On this assoratrae, 
he went home well satisfied, and nothing afterward hajH 
pencd to give him any disquiet concerning this affair. 

*^ A second account of the same nature I had from a 
clergyman, and a person of more sanctity than the gene- 
rality of his function in this idand. It was his custoiti 
to pass some hours every evening in a field near his 
house, induing meditation, and calling himsetf to an 
account for the transactions of the past day. Ad he was 
in this place one night, more than ordiuarfly wtapt in 
contemplation, he wandered, without thinking where he 
was, a considerable way Luther than it was usual for hitti 
to do ; and, as he told me, he knew not how far the 
deep musing he was in might have carried him, if it had 
not been suddenly interrupted by a noise, which, at fint, 
he took to be the distant oeUowmg of a bull, but, as he 
listened more heedfully to it, found there was sotaethittg 
more terrible in the sound than could prbteed from fhtt 
creature. He confessed to me, that he was no less tf- 
frighted than surprised, especially when the noise eoming 
still nearer, he imagined, whatever it Was that it pm- 
ceeded from, it must pass him. He had, however, pre- 
sence enou^ of mind to place himself with his back to 
a hedge, where he feU on his knees, and began to pray 
to God with all the vehemence so dreadful an odcsasion 
required. He had not been long in that position, be- 
fore he beheld something in the form of a bull, but in- 
finitely larger than ever he had seen in £nj?land, nrndi 
less in Man, where die cattle are very smaU in genertd. 
The eyes, he said, seemed to shoot forth flames^ and dte 
running of it was with such a force, that the ground 
shook under it as an earthquake. It made directly to- 
ward a little cottage, and theieafter most horribly disap- 
peared. The moon being then at the frdl, and ^inmg 
in her utmost splendour, all these passages were visiUe 
to OUT amazed divine, yjVio, \ra?An^feK&R^\oa ^^S^^us^^ 
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ttoo^ and given thanks to God iot his preservatioDy went 
to the cottage, the owner of which, they told him, was 
that moment dead. The good old gentleman was loath 
to pass a censure which might be judged an uncharitable 
one ; but the deceased having the character of a very iU 
liver, most people who heard the story were apt to imar 
f^n» this terrible apparition came to attend his last mo* 
ments. 

** A mighty bustle they also make of an apparition, 
which, they say, haunts Castle Russin, in the form o£ 
a woman who was some years since executed £>r the muir 
der of her child. I have heard not only persons who 
have been confined there for debt, but also the soldiers 
of the garrison, affirm they have seen it various times ; 
but what I took most notice of, was the report of a gen- 
tleman, of whose good unders^dipg^ as well as vera- 
city, I have a very great opinion. He told me, that hap 
pening to be abroad late one night, and catched in an 
excessive storm of wind and rain, he saw a woman stand 
before the castle gate, where, being not the least shelter, 
it something surprised him that any body, much less one 
of that sex, should not rather run to some little porch, 
or shed, of which there are several in Castle Town, than 
c^ioose to stand still, exposed and alone, to such a dread- 
ful tempest. His curiosity exciting him to draw nearer, 
that he might discover who it was that seemed so little 
to regard &e fury of the elements, he perceived she re- 
treated on his approach, and at last, he thought, went 
into the Castle, though the gates were shut. This oblig- 
ing him to think he had seen a spirit, sent him home 
very much terrified ; but the next day, relating his ad- 
venture to some people who lived in the Castle, and de- 
scribing, as near as he could, the garb and stature of the 
appantion, they told him it was that of the woman above- 
motioned, who had been frequently seen, by the soldiers 
on gqard, to pass in and out of the gates, as well as to 
walk through t}iB rooms, thouglv ilbexe N««a \^ ^i\a^!^ 
mms tQ mit^r. ThoMgh so faqu^ V> \^ «:^^ \v^\Mr . 
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Bon has yet, however, had the courage to speak to it, 
and, as they say a spirit has no power to reveal its mind 
without being conjured to do so in a proper manner, the 
reason of its being permitted to wander is unknown, 

** Another story of the like nature I have heard con- 
cerning an apparition, which has frequently been seen on 
a wild common near Kirk Jarmyn mountains, which, they 
say, assumes the shape of a wolf, and fills the air with 
most terrible bowlings. But having run on so £ai in the 
accoimt of supernatural appearances, I cannot forget what 
was told me by an English gentleman, ^and my particular 
friend. He was about passing over Douglas Bridge be- 
fore it was broken down ; but the tide being high, he was 
obliged to take the river, having an excellent horse under 
him, and one accustomed to swim. As he was in the 
middle of it, he heard, or imagined he heard^ the finest 
symphony, I will not say in the world, for nothing hu- 
man ever came up to it. The horse was no less sensible 
of the harmony than himself, and kept in an immovable 
posture all the time it lasted, which, he said, could not 
be less than three quarters of an hour, according to the 
most exact calculation he could make, when he arrived 
at the end of his little journey, and found how long he 
had been coming. He, who before laughed at all the 
■stories told of fairies, now became a convert, and believ- 
ed as much as ever a Manksman of them all. As to 
circles in the grass, and the impression of small feet a- 
mong the snow, I cannot deny but I have seen them fre- 
quently, and once thought I heard a whistle, as though 
in my ear, when nobody that could make it was near me. 
^For my part, I shall not pretend to determine if such 
' appearances have any reality, or are only the efiect of the 
imagination; but as I had much rather give credit to 
' them, than be convinced by ocular demonstration, I shall 
leave the point to be discussed by those who have made 
it more their study, and only say, that whatever belief we 
' ought to give to some accoxmia oC l\via kind^ there are 
'Others^ and those mudi laoie twansswixsa^ ^^^asSkv 
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5nly to be laughed at— it not being at all consonant to 
:^ason, or the idea religion gives us of the fallen angels, 
JO suppose spirits, so eminent in wisdom and knowledge, 
IS to be exceeded by nothing but their Creator, should 
i^isit the earth for such trifling purposes as to throw bot- 
tles and glasses about a room, and a thousand other as 
ridiculous gambols mentioned in those voluminous trea-' 
tises of apparitions. 

• ** The natives of this island tell you also, that before 
any person dies, the procession of the funeral is acted 
by a sort of beings, which for that end render themselves 
visible. I know several that have offered to make oath, 
that as they have been passing the road, one of these fu- 
nerals has come behind them, and even laid the bier on 
their shoulders, as though to assist the bearers. One 
person, who assured me he had been served so, told me 
that the flesh of his shoulder had been very much bruised, 
and was black for many weeks after. There are few or 
none of them who pretend not to have seen or heard 
these imaginary obsequies, (for I must not omit that 
they sing psalms in the same manner as those do who 
accompany the corpse of a dead friend,) which so little 
differ from real ones, that they are not to be known till 
both coffin and mourners are seen to vanish at the church 
doors. These they take to be a sort of friendly demons^ 
and their business, they say, is to warn people of what is 
to befall them ; accordingly, they give notice of any stran- 
ger's approach, by the trampling of horses at the gate of 
the house where they are to arrive. As difficult as I 
found it to bring myself to give any faith to this, I have 
frequently been very much surprised, when, on visiting a 
friend, I have found the table ready spread, and every 
thing in order to receive me, and been told by the person 
to whom 1 went, that he had knowledge of my coming, 
or some other guest, by these good natured intelligencers ; 
nay, when obliged to be absent some time from home, 
my own servants have assured me they were informed by 
ibese means of my return, and exi^ecX^di \&& ^^ ^^t^^nss. 
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I came, thou^ perhaps it was days before I hoped il w 
self at my going abroad. That Uiis is &ct, I am pot 
tively convinced by Hiany proo& ; but how or whermt 
shoijdd be so, has frequently given me much matter of i 
flection, yet lefi me in the same uncertainty as befa 
Here, therefore, I will quit the subject, and proceed 
things much easier to be accounted Sot,'*^-''Walj>M^ 
Description of the Isle of Many folio, 1731, p. 126 
This long quotation is extremely curious, as coHtK 
ing an acoount of those very superstitions in the Idfe 
Man, which are frequently collected both in Irebuid i 
in the Highlands of Scotland, and which ha:ve empb] 
the attention of Mr Crof^n Croker, and of the authoi 
the Fairy Mythology. The superstitions are in ev 
respect so like each other, that they may be refenred 
one common source, unless we conclude diat they an i 
tural to the human mind, and, like the conunon orden 
vegetables, which naturally spring up in every dimi 
these naturally arise in every bosom ; as the best j^iilo 
gists are of opinion, that fragments of an original spe( 
are to be discovered in almost all languages in the glo 

Stanley* — P. 76, 1. 1. 

The reader cannot have forgotten, that the Cad 
Derby was head of the great house of Stanley. 

Mauthe Dog P. 9f8, 1. 6. 

This curious legend, and many others, in whidi 
Isle of Man is perhap richer than even Ireland, Wa 
or the Highlands of Scotland, will be found in a noti 
page 392--d of this volume. 

Sale op a Dancing Girl. — P. 110, L 8. 

^ An instance of such a sale of an unfortunate danc 
girl occurred in Edinburgh in the end of the seventee 
century. 
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'' 13th January, 1687.->«<-£eid9 ib» msmuUhsopkf pur* 
sites Scott of Harden and his lady, for stealing away vqu^ 
him A little girl called The tumbling lassUy that danced 
upon a stage, and he claimed damages, and produoed a 
cpntoact, by which he bought her from her mother fot 
thirty pounds Seots, [£2, lOsi Sterling.] Butwehm 
no slaves in Scotland," continues the liberal reporter, 
'^ and mothers cannot sell their bairns : and physiciaoe 
attosted that the employment of tumbling would kill her, 
«nd her joints were now grown stiff, and she declined tp 
return, though she was at least an apprentice, and could 
not run away firom her master* Yet some quoted Mosee'e 
!Law, that if a servant shelter himself with thee, againat 
his master's cruelty, thou shalt surely not deliver him fXj^ 
The Lords, renitenie cancellarioy assoilzied [i. e* ach 
quitted] Harden." — Founxaxnhall's DecisiomfVol^h 
p. 441. 

A man may entertain some vanity in being connected 
with a patron of the cause of humanity ; so the author 
may be pardoned mentioning, that he derives his own 
direct descent firom the father of this champion of humi^ 
nity. 

Reid, the mountebank, apparently knew well how to 
set the sails of his own interest to whatever wind proved 
most likely to turn them. He failed not to avail hin)- 
self of King James's rage for the conversion of heretics, 
on which subject Fountainhall has this sarcastic memo- 
randum:—^ 

*' Reid, the mountebank, k received into the Popish 
church, and one of his blackamoors was persuaded to ac- 
cept of baptism from the Popish priests, and to turn 
Christian Papist, which was a great trophy. He was 
christened James, after the King, and Chancellor, and the 
Apostle James I '' — Ibid. p. 440. 

Witnesses of the Popish Plot. — P. 122, 1. 4. 

The in&mous character of those who contrived and 
i^anied pn the pretended Popish Plot) me.^ h^ biasl^fyafel- 
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VMted by the aoooimt given in North's Kxamwi, ivfao 3e* 
scribes Oates himself with considerable power of coloor* 
lag. '^ He was now in his trine exaltation, his plot in 
fbll f(frce, efficacy, and virtue ; he walked about with his 
•gnards [assigned forfear of the Papists mardering hint] 
He had lodgings in Whitehally and L.1200 per annum 
pension : ^d no wonder, after he had the impudence to 
my to the House of Lords, in plain terms, that, if thej 
would not help him to more money, he must be forced 
to help himseK He put on an Episcopal garb, (except 
the lawn sleeves,) silk-gown and cassock, great hat, sabn 
hatband and rose, long scar^ and was called, or most bUs- 
phemously called himself, the Saviour of the nation; 
whoever he pointed at, was taken up and conmiitted : so 
that many people got out of his way, as from a blast, and 
glad they could prove their two last years' conversa- 
tion. Tlie very breath of him was pestilential ; and if it 
brought not imprisonment, or death, over such on whom it 
fell, it surely poisoned reputation, and left good Prote^ 
ants arrant Papists, and something worse than that — in 
danger of being put in the [dot as traitors. Upon his ex- 
amination before the Commons, the Lord-Chief-Justice 
Scroggs was sent for to the House, and there signed war- 
rants for the imprisonment of five Roman Catholic Peers, 
upon which they were laid up in the Tower. The votes 
' or the Houses seemed to confirm the whole. A solemn 
form of prayer was desired upon the subject of the plot, 
and when one was prepared, it was found faulty, because 
the Papists were not named as authors of it : God surely 
knew whether it were so or not : however, it was yielded 
to, that Omniscience might not want information. The 
Queen herself was accused at the Commons' Bar. The 
city, for fear of the Papists, put up their posts and chains : 
and the chamberlain, Sir Thomas Player, in the Court of 
Aldermen, gave his reason for the city*s using that cau- 
tion, which was, that he did not know but the next morn- 
ing they might all rise with their throats cut. The trials, 
iMMiyictions, . and ex.ecv]L\XoT)& o^ ^^ y^^^*^^ ^^»^!^^ 
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Others, were had, and attended with vast mob and noise. 
Nothing ordinary or moderate was to be heard in people's 
communication ; but every debate and action was high- 
flown and tumultuous. All freedom of speech was taken 
away ; and not to believe the plot, was worse than be- 
ing Turk, Jew, or Infidel. For this fact of Godfrey's 
murder, the three poor men of Somerset-house were, as 
was said, convicted. The most pitiful circumstance was 
that of their trial, under the popular prejudice against 
them. The Lord-Chief-Justice Scroggs took in with 
the tide, and ranted for the plot, hewing down Popery, as 
Scanderbeg hewed the Turk ; which was but little propi- 
tious to them. The other judges were passive, and med- 
dled little, except some that were takers in also ; and par- 
ticularly the good Recorder Treby, who eased the Attor- 
ney-General, for he seldom asked a question, but one 
might guess he foresaw the answer. Some may blame 
the (at best) passive behaviour of the judges ; but really, 
considering it was Impossible to stem such a current, the 
appearing to do it in vain had been more unprofitable, 
because it had inflamed the great and small rout, drawn 
scandal on themselves, and disabled them from taking in 
when opportunity should be more fevourable. The pri- 
soners, under these hardships, had enough to do to 
make any defence ; for where the testimony was positive, 
it was conclusive ; for no reasoning ab improbabili would 
serve the turn ; it must be ab impossibilif or not at alL 
Whoever doth not well observe the power of judging, 
may think many things, in> the course of justice, very 
strange. If one side is held to demonstration, and the 
other allowed presumptions for proofs, any cause may be 
carried. In a word, anger, policy, inhumanity, and pre- 
judice, had, at this time, a planetary possession of the 
minds of most men, and destroyed in them that golden 
rule, of doing as they would be done unto." 

In another passage Oates's personal appearance is thus 
described. — ^' He was a low man, of an ill cut, very short 
neckf and his visage and {eat\ue^ ^^i^isvc^'iX^<»f^tss«&ae^ 
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His moitfh was the centre of his hce ; and a compw 
there would sweep his nose, finrehead, and chin, wMm 
the perimeter. Cave quos ipse Deus noiavit. In i 
wordy he was a most consummate cheat* blasphemer, nd 
ouSy perjured, impudent, and saucy, foul-mouth'd wretdi 
and were it not for the truth of history, and the great e 
motions in the public he was the cause o^ not fit (i 
little deserving) to be remembered." 

Narrativss of th« Plot* — P. 147, LSI. 

There is no more odious feature of this detestable pk 
than that the forsworn witnesses by whose oaths the 6m 
was supported, daimed a sort of fitenn^ interest in ih^ 
own &bncations by publications under such titles as tf 
following : ^ A narrative and impartial discovery of A 
horrid Popish Plot, carried on for burning and destion 
in the cities of London and Westminster, with their nl 
urbs, setting forth the several councils, orders, and lesi 
lutions of the Jesuits concerning the same, by (a pent 
so and so named), lately engird in that horrid derig 
and one of the Popish ccnnmittee for carrying on an 

At any other period, it would have appeared eqnd 
unjust and illegal to poison the public mind with stuff 
this kind, before the witnesses had made their depositio 
in open court. But in this moment of frenzy, every tfaii 
whicn could confirm the existence of these senseless ddi 
stons, was eagerly listened to ; and whatever seemed 
infer doubt of the witnesses, or hesitation concerning ti 
existence of the plot, was a stifling, strangling, or unck 
valuing the discovery of the grand conspiracy. In ^o 
as expressed by Dryden, 

** 'Twos worse than plottipg, to suspect the plot.*' 

BiCHARD Ganlesse.— P. 153, L 7. 

It will be afterwards found, that in the supposed Rk 
aid GanlesM is faaX VnteodosA^ W\a ^^ <v»:^ ^^od^ ^itf 
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able Edward Christian, a ehanwter with inl £ftw fttdeeaitng 
^ood ({nalities as the author's too prolific pettctt has tver 
attempted to draw. He is a mere ctisatfil« of tht itnamtifc 
ation ; and although he may receive some dignity of An^ 
racter from his talents, energy, and influence over others, 
he is, in other respects, a moral mK)n«t«r, sinoe «vilh his 
affection for his hrothef, mid resentmvtil of his dea^ arc 
gn>ttnded on vindietive ieelkigB, which scrajfde al no 
meatis, even the foulest, for their gMtifieatioii. The au- 
thor will be readily believed when he a&msy that no ori* 
giaal of the present times, or those wfakh preceded them, 
has given the outiino for a cfaaimctiir so odiousi Tin 
personage is a mere iaincf pieces In particular, the au^ 
tivor disdaims all allusion to a gendeman Battled Edward 
CImstian, ^o actually existed during those troilbksoiBe 
times, WW brother of William Christiaa^ the Dempster, 
and died in prison in the Isle of Man. With this un* 
fortunate gentleman the character in the novel has not the 
slightest connexion, nor do the inctdex^ of their lives in 
any respect agree. There existed^ as already stated, an 
Edward Christian of the period^ who was capable of very 
bad things, since he was companion and associate of the 
robber Thomas Blood, and convicted, along with him, 
of a conspiracy against the cdebrated Duke of Bucking- 
ham. This character was ftKMdj not unlike that of 
his namesake in the novel, at least the feats ascribed to 
him are haud aliena a Scavoke studits. But Mr 
Christian of Unwin, if th^re existed a rc^e of his name 
during that period of general coimption, has the more 
right to have him distinguished from his imfortunate rela- 
tive, who died in prisoti before the period mentidliied. 

Ih^torpolation ; after " Julian had niT^Blt- 
To BEEN A Stranger." — P. 161, 1. 2. 

*' Smith accordingly treated htm as a taete novice in 
epicurism, cautioning him to eat his soup before tbe 
bouilli^ and to fotget the MaiOL t/Mtsex cC boVdn^^^ 
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boiled meat before the broth, as'if, Cudar MacCoUodi* | Qi 
and all his whingers were at the door. Peveril took the 
hint in good part, and the entertainment proceeded with 
animation." i 

* Thk allndes to a wingnlar custom of the inhabitants of the I _. 
aortiieni coast of the Isle of Man, who used of old to eat the sodda 
mBit before they supped the brot]i9 Irat, it is said, they should be de- 
prived of the more substantial part of the mealy if they waited to eit 
it at the second course. 

They account for this anomaly in tiie following manner: — ^Aboit 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, the £ari of Deiby* Ik- 
ing a fiery young ohief» fond of war and honour, made a furious m- 
road, with all his forces, into the Stewaitry of Kirkcudbright, and 
•ommitteil great ravages, still remembered in Manx song. Blr Train, 
with his usual Irindness, sent me the following literal translatioo of 
the verses: 

" There came Thomas Derby, bom king, 

He it was who wore the golden crupper ; 
There was not one Lord in wide En^and itself. 

With so many vassals as he had. 

** Go Scottishmen he avenged himself; 

He went over to Kirkcndbrigfat, 
And there made soch havoc of houses. 

That some are uiinhabitable to this day. 

*< Was not that fair in a yonth, 

To avenge himself on his foe while he was so yonng; 
Before his beard had grown aroand his month. 

And to bring home his men in safiety t" 

This incursion of the Earl with the golden crupper was severely 
revenged. The gentlemen of the name of MacCullocb, a dan then 
and now powerful in Gkilloway, had at their bead, at the time, a 
chief of courage and activity, named Cntlar MacCullocb. He was 
an excellent seaman, and speedily equipped a predatory flotillA, with 
whieh he made repeated descents on the northern sborea of the Isle 
of Man, the dominions of the Earl of Derby, carrying off all that 
was Dot» in the BoiOusr -]^\a«ae, \oq W(. ^ \s» bftsiVYm 
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Correspondence of Coleman. — P. 165, 1. Qfrom 

boUofttm 

The unfortunate Coleman, executed for the Popish 
Plot, was secretary to the late Duchess of York, and 
had heen a correspondent of the French King*s confessor, 
Pere la Chaise. Their correspondence wa& seized, atid 

The following is the deposition of John Machariotic concemii^ 
the losses he had suffered by this sea-king and his Galloway men. It 
is dated at Peel Castle. — « Taken by Collard MacCulloch and his 
men by wrongous spoliation, Twa box beddes and aykin burdes, i c 
lathe, a feder bouster, a cote of Mailzie, a mete burde, two kystis, 
five barrels, a gyle-fat, xz pipes, twa gunys, three bolls of mal^ a 
querne of rosate of vi stane, certain petes [peats], extending to i e 
load, viii bolls of threschit com, xii unthraschin, and xl knowte.** 
— Challerson, p. 47, edit. London, 1653. 

This active rover rendered his name so formidable, that the cus- 
tom of eating the meat before the broth was introduced by the id- 
anders whose festivals he often interrupted. They also remen^red 
him in their prayers and graces ; as, 

" God keep the hoiue and all within» 
From Cut MacCulloch and his kin ;" 

or, as I have heard it recited, 

** God keep the good com, and the sheep, and the bullock. 
From Satan, from sin, and fipom Cutlar MacCulloch." 

It is said to have chanced, as the master of the house had uttered 
one of these popular benisons, that Cutlar in person entered the 
habitation with this reply : 

" Gudeman, gademan^ ye pray too late, 
MacCuUoch's ships are at the Yaite." 

The Yaite is a well-known landmg-place on the north side of the 
Isle of Man. 

This redoubted corsair is, I believe, now represented by the chief 
of the name, Jaipes MacCulloch, £sq. of ArdWelli the author*^ 
friend and near donnexion* 
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Mioagh the {Mipers cOMUMcL Bothm|r to oonfim ^ 
iDonstroos fictions of the meamtrSj yet there was a greit 
deftl to show that he and other zealous Catholics an- 
Siotisly sought for, and desired to find the means, to 
bfing back Engknd to the fiiith of Rome. " It is oer- 
IMB, " says Hume, ^* that the restless and enteroriaiig 
spirit of ^e Catholic diorcfa, particularly of the Jesuits, 
■lerits attention, and is in some degree dangerous to 
cArery other communion. Such zeal of proselytem acta- 
ales that sect, that its missionaries have peuclnited iato 
•very region of the globe, and in one sense there is t 
PofHsh plot continually carrying on against aD states, 
Protestant, Pagan, and Mahometan. ** — History <^Eng' 
landy voL vii. p. 72> edit. 1797. 

FuMEBAL Scene of Sxa Ebmowimburt Godfbst. 

'. 166, L 3. 



This solemnity is especially mentioned by Nor&. 
** The crowd was prodigious, boA at the procession, and 
in and about the church, and so heated, that any tiling 
called Papists, were it a cat or a dog, had probably gone 
to pieces in a moment. The Catholics all kept dose in 
their houses and lodgings, thinkii^ it a good cximpen- 
sation to be safe there, so far were they fi'om acting vio- 
lently at that time. But there was all that which upheld 
among the common people an artificial fiight, so that 
every one almost £incied a Popish kirife justt at his tbamt ; 
and at the sermon, beside i!be pveadier, Mvo timamiig 
divines stood upright in the pulpit, to guard hm mm 
being killed while be was preadung, by the Papists. I 
did not see this spevtre, but was ere^ly told by some 
that a^lrmed that they did see it, aud I never met with 
any that did contradict it. A most portentous spectade> 
sure, three parsons in one pulpit !— >enough of itsett^ on 
a less occasion, to excite terror in the audience. The 
like, 1 guess, was never seen before, and probably will 
never be seen again; axld.\X^^aAu^\MQGL w^ viow^ as is 
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most evident) but for some stratagem fetinded upon the 
impetuosity of the mob. "' — Exametif p. 104. 

It may be, however, remarked, that the singular cir^ 
cumstance of Sir Edmondsbury Godfrey, the justice be^- 
fore whom Oates had mside his deposition^ bong found 
murdered, was the incident upon which most men relied 
as complete proof of the existence of the plot. As he 
-was believed to have lost his life hy the Pa^sts, for hav- 
ing taken Oates's deposition, the panic spread with in* 
conceivable rapidity, and every species of norror was ap« 
prehended— -every report, the more absurd the better, 
«agerly listened to and believed. Whether this unfortip* 
nate gentleman lost his life by Papist or Protestanti by 
private enemies, or by his own hand, (for he was a low* 
spirited and melancholy man,) will probably never be 
discovered. 

*' Give Dun and the Devil hu Due," — P. 167, 

1. 5, bottom* 

Dun was the hangman of the day at Tybum. Hh 
was successor of Gregory Brunden, who was by many 
believed to be the same who dropped the axe upon 
Charles I., though others were suspected of being the 
actual regicide. 

*^ Courtly Man^ees."— P. 212, L 6, bottom. 

■ 

A Scottish gentleman in hidingy as it was emphatic 
cally termed, for some concern in a Jacobite insurrection 
or plot, was discovered among a number of ordinary per- 
sons, by the use of his toodipidc 

First Check to the Popish Pxot.— P. 264, L 8. 

The first check received by Doctor Oates and bis col- 
leagues in the task of supporting the Plot by their testi- 
mony, was in this manner : — After a good deal of pre- 
Ttfrieation, the prime witness at length made « direel 

VOL. XIX. 2 l> 
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charge against Sir George Wakemany die Queen's phy- 
sician, of an attempt to poison the King, and even coor 
neeted the Qneen with this accusation, whom he repre- 
sented as Widceman's accomplice. This last piece of ef- 
frontery called the King to some generous sentiments. 
^' The villains, " said Charles, ^^ think I am tired of my 
wife; but thej shall find I will not permit an innocent 
woman to be persecuted. Scroggs, the Lord Chief-Jus- 
tice, accordingly received instructions to be ^ivoHrable to 
"the accused ; and, for the first time, he was so. Wake- 
man was acquitted, but thought it more for his safety to 
retire abroad. His acquittal, however, indicated a turn 
of the tide, which had so long set in £ivour of the Plot, 
and of the witnesses by whom it had hitherto been sup* 
ported. 

" The Epitaph has broken his Neck." — ^P. 264, 

L 7, from boUorru . 

The epitaph alluded to is the celebrated epigram made 
by Rochester on Charles IL It was composed at the 
King's request, who nevertheless resented its poignancy..' 

The lines are well known i-^ 

" Here lies our sovereign lord the Kiag, 

Whose word no man rdies on ; 
Who never said a foolish thing, 

And never did a wise one. " 

"The Great Madam."— P. 265, L 6, dotiom. 

The Duchess of Portsmouth, Charles II.'s £ivourite 
mistress ; very unpopular at the time of the Popish Plot, 
as weQ fi'om her'religion asher country^ being a Frencti- 
woman and a Catholic. 

" Little Anthony. "-tP- 265, 1. 4, bottom. 

Anthony Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury, the p^- 
hdcim and intrigues o£ 4ie ^^ivA. ; 
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Passage endinc; — " Not so much as Dob or Cat 

LEFT, TO BARK OR ATEW AT THE KiNG. '* P. 26Sy 

1. 7f bottom. 

Such was the extravagance of Shafiesbury'is eloquence. 

Tnz Belle Louise de Qubrouaille. — 

P. 270, 1. 1. 

Charleses principal mistress en titre» She was created 
Duchess of Portsmouth. 

Little Anthony. — P. 270, 1. 7. 

Shaftesbiuy himself is supposed to have said that he 
knew not who was the inventor of the Plot, but that h^ 
himself had all the advantage of the discovery. 

The Dicers with the Doctors in their 
POCKETS.— P. 291, 1. 3> bottom* 

Doctor ; a cant name for £i1se dice. 

'* This Settle is so dull a rascal. ** — 

P. 295, 1. 2L 

Elkana Settle, the unworthy scribbler whom the envy 
of Rochester and others tried to raise to public estima- 
tion, as a rival to Dryden ; a circumstance which has 
i)een the means of elevating him to a very painful species 
of immortality. 

Employment of Assassins in England. — 

P. 296, h 12. 

It was the unworthy distinction of men of wit and 
honour about town, to revenge their own quarrels with 
inferior persons by the hands of bravoes. Even in thje 
days of chivalry, the knights, as may be learned' &oQt 
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Don Quixote, tnnied over to the cfaaafcbemcnt of their 
•quires such adversaries as were not dubb'd ; and thus it 
was not unusual for men of quality in Chailes U/s time, 
to avenge their wrongs hy means of private assassination. 
Rochester writes composedly concerning a satire imputed 
to Dryden, hut in reidity composed by Mulgrave. *' If 
be hSia upon me with the blunt, which is his very good 
weapon in wit, I will forgive him, if you please, and leave 
the repartee to Black Will with a cu^neL " And, in 
conformity with this cowardly and brutal intimaticfn, that 
disdngui^ed poet was waylaid and beaten severely in 
Rose Street, Covent Garden, by ruffians who could not 
be discovered, but whom all conduded to be the agents 1 
of Rochester's mean revenge. 

Earl of Arlington. — P. 299, L 6, bottom. 

Bennet, Earl of Arlington, was one of ChaHe8*s most 
attached courtiers during his exile. After the Restoration, 
be was employed in the ministry, and the name of Bennet 
supplies its initial B to the celebrated word Cabal. But 
the King was supposed to have lost respect for him ; and 
several persons at court took the liberty to mimic his per- 
son and behaviour, which was stiff and formal. Thus it 
was a common jest for some courtier to put a black patch 
on his nose, and strut about with a white staff in his 
band, to make the King merry. But, notwithstanding, 
he retained his office of Lord Chamberlain and hia seat 
in the Privy Council, till his death in 1685. 

DucHsss OF BucKiNGHABr^— p. 801, L 8. 

Mary, daughter of Thomas Lord Fairfax, was wedded 
to the Duke of Buckingham, whose versatility rendered 
him as ci^pable for a time of rendering himself agreeable 
to his fiither-in-law, though a rigid Presbyterian, as to 
the gay Charles II. 
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Letter from the Dead to the Liviyo. — 

P. 807, L 12. 

. The appliGation of the very respectuhle old Englidk 
name of Jernioghain to the valet-de-chambre of the Duke 
of Buckiogham, has proved of ferce sufficient to wake 
the resentment of the dead, who had in early days worn 
that illustrious surname, — £ot the author received by posl 
the f(^owing expostulation on the subject :— • 

** To the learned Clerk and xvarshijg/ul Knight^ Sir 

Walter ScoU^ give these : 

*^ Mye mortal frame has long once mouldered into< 
dust, and the young saplinge that was planted on the 
daye of mye funeral, is now a doddered oak, standinge 
liard bye the mansion of the £unilie. The windes doe 
whistle thro' its leaves, moaninge among its moss-covered 
branches, and awakening, in the soules of ,my descend* 
ants, that pensive melancholy which leads back to the 
contemplating those that are gone I — I, who was once 
the courtly dame, that held high revelry in these gay 
bowers, am now light as the blast ! 

** If I essaye, from vain affection, to make my name 
be thought of by producing the noise of rustling silkes^ 
qr the slow tread of a midnight foot along the chapel 
floor, alas ! I only scare the simple maidens, and my 
wearie efforts (how wearie none alive can tell) are derided 
and jeered at, by my knightlie descendants. , Once indeed 
-^but it boots not to burthen your ear with this particular* 
nor why I am still sad and aching, between earth and 
heaven I Know only, that I still walk this place (as my 
playmate, your great-grandmother, does hen.) I sit in 
my wonted chair, tho' now it stands in a dusty garret. I 
frequent my lady's room, and I have hushed her wailing^ 
babes, when all the cunning of the nurse has fEuled. I 
sit at the window where ao long a succession of honour* 
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able dames have presided their daye, and are passed VK/hjl 

But in the change that centuries brought, honour and 
truth have remained ; and, as adherents to King Harry's 
eldest daughter, as true subjects to her successors, as 
faithful followers of the unfortunate Charles and his pos- 
teritie, and as loyal and attached servauntes of the present 
royal stock, the name of Jerningham has ever remained 
unsullied in honour, and uncontaminated in aught unfit- 
ting its ancient knightlie origin. You, noble and learned 
ur, whose quill is as the trumpet arousinge the slumber- 
inge soule to feelings of loftie chivalrie, — you, Sir' 
Knight, who feel and doe honour to your noble lineage, 
wherefore did you say, in your chronicle or historic of 
the brave knight, Peveril of the Peake, that my lord of 
Buckingham's servaunte was a Jerningham Ilia vile var- 
let to a viler noble I Many honourable i^milies have, in- 
deed, shot and spread from the parent stock into wilde 
entangled mazes, and reached perchance beyond the con- 
fines of gentle blood ; but it so pleased Providence, that 
my worshipful husband, good Sir Harry's line, has flowed 
in one confined, but clear deep stream, down to mye 
weH-beloued son, the present Sir George Jerningham (by 
just claim Lorde Staffbrde ;) and if any of your courtly 
ancestors that hover round your bed, could speak, they 
would tell you that the Duke's valet was not Jerning- 
ham, but Sayer or Sims. — Act as you shall think mete 
hereon, but defend the honoured names of those whose 
champion you so well deserve to be. 

" J, Jerningham* " 

Having no mode of knowing how to reply to this an- 
cient dignitary, I am compelled to lay the blame of my 
error upon wicked example, which has misled me ; and 
to plead that I should never have been guilty of so great 
a misnomer, but for the authority of one Oliver Gold- 
smith, who, in an elegant dialogue between the Lady 
Blarney and Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs, 
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makes the former assure Miss Skeggs as a fact, that the 
next morning my lord called out three times to his valet- 
de-chambre, " Jemigan, Jemigan, Jemigan I bring me 
ray garters I " Some inaccurate recollection of this pas- 
sage has occasioned the offence rendered, for which I 
make this imperfect, yet respectful apology"* 
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Silk Armouil*— P. 46, L 14. 

Roger North gives us a ridiculoos description of tbese 
warlike habiliments, when talking of the Whig Club in 
Fuller's Rents — '^ The conversation and ordinary dis- 
course of the club was chiefly on the subject of hmverf 
in defending the cause of liberty and property, and what 
every Protestant Englishman ought to venture and do, 
rather than be overrun with Popery and slavery. There ' 
was much recommendation of silk armour, and the pro* { 
dence of being provided with it against the time that 
Protestants were to be massacred ; and accordingly there 
were abundance of these silken backs, l»'easts, and pots 
(f. €• head-pieces) made and sold, which were pretended 
to be pistol-proof, in which any man dressed np was as 
safe as in a house ; for it was impossible any one could 
go to strike him for laughing, so ridiculous was the figure, 
as they say, of hogs in armour — an image of derision in- 
sensible but to the view, as I have had it, (vis. that none 
can imagine without seeing it, as I have.} This was ar- 
mour of defence, but our ^Murks were not altogether so 
tame as to carry their provisions no fiirther, £:>r truly they 
intended to be assailants upon £aii occasion, and had for 
that end recommended to them a certain pocket weapon, 
which, for its design and efficacy, had the honour to be 
called a Protestant fb^. It ^«& ^^x ^ta%^ «sid. ccowd 
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work; apd the instrument, lurking p^t/Me in a coat- 
pocket, might readily sally out to execution, and hy 
clearing a great hall, piazza, or so, cany an election, l^ 
a choice way of poUing, called ' knock-down. ' The 
handle resembled a farrier's Uoodi-stick, and the fall was 
joined to the end by a strong nervous ligature, that in 
its swing fell short of the hand, and was made of lignum 
vitcPj or rather, as the poet termed it, moriisJ^'^Examen^ 
p, 173. 

This last weapon will remind the reader of the blood- 
sitipk, so cruelly used, as was alleged, in a murder com- 
ihitted in England some years ago, and for a participa* 
tion in which two persons were tried and acquitted at the 
assizes of autumn 1830. 

Geoffrey Hudson.— P. 73, 1. 14. 

Geoffrey, or Jeffrey Hudson, is often mentioned in 
anecdotes of Charies I.s time. His first appearance al' 
court was his being presented, as mentioned m the text> 
in a pie, at an entertainment given by the Duke of Buck* 
in^am to Charles I. and Henrietta Maria. Upon the 
same occasion, the Duke presented the tenant of the 
pasty to the Queen, who retained him as her page. 
When about eight years of age, he was but eighteen or 
twenty inches hi^ ; and remained stationary at that sta- 
ture till he was thirty years old, when he grew to the 
hei^t of three feet nine inches, apd there stopped. 

This singular hisus naturte was trusted in some ne- 
gotiations of c(Hisequence. He went to France to fetdi 
over a midwife to his mistress^ Henrietta Maria. On 
his return, he was taken by Dunkirk privateers, when he 
lost many valuable presents sent to the Que^i from 
France, and about L.2500 of his own. Sir William 
Davenant, makes a real or supposed combat between the 
dwarf and a turkey-cock, the subject of a poem called 
Jeffreidos. The scene is laid at Dunkirk, where, as the 
satire concludes, ~- 
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** JeSnj ttnit was dirowiiy wken* fiint and wnk^ 
The crnd £awl amnlts him -wiA. hit beak. 
A lady midwife now ke tliece bf chanee 
£apied, that came along widi bimfrom Fraaeaw 
* A hfeart brooght up in war, diat ne*«r bdbre 
This time could bow,* be said, * dodi now iu iplwc 
Tboo, that ddivered baat ao toany, be 
So land of nature as ddirer me.* " 



We are not acquainted how &r Jeffrey resented ^ 
lampoon ; but we are assured he was a consequential per* 
flonage, and endured with little temper the teasing of the 
domestics and courtiers, and had many squabbles with 
the King^s gigantic porter. 

The ^tal duel with Mr Crofts actually took place, as 
mentioned in the text. It happened in France* The 
poor dwarf had also the misfortune to be taken prisoner 
by a' Turkish pirate. He was, however, probaUy soon 
set at liberty, for Hudson was a captain for the Kiog 
during the Civil War. In 1644, the dwarf attended his 
royal mistress to France. The Restoration recalled him, 
with other royalists, to England. But this poor bein^' 
who received, it would seem, hard measure both from 
nature and fortune, was not doomed to dose bis days in 
peace. Poor Jeffirey, upon some su^icion respecting 
the Popish Plot, was taken up in 1682, and confined in 
the Gatehouse prison, Westminster, where be ended his 
life ^in the sixty-third year of his age. 

Jeffirey Hudson has been immortalized by the bnuh of 
Vandyke, and his clothes are said to be preserved as ar* 
tides of curiosity in Sir Hans Sloan s Museum. 

'^ The Bien Morts, who bing out to tour at 

you."— P. 112, 1.21. 

The smart girls who turn out to look at yoo* 
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** Hw NOSB SLIT AS WIDE AS CoVBMTKYV— ^ 

P. 181, 1. IL 

The ill-usage of Sir John Coventry by some of the 
Life Guardsmen, in revenge of something said in Parlia- 
ment concerning the King's theatrical amours, gave rise 
to what was called Coventry's Act, against cutting and 
maiming the person. 

CbLONEii Blood's Narrative.— P. 147, 1. 16. 

Of Blood's Narrative, Roger North takes the follow-' 
ing notice : — " There was another sha;m plot of one Net- 
terville. ----- And here the good Colonel Blood, that* 
stole the Duke of Ormond, and, if a timely rescue had 
not come in, had hanged him at Tyburn, and afterwards 
stole the crown, though he was not so happy as to carfy 
it off ; no player at small games, he, even he, the virtU^ 
ous Colonel, as this sham plot says, was to have 
been destroyed by the Papists. It seems these Papists 
would let no eminent Protestant be safe. But some 
amends were made to the Colonel by sale of the nana* 
iiVe, lictosed Thomas Blood; It would have been 
strange if so much mischief wese stirring, and he had nop 
oome in £[»: a snack." — Examen, edit. 171 J , p. 311. 

South Sea Fisheries Stock. — V, 152, 1. 20. 

Stock-jobbing, as it is called, that is, dealing in shares 
of monopolies, patents, and joilit-stock companies of 
every description, was at least as common in Charles II.*s 
time as our own ; and as the exercise of ingenuity in thi» 
way promised a road to wealth without the necessity o£ 
industry, it was then much pursued by dissolute cour- 
tiers. 

** Absent on the King's Command," &c. — ^P. 163, 

1. 15, &0. 

'. TSms case is. not withput precedent* Amocu^ tlvi ^^v^ 
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knimes and fears expressed by the Long Pailiament, iitssf 
insisted much upon an agent for the Eang departing £)r 
the Continent so abruptly^ that he had not time to change 
his court dress — ^white buskins, to int, and bkck silk 
pantaloons — for an equipment more suitable to travel 
with. 

Nell Gwtn.— P. 178, L 4, bottom. 

In Evelyn's Memoirs is. the following cmioiis passage 
respecting Nell Gwyn, who is hinted at in the text :— 
** 1 walked with him [King Chatles IL]] throi]^ Sunt 
James Park to the garden, where I both saw and heazd 
a very familiar discourse betweoi . • • [the King"} and 
Mrs Nelly, as they called her, an intimate comedian, she 
looking out of her garden on a terrace at the top of the 
wall, and [the King"] standing on the green walk under 
it. I was heartily sorry at this scene.'* — Evelyn's Afe- 
moirSf voL L p. 413. 

Death of Major Coleby« — ^P. 187, L 14. 

A story of this nature is cuirent in the legends of the 
Tower. The affecting circumstances are, I believe, re- 
corded in one of the little manuals which are put into the 
hands of visitors, but are not to be found in the later 
editions. 

Colonel Blood — ^P. 190, L 6, bottonu 

The conspirator Blood even fought or made his way 
into good society, and sat at good men's feasts. Evelyn s 
Diary bears, lOth May, 1671,—" Dined at MrTrea- 
surer's, where dined Monsieur de Grammont and several 
French noblemen, and one Blood, that impudent, bdd 
fellow, that had not long ago attempted to steal the Im- 
perial crown itself out of the Tower, pretending curiosity 
of seeing the Regalia, when, stabbing the keeper, though 
»pt mortally, he boldly went awa^ ^a^ it. throu^ all the 
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guards, taken only by the accident of his horse (ailing 
down. How he came to be pardoned, and even received 
into &vour, not only after this, but several other exploits 
almost as daring, both in Ireland and here, I could never 
come to understand. Some believed he became a -spy of 
several parties, being well with the sectaries and enthusi* 
asts, and did his Majesty service that way, which none alive 
could do so well as he. But it was certainly, as the 
boldest attempt, so the only treason of the sort that was 
ever pardoned. The man had not only a daring, but a 
villanous unmerciful look, a false countenance, but very 
well spoken, and dangerously insinuating.*' — Evelyn's 
Memoirs^ vol. i. p. 413. 

This is one of the many occasions on which we might 
make curious remarks on the disregard of our fore- 
fiuJiera for appearances, even in the regulation of society. 
What should we think of a Lord of the Treasury, vi4io, 
to make up a party of French nobles and English gentle- 
men of condition, should invite as a guest Barrington or 
Major Semple, or any well-known chevalier fiT Industrie ? 
Yet Evelyn does not seem to have been shocked at the 
roan being brought into society, but only at his remain<p 
ing unhanged. 

The Fox and Goose.— -P. 210, 1. 2, bottom. 

ft was on such terms that Dr Oates was pleased to 
daim the extraordinary privilege of dealing out the infor^ 
mation which he chose to communicate to a court of 
justice. The only sense in which his story of the fox, 
stone, and goose, could be applicable, is by supposing, 
that he was determined tcfi ascertain the extent of his 
countrymen's credulity bdfore supplying it with a full 
xneal. 

Bully Tom Armstrong. — P. 261, 1. 19. 

Thomas, or Sir Thomas Armstrong, a person who had 
iisiinguished himself in yduth by duek^K^ddsvoJ^K^^c^:- 
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p]oit& He was psdcolailT cannected vi^ die IMs oi 
Monmoadi, and was ssid to be eoneemed m die Ric- 
Hofue Plot, fisr wfaidft he siAi e d capctil pmrnJimri ti 
20th June, 1684. 

KiVG CaARLEsU Black Pcbiwio.. — ^P. 263, L 6, 

boitaau 

Charles, to salt bis dork complexion, alwa^ wore a 
hbuk perdce. He used to saj oi the ^ajen^ that if 
thej wished to represent a Tillam on the stage, '^ Odds- 
fish, they alwi^ dapp*d on him a falad^ periwig, whoos 
the greatest rogue in England ^meaning, pvobahfy, I^ 
Gates] wears a white one." — See Cibbbu's Apdo^- 

IxTERPOLATioir, aJUr ^ Let insUaU expee^icm he 
madey and care not far expemsesT—^V. 266, L 13.) 
— ^' You will find most of tkem at the club-^ouMC 
iM Fuller's RenUr 

The place of meeting of the Green Ribbon Club- 
** Their place of meeting," says Roger North, " was in 
a sort of Carrefour at Chancery Lane^ in a centre of 
business and company most proper for such anglers of 
fools. The house was double balconied in front, as may 
yet be seen, for the clubbers to issue forth in fresco, with 
hats and no perukes, pipes in their months, merry £ioes, 
and dilated throats for vocal encouragement of tL^ caDS- 
glia below on usual and unusual occasions.'* 

The Sheriff of London. — ^P. 291, L 5. 

It can hardly be foigotten that one of the great diflB- 
culties of Charles II/s reign was to obtain for the crown 
the power of choosing the Sheriffs of London. Roger 
North gives a lively account of his brother. Sir Dudley 
North, who agreed to serve for the court. *« I omit the 
rfiare he had in composing the tumults about burning 
tile Fope, because \W \3 wi^iOMsiVi^ %at 'm ^^ ^^issssasSs 
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and the life of the Lord Keeper North. Neither is there 
occasion to say any thing of the rise and discovery of the 
fiye Plot, for the same reason. Nor is my sybject much 
concerned with this latter, farther than that the conspira- 
tors had taken especial care of Sir Dudley North- Foir 
he was one of those, who, if they had succeeded, was to 
liave been knocked on the head, and his skin to be stuff- 
ed, and hung up in Guildhall. But all that apart, he 
leckoned it a great unhappiness, that so many trials for 
high treason, and executions, should happen in this year. 
However, in these affairs, the sheriff were passive ; for 
all returns, of pannels, and other dispatches of the laW, 
were issued and done by under-ofRcers ; which was a fair 
screen for them. They attended at the trials and exeoQ- 
tions, to coerce the crowds, and keep order, which was 
etiough for them to do. I have heard Sir Dudley North 
say, that, striking with his cane, he wondered to see vHbat 
blows his countrymen would take upon their bare head^, 
and never look up at it. And, indeed nothing can match 
the zeal of the common people to see executions. The 
worst grievance was the executioner coming to him for 
orders, touching the abscinded members, and to know 
where to dispose of them. Once, while he was abroad, 
a cart, with some of them, came into the court-yard of 
his house, and frightened hisiady almost out of her wits ; 
and she could never be reconciled to the dog hangnuin's 
saying he came to speak with his master. These are in- 
conveniences that attend the stations of public magistracy, 
and are necessary to be borne with, as magistracy itself 
is niecessary. I have now no more to say of any inci- 
dents during the shrievalty ; but that, at the year's end, 
he delivered up his charges to his successors in like man- 
ner as he had received them from his pedecessor ; and, 
having reinstated his family, he lived well and easy at his 
own' house, as he did before these disturbances put hiq^ 
out of order." 
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Scene, lhe King, Countbss, and Fenxlla^^ 

P. 851^2. 

This little piece of saperstitioii was soggested bj the 
following inddenti The Author of WaTeriey happened 
to be standing by with other gentlemen, while the cap- 
tain of the Selkirk Yeomaniy was purchasing a horse ix 
the use of his trumpeter. The animal offered was a hand- 
some one, and neither the officer, who was an excellent 
joduy, nor any one present, could see any imperfsction in 
wind or limb. But a person hiqppened to pass, who mi 
•flked to give an opiniim. Tliis man was called BGsd 
Willie, who drove a small trade in cattle and horsey md 
what seemed as extraordinary, in watdies, notwithstand- 
ing his having been bom bhnd. He was accounted to 
possess a rare judgment in these subjects of traffic So 
soon as he had examined the horse in question, he imme- 
diately pronounced it to have something of his own com- 
plaint, and in plain words, stated it to be blind, or verging 
i:^n that imperfection, which was £:>und to be the case 
on dose examination. None present had suspected this 
Ctiult in the animal ; which is not wonderful, considering 
that it may frequently exist, without any appearance in 
the organ affected. Blind Willie being asked how he 
made the discovery imperceptible to so many gentlemen 
who had their eyesight explained, that a^r feeling the 
horse's limbs, he lud one hand on its heart, and drew 
the other briskly across the animal's eyes, when finding 
no increase of pulsation, in consequence of the latter mo- 
tion, he had come to the conclusion that the horse must 
be blind. 

Prisons.— P. S55> 1. 3. 

It was said that very un&ir means were used to com- 
pel the prisoners, committed on account of the Popish 
Plot, to make disclosures, apd that several of them were 
privately put to the torture. 
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History of Colonel Thomas Blood. — End of 

Chap. XIX. P. 357. 

This person, who was capable of framing and canying 
into execution the most desperate enterprises, was one ot 
those extraordinary characters, who can only arise amid 
the bloodslied, confusion, destruction of morality, and 
wide-spreading violence, which take place during civil 
war. The arrangement of the present volume admitting 
of a lengthened digreission, we cannot, perhaps, enter 
upon a subject more extraordinary or entertaining, than, 
the history of this notorious desperado, who exhibited all 
the elements of a most accomplished ruffian. As the ac- 
count of these adventures is scattered in various and 
scarce publications, it will probably be a sendee to the 
reader to bring the most remarkable of them under his 
eye, in a simultaneous point of view. 

Blood*s father is reported to have been a blacksmith ; 
but this was only a disparaging mode of describing a per- 
son who had a concern in iron-works, and had thus ac- 
quired independence. He entered early in life into the 
.Civil War, served as a lieutenant in the Parliament 
forces, and was put by Henry Cromwell, Lord Deputy 
of Ireland, into the commission of the peace, when he 
was scarcely two-and-twenty. This, outset in life decided 
his political party for ever ; and howeVer unfit the prin- 
ciples of such a man rendered him for tlie society of those 
who professed a rigidity of religion and morals, so useful 
was Blood's rapidity of invention, and so well was he 
known, that he was held capable of framing with sagacity* 
and conducting with skill, the most desperate undertak- 
ings, and in a turbulent time, was allowed to associate 
with the non-jurors, who affected a peculiar austerity of 
conduct and sentiments. In 1663, the Act of Settle- 
inent in Ireland, and the {nroceedings thereupon, affected 
Blood deeply in his fortune, and from that moment he 
appears to have nourished the most inveterate hatred tq 

. YOL^ XIX, 2 £ 
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the Duke of Ormond, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) 
whom he considered as the author of the measures mider 
vrhich he suffered. There were at this time many male- 
contents of the same party with himself, so that Lieute- 
nant Blood, as the most daring among them, was able to 
put himself at the head of a conspiracy which had for its 
purpose the exciting a general insurrection, and, as a 
preliminary step, the surprising of the Castle of Dublin. 
The means proposed for the last purpose, which was to 
be the prelude to the rising, augured the desperation of 
the person by whom it was contrived, and yet might pro- 
bably have succeeded, from its very boldness. A decla- 
ration was drawn up by the hand of Blood himself^ call- 
ing upon all persons to take arms for the liberty of the 
sul^ject, and the restoration of the Solemn League and 
. Covenant. For the surprise of the castle, it was pro- 
vided, that several persons with petitions in their hands, 
were to wait within the walls, as if they staid to present 
them to the Lord Lieutenant, while about fourscore of 
the old daring disbanded soldiers were to remain on the 
outside, dressed like carpenters, smiths, shoemakers, and 
other ordinary mechanics. As soon as the Lord Lieu- 
tenant went in, a baker was to pass by the main guard 
with a large basket of white bread on his back. By 
making a raise step, he was to throw down his burden, 
which might create a scramble among the soldiers, and 
offer the fourscore men before mentioned, an opportu- 
nity of disarming them, while the others with petitions in 
their hands secured all within ; and being once master of 
the castle and the Duke of Ormond's person, they were 
to publish their declaration. But some of the principal 
conspirators were apprehended about twelve hours before 
the time appointed for the execution of the design, in 
which no less than seven members of the House of Com^ 
mons (for the Parliament of Ireland was then sitting) 
were concerned. Leckie, a minister, the brother-in-law 
of Blood, was with several others tried, condemned, and 

executed. Blood e&cledL V\s ^^^^.^^^^ W; ^«& ^Ut so 
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mcl^ ^e object of public appre^ensioD, that a mmour 

*h^]dng arisen during Leckie*s execution, that Major Blood 

*.ifak at*hand with a party to rescue the prisoner, everyone 

t^'.the guards, and the executioner himself shifted for 

• tji^msdyes, leaving Leckie, widi the halter about his 
jtt^^ standing alone under the gallows ; but as no res* 

^de^appeared, the sheriff-officers returned to their duty, 

fii j the criminal was executed. . Meantime Blood retired 

^inong- the: mountains of Ireland, where he herded altera 

mtely with &natics and Papists, ..provided only they were 

^iSscontented with the government. . There were few per- 

at&a better acquainted with the intrigi^es o^ the time than 

t^. active partisan, who was alternately Quaker, Ana* 

* *lMti^ or Catholic, but always- a rebel, and;*x;^volution« 

.is^ he' shifted from place to place, and from Iwigdom 

td Hmgdom ; became known to the Admiral de B^yter, 

and W&8 the soul of every desperate plot. • ' "^ 

vBi' particular, about 1665, Mr Blood vjaa* one of a 

. feiolutionary committee, or secret council,' which con* 

tittiied its sittings, notwithstanding that government knew 

of its meetings. For their security, they had about thirty 

* '• st^ut fellows posted around the place where they met, in 

Ihf^ naturp of a corps de garde. It fell out, that two of 
-the 'members of the council, to save themselves, and per^ 

^ ** hap£L.for the sake of a reward, betrayed all their transac* ' 
■ (ions to the ministry, which Mr Blood isoon suspected^ 

, * ^id in a short time got to the bottom of the whole affair. 

w^'He:tq)pointed these two persons to meet him at a tavern 

* Inr-.tlire city, where he had his guard ready, who secured 
' • . theih without any noise, and carried thjeun to a private 

)^ce provided for the purpose, where he. called a kind of 

cQurt-martial, before whom they were tried, found guilty, 

; €md sentenced to be shot two dayd afber in the same 

^* place. When the time i^pointed came, they were brought 

• out, and all the necessary preparations made for putting 

• the sentence in execution ; and the poor men, seeing no 
hopes of escape, disposed themselves to suffer as well as 
't'bey could. At this critical jvuicImx^^ Mx "BW^ 
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graciously pleased to grant them his pardon, and 'at tllf 

aame time advised them to go to their new master, teU * 

him all that had happened, and request him, in the nanif 

of their old confederates, to he as &vourable to such of ^ 

them as should at any time stand in need of his mercy. * 

Whether these unfortunate people carried Mr Blood*iu 

message. to the king, does not anywhere appear. It^a- 

. however certain, that not long after, the whole conspi^ 

racy was discovered ; in consequence of which, on tfaa 

26th of April 1666, Col. John Rathbone, and ^nf^ 

other officers of the late disbanded army, were tried^ana^ 

convicted at the Old Bailey, for a plot to surprise 4hi' 

Tower, and to kill General Monk. ^^ ^ 

After his concern viith this desperate conclave; ^i4b ' 

were chieny fanatics and Fifth -Monarchy men. Blood &• . 

changed the scene for Scotland, where he mingled among 

the Cameronians, and must have been a most acceptahlt 

associate {o John Balfour of Burley, or any other who * 

joined the insurgents more out of spleen or desire, 4d£ 

plunder, than from religious motives. The writers^f 

the sect seem to have thought his name a discredit, or, 

perhaps did not know it ; nevertheless it is affirmed, in • ' 

k pamphlet written by a person who seems to have hem 

well acquainted with the incidents of his life, tha| he* 

shared the dangers of the defeat at Pentland Hills, 27th: ** 

l^ovember, 1666, in which the Cameronians were totally 

routed. After the engagement, he found his way agah| ' 

to Ireland, but was hunted out of Ulster by Lord Duiv^'^ 

gannon, who pursued him very closely. On his retupi-* * 

to England, he made himself again notorious by an 'ex« . 

ploit, of which the very singular particulars are contaii^ * 

ed in the pamphlet already mentioned. * The narrative* 

runs as follows :^—'' Among the. persons apprehend^ r, 

for the late ftmatic conspiracy, was one Captain Mason^ ^ 

a person for whom Mr Blood had a particular. affection' ' 

« 

* Bemarki on the Life of the fiuned Mr Blood. Loodoii, 16d0w 
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mhd friendship. This p^son was to be removed from 
Ldndon to one of the northern counties, in order to his 
trial at the assizes ; and to that intent was sent down 
with eight of the Duke's troop to guard him^ being 
reckoned to be a person bold and courageous. Mr 

* Blood having notice of this journey, resolves by the way 
to rescue his friend. The prisoner and his guard went 
away in the morning, and Mr Blood, having made choice 
of three more of his acquaintance, set forward the same 
iiay at night, without boots, upon small horses, and their 
pistols in their trowsers, to prevent suspicion. But op- 
portunities are not so easily had, neither were all places 
convenient, so that the convoy and their prisoner were 
gone a good way beyond Newark, before Mr Blood and 
his friends had any scent of their prisoner. At one place 
they set a sentinel to watch his coming by ; but whether 
it was out of fear, or that iJie person was tired with a 
t^ious expectation, the sentinel brought them no tidings 
either of the prisoner or his guard, insomuch that Mr 

I Blood and his companions began to think their friend so 
hr before them upon the road, that it would be in vain . 
tb follow him. Yet not willing to give over an enter- 
prise so generously undertaken, upon Mr Blood's en- 
couragement, they rode on, though despairing of success, 
till finding it grow towards evening, and meeting with ai. 
convenient inn upon the road, in a small viUage not^ 
irom Doncaster, they resolved to lie there all night, and 

•return for London the next morning. In that inn they 
had not sat long in a room next the street, condoling 
among themselves the ill success of such a tedious jour- 
ney, and the misfortune of their friend, before the con-, 
voy came thundering up to the door of the said inn with 
their prisoner. Captain Mason having made choice of 
that inn, as being best known to him, to give his guar- 
dians the refreshment of a dozen of drink. There Mr 
Blood, unseen, had a full view of his friend, and of the: 
persons he had to deal with. He had bespoke a small 
•upper, which was at tine fctt^ ^ >Jw^\5&\ai^>wJs*^'wV 
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Uftde time for consultation, finding that 'Captain Masdn'f 
party did not intend to alight. On this account he onlj 
gave general directions to his associates to follow his tsL* 
ample in Trhatever they saw him do. In haste, there* 
fore, they called for their horses, and threw down their 
money for their reckoning, telling the woman of the 
house, that since they had met with such good company, 
they were resolved to go forward. Captain Mason wei^ 
o£P first upon a sorry beast, and with him the commander 
of the party, uid four more ; the rest staid behind tA 
make an end of their liquor. Then away marched one 
more single, and in a very small time after the last two. 
By this time, Mr Blood and one of his friends being 
horsed, followed the two that were hindmost, and soon 
overtook them. Thissc four rode some little time toge-* 
ther, Mr Blood on the right hand of the two soldiers; 
and his friend on the Icd^ But upon a sudden, Mr 
Blood laid hold of the terns of the horse next him, white 
his fiiend, in observation to his directions, did the aame 
on the other hand; and having presently by surprise dis« < 
mounted the soldiers, pulled off their bridles, and sent 
their horses to pick their grass where they pleased. These 
two being thus made sure of, Mr Blood pursues his 
game, intending to have reached the single trooper ; but 
he being got to the rest of his follows, now ' reduced to 
six, and a barber of York, that traveled in their com- 
pany, Mr Blood made up, heads the whole party, and 
stops them ; of which some of the foremost, looking npon* 
him to be either drunk or mad, thought the rebuke of ^ 
switch to be a sufficioit chastisement of such a rash pre- 
sumption, which they exercised with more contempt than 
fory, till, by the rudeness of his compliments in retmn, be 
gave them to understand he was not in jest, but in renf 
good earnest. ^ He was soon seconded l^ his frimd that 
was with him in his first exploit ; but there had been 
several rough blows dealt between the unequal number of 
lix to two, before Mr Blood'a two other mends came op 
to Am assistance; ii«j» 1 ia»] «ii^ w] «dl Vk\«)$;^\5s& 
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the barber of Yoi^, whether out of his natural propensity 
to the sport, or that his potvaliantness had made him so 
generous as to help his ^ow»tiiivellers, would needs 
show his valour at the beginning of the fray ; but better 
had he been at the latter end of a feast; tor though he 
showed his prudence to take the stronger side, as he 
guessed by the number, yet because he would iake 390 
warning, whidh was often given him, not to put himsdf 
to the hazard of losing a guitar finger by meddhng in « 
business that nothing concerned him, he lost his I1&, as 
they were forced to dispatch hhn, in the first place, fbr 
giving them a needless trouble. The barber, being be- 
come an useless instrument, and the other of Mr Blood's 
iriends being come up, the skirmish began to be very 
smart, the four assailants having singled out their cham- 
pions as £gurly and equally as they could. All this while, 
Captain Mason, being rode before upon^his thirty-dnlHng 
fiteed, wondering his guard came not with him, looked 
back, and observing a combustion, and that they were al- 
r together by the ears, knew not what to think. He con- 
jectured it at first to have been some intrigue upon him, 
as if the troopers had a design totempt him to an eseupe, 
which might afterwards |(rove more to his prejudice ; just 
like cats, that, with regcudiess scorn, seem to give the dis- 
tressed mouse all the liberty in the world to get away out 
of their paws, but soon recover their prey again at one 
jump. Thereupon, unwilHng to undergo the hazard' of 
«uch a trial, he comes bade, at which time Mr Blood cri- 
ed out to him. Horse, hone, quickly I an alarm soamae- 
ing at first, that he could not believe it to be his friend's 
voice when he heard it ; but as the thoughts of military 
men are soon summoned together, and never hold Spaniih 
councils, the Captain presently settled his resolution, 
mounts the next horse diat wanted a rider, and puts it in 
for a share of his own self-preservation. In this bloody 
conflict, Mr Blood was three times unhorsed, occasion^ 
by his forgetfulness, as having omitted to new girt his 
Mddle, which the ostler had wkboeod ^^as^ooL^Scub^vn&ia&s^ 
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at his first coining into the inn. Being then so often d»> 
mounted, and not knowing the reason, which the occaskm 
would not give him leave to consider, he resolved to fight 
it out on foot ; of whidi two of the soldiers taking the 
advantage, singled him out, and drove him into a cooit- 
yard, where he made a stand with a full body, his swovd 
m one hand, and his pistol in the other. One of the 
soldiers taking that advantage of his open body, shot him 
near the shoidderblade of his pistol arm, at which time he 
. had four other bullets in his body, that he had received 
before ; which the soldier observing, flung his discharged 

Eistol at him. with that good aim and violence, that he hit 
im a stunning blow just under the forehead, upon the 
upper port of the nose between the eyes, which for the 

• present so amazed him, that he gave himself over iot a 
dead man ; yet resolving to give one sparring blow before 
he expired, such is the strange provocation and success 
of despair, with one vigorous stroke of his sword, be 
brought his adversary with a vengeance from his horse, 
and laid him in a far worse condition than himself at his 
horse's feet. At that time, fldl of anger and revenge, he 

. was just going to make an end of his conquest, by giving 
. him the htsl stab, but that in the very nick of time, Cap- 

• tain Mason, having, by the help of his firiends, done his - 
. business where they had fought, by the death of some, 

and the disabling of others that opposed them, came in, 

and bid him hold and spare ihe life of one that had been 

the civilest person to him upon the road, a fortunate pieoe 

of kindness in the one, and of gratitude in the othei ; 

which Mr Blood easily condescending to, by the joint 

assistance of the Captain, the other soldier was soon 

. mastered, and the victory, after a sharp fight, that lasted 

. above two hours, was at length completed. You may be 

sure the fight was well maintained on both sides, while 

two of the soldiers, besides the barber, were slain upon 

the place, three unhorsed, and the i-est wounded. And 

: it was observable, that though the encounter happened .in 

^ < Tillage^ wheie a gceat usssdSmx ol^fto^^ "««»» «s^weuita». 
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of the eombat, yet none would adTenture the rescue of 
either party, as not knowing which was in the wrong, or 
which in the right, and were therefore wary of being ar* 
bitrators in such a desperate contest, where they saw the 
reward of assistance to be nothing but present death. 
After the combat was over, Mr Blood and his friends di* 
vided themselves and parted several ways. " 

Before he had engaged in this adventure, Blood had 
placed his wife and son in an apothecary's shop, at Rum- 
lord, under the name of Weston. He himself afterwards 
affected to practise as a physician under that of Ayliffe^ 
under which guise he remained concealed until his wounds 
ivere cured, and the hue and cry against him and his ac- 
complices was somewhat abated. 

In the meantime this extraordinary man, whose spirits 
toiled in framing the most daring enterprises, had devised 
3. plot, which, as it respected the person at whom it was 
aimed, was of a much more ambitious character than that 
•for the delivery of Mason. It had for its object the seizure 
x>£ the person of the Duke of Ormond, his ancient ene- 
tqy, in the streets of London. In this some have thought 
he only meant to gratify his resentment, while others sup- 
pose that he might hope to extort some important advan- 
tages by detaining his Grace in his hands as a prisoner. 
The Duke's historian. Carte, gives the following account 
of this extraordinary enterprise : — " The Prince of Orange 
came this year (1670) into England, and being invited, 
on Dec. 6, to an entertainment in the city of London, 
his Graee attended him thither. As he was retuminj^ 
homewards in a dark night, and going up St James s 
Street, at the end of which, facing the palace. Stood Cla- 
rendon House, where he then lived, he was attacked by 
Blood and five of his accomplices. The Duke always 
used to go attended with six rootmen ; but as they were 
too heavy a load to ride upon a coach, he always had 
iron spikes behind it to keep them from getting up ; and 
continued this practice to his dying day, even after thiis 
attempt of assassina^cm. These six. fooitavfttL'vs&^d.^i^'w^Sk. 
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on both flldet of the streetHim against the eoadi ; bn 
bj some contrivance or other, they were all stopped sii 
out of the way, when the Doke was taken out of liii 
ooach by Blood and his son, and nKHinted on horsebtck 
behind one of the horsemen in his company. The ooedi- 
man drove on to Churendon House, and t^ the porta 
that the Duke had been seized by two men, who liid 
carried him down Piccadilly. The porter immediikdj 
ran that way, and Mr James Clarke chancing to be it 
that time in the court of the house, fiaDowed with ai 
posnble haste, having first ahmned the fimiily, and at* 
dered the servants to come after him as fiut as they codd. 
Blood, it seems, either to giatify the humour of his pa- 
tron, who had set him upon this w(»k, or to g^at hisowa 
revenge by putting his Grace to the same ignominious 
death, which his accomplices in the treasonable des^ 
upon Dublin Castle had suffered, had taken a stroog 
iancy into his head to hai^ the Duke at Tyburn. No- 
thing could have saved his Grace*s life, but that extnh 
vagant imagination and passion of the villain, who, leav* 
in£ the Duke mounted and buckled to one of his com- 
rades, rode on be£>ie, and (as is said) actually tied a 
rope to the gallows, and then rode back to see what wm 
become of his aocom{^ces, whom he met riding off in a 
great hurry. The horseman to whom the Duke was tied, 
was a person of great strength, but being embanrassed bf 
his Grace's struggling, covdd not advance as &8t as he 
desired. He was, however, got a good way beycmd 
Beikeley (now Devonshire) House, towards Knights- 
bri^, when the Duke having got his foot under the 
man's, unhorsed him, and they both f^ down together 
in the mud, where they w«re struggling, when the por- 
ter and Mr Clarke came up. The villain then disen- 
gaged himself and seeing the neighbourhood alarmed^ 
and numbers of people running towards them, got on 
horseback, and having with one of his comiades, fired 
their pistols at the Duke, (but missed him, as taking 
Ibeir aim in the daxk^ an^m tLXvorc^C) i^^ cli^«&^Mfc as 
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(hey could to save themselves. The Duke (now sixtjr 
jeais of age) was quite spent with struggling, so that 
when Mr Clarke and the porter came up^ they knew him 
lather by feeling his star, than by any sound of voice he 
oould utter ; and they were forced to carry him home, 
and lay him on a bed to recover his spirits. He received 
some wounds and bruises in the struggle, which confined 
him within doors for some days. The King, when he 
heard of this intended assassination of the Duke of Or« 
mond, expressed a great resentment on that occasion, and 
issued out a proclamation for the discovery and apprehen- 
sion of the miscreants concerned in the attempt." 

Blood, however, lay concealed, and with his usual 
success, escaped apprehension. While thus lurking, he 
entertained and digested an exploit, evincing the same 
atrocity which had characterised the undertakings he had 
formerly been engaged in ; there was also to be traced in 
his new device something of that peculiar dispositioi» 
which inclined him to be desirous of adding to the mur* 
der of the Duke of Ormond, the singular infamy of 
putting him to death at Tyburn. With something of 
the same spirit he now resolved to show his contempt of 
monarchy, and all its symbols, by stealing the erowDi 
sceptre, and other articles of the regalia, out of the o^^^ 
fice in which they were deposited, and enriching himself 
and his needy associates with the produce of the spoils* 
This feat, by which Blood is now chiefly remembered* 
is, like all his transactions, marked with a daring strain 
of courage and duplicity, and, like most of his under* 
takings, was very hkely to have proved successful. John 
Bayley, Esq. in his History and Antiquities of the 
Tower of London, gives the following distinct account 
of this curious exploit. At this period, Sir Gilbert 
Talbot was Keeper, as it was called, of the Jewel House. 

'* It was soon after the appointment of Sir Gilbert 
Talbot, that the Regalia in the Tower first became oIh 
jects of public inspection, which King Charles allowed in 
consequence of the reduction in the emdumenta of tK« 
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master's office. The profits which arose from she 
the jewels to strangers, Sir Gilbert assigned, in liec 
salary, to the person whom he had appointed to ih 
of them. This was an old confidential servant of 1 
ther's, one Talbot Edwards, whose name is handed 
to posterity as keeper of the regalia, when the not( 
attempt to steal the crown was made in the year 1 
the following account of which is chiefly derived fi 
relation which Mr Ekiwards himself made of the 
action. 

'' About three weeks before this audacious 
Blood made his attempt upon the crown, he came 
Tower in the habit of a parson, with a long cloak 
sock, and canonical girdle, accompanied by a w 
whom he called his wife. They desired to see the 
Ha, and, just as their wishes had been gratified, th 
feigned sudden indisposition. This called forth th< 
offices of Mrs Edwards, the keeper's wife, who, i 
courteously invited her into their house to repose h 
she soon recovered, and, on their departure, pre 
themselves thankful for this civility. A few days 
Blood came again, bringing a present to Mrs Ed 
of four pairs of white gloves from his pretended 
and having thus begun the acquaintance, they mai 
iquent visits to improve it. After a short respite o 
compliments, the disguised ruffian returned again 
in conversation with Mrs Edwards, said that hi 
could discourse of nothing but the kindness of 
good people in the Tower — that she had long st 
and at length bethought herself of a handsome way 
quital. You have, quoth he, a pretty young gen 
man for your daughter, and I have a young nc 
who has two or three hundred a-year in land, and 
my disposal. If your daughter be free, and you a] 
it, I'll bring him here to see her, and we will end 
to make it a match. This was easily assented to 
Mr Edwards^ who invited the parson to dine wit 
on that day. H^ ie«id^^ «»ei^kA^ ^^ YD?T>to»As« 
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taking upon him to say grace, performed it with great 
seeming devotion, and casting up his eyes^ concluded it 
with a prayer for the King, Queen, and royal family. 
After dinner, he went up to see the rooms, and observing 
a handsome case of pistols hang there, expressed a great 
desire to buy them, to present to a young lord, who was 
his neighbour — a pretence by which he thought of dis* 
arming the house against the period intended for the ex-' 
ecution of his design. At his departure, which was a 
canonical benediction of the good company, he appointed 
a day and hour to bring his young nephew to see his 
mistress, which was the very day that he made his daring' 
attempt. The good old gentleman had got up ready to' 
receive his guest, and the daughter was in her best dress 
to entertain her expected lover; when, behold, Parson 
Blood, with three more, came' to the jewel-house, all 
cU'med with rapier-blades in their canes, a!id every one a 
dagger, and a brace of pocket-pistols. Two of his com- 
panions entered in with him, on pretence of seeing the 
aown, and the third staid at the door, as if to look after 
tlie young lady, a jewel of a more charming description, 
Init in reality as a watch. The daughter, who thought 
it not modest to come down till she was called, sent the 
maid to take a view of the company, and bring a de- 
scription of her gallant ; and the servant conceiving that 
he was the intended bridegroom who staid at the door, 
being the youngest of the party, returned to soothe the 
anxiety of her young mistress with the idea she had formed 
of his person. Blood told Mr Edwards that they would 
not go up stairs till his wife came, and desired him to 
show his friends the crown to pass the time till then ; 
and they had no sooner entered the room, and the door, 
as usual, shut, than a cloak was thrown over the old 
man s head, and a gag put in his mouth. Thus secured, 
they told him that their resolution was to have the crown, 
globe, and sceptre ; and, if he would quietly submit to 
it, they would spare his life, otherwise he was to expect 
no mercy. He thereupon endeavoMied lo ycv^Iea ^ "^^ 
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noise he possibly could, to be heard above* They im 
knocked him down with a wooden mallet, and told luni) 
that, if yet he would lie quietly, they would spare Ini 
life ; but if not, upon his next attempt to discom 
them, they would kill him. Mr Edwards, however, 
according to his own account, was not intimidated 
by this l^^reat, but strained himself to make the greater 
noise ; and in consequence, received several more blows 
on the head with the mallet, and was stabbed in the 
belly ; this again brought the poor old man to the ground, 
where he lay for some time in so senseless a state, that 
one of the villains pronounced him dead. Edwards had 
a>me a little to himself and hearing this, lay quiedj, 
conceiving it best to be thought so. The booty was now 
to be disposed of, and one of them, named Parrot, se- 
creted the orb. Blood held the crown under his cloak ; 
and the third was about to file the sceptre in two^ in or- 
der that it might be placed in a bag, brought for that 
purpose ; but, fortunately, the son of Mr Edwards, who 
bad been in Flanders with Sir John Talbot, and on his 
landing in England, had obtained leave to come away 
post to visit his fiither, hiqipened to arrive whilst this 
scene was acting ; and on coming to the door, the person 
that stood sentinel, asked vnth whom he would ^>eak ; 
to which he answered, that he belonged to the house; 
and, perceiving the person to be a stranger, told him 
that if he had any business with his &ther he would ac- 
quaint him with it, and so hastened up stairs to salute 
his fiiends. This unexpected accident spread confusion 
amongst the party, and they instantly decamped with the 
crown and orb, leaving the sceptre yet unfiled. The 
aged keeper now raised himself upon his legs, forced the 
gag from his mouth, and cried, Treason I Murder ! vdiidi 
being heard by his daughter, who was, perhaps, anxi- 
ously expecting hr other sounds, ran out and reiterated 
the cry. The alarm now became general, and young Ed* 
wards and his brother-in-law, Captain Beckman, ran af« 
ter the conspiratois, yAnom a "wudAi Yi^\\cGma^vEv ^^^ 
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s4tion to stop, but Blood discharged a pistol at hiniy and 
he fell, although unhurt, and the thieves proceeded safe- 
ly, to the next post, where one Sill, who had been a sol* 
dier under Cromwell, stood sentinel ; but he offered no 
opposition, and they accordingly passed the drawbridge. 
Horses were waiting fer them at St Catherine's gate ; 
and as they ran that way along the Tower wharf, they 
themselves cried out, Stop the rogues I by which thej 
passed on unsuspected, tin C^tain Beckman overtooK 
them. At his head Blood fired another pistol, but 
missed him, and was seii^ed. Under the cloak of this 
daring villain was found the crown, and, although he saw 
himself a prisoner, he had yet the impudence to struggle 
for his prey; and when it was finally wrested &om him, 
said. It was a gallant attempt, however imsuccessful ; it 
was for a crown I Parrot, who had formerly served un« 
der General Harrison, was also taken ; but Huntj Blood'a 
son-in-law, reached his horse and rode off, as did two 
Other of the thieves ; but he was soon afterwards stop- 
ped, and likewise committed to custody. In this strug- 
^e and confusion, the great pearl, a large diamond, and 
several smaller stones, were lost from the crown ; but the 
two former, and some of the latter, were afterwards found 
and restored ; and the Ballas rubjr, broken off the sceptre^ 
being found in Parrot's pocket, nothing considerable wac 
eventually missing. 

'' As soon as the prisoners were secured, young Ed- 
wards hastened to Sir Gilbert Talbot, who was then mas- 
ter and treasurer of the Jewel-house, and gave him an 
account of the transaction. Sir Gilbert instantly went 
to the King, and acquainted his majesty with it ; and his 
majesty commanded him to proceed forthwith to the 
Tower, to see how matters stood ; to take the examina* 
tion of Blood and the others ; and to return and report 
it to him. Sir Gilbert accordingly went ; but the King, 
in the meantime, was persuaded by soma about him to 
hear the examination himself, and the prisoners were in 
consec[uence sent for to WhitehaU,<— a circumstance ^hisk 
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is supposed to have saved these daring wretches fromtb* 
gallows." 

On his examination under such an atrocious cliaige» 
Blood audaciously replied, *' that he would never betny 
an associate, or defend himself at the expense of uttering 
a falsehood.'* He even averred, perhaps, more than was 
true against himself, when he cotifessed that he had laia 
concealed among the reeds for the purpose of killing the 
King with a carabine, while Charles was bathing ; but 
he pretended that on this occasion his purpose was dis- 
concerted by a secret awe, — appearing to verify the alle- 
gation in Shakspeare, — " There's such divinity doth 
hedge a king, that treason can but peep to what it would) 
acts little of its will." To this story, true or false> Blood 
added a declaration that he was at the head of a nume- 
rous following, disbanded soldiers and others, who, firom 
motives of religion, were determined to take the li& of 
the King, as the only obstacle to their obtaining freedom 
of worship and liberty of conscience. These men, he 
said, would be determined, by his execution, to persist 
in the resolution of putting Charles to death ; wheress 
he averred) that by sparing his life, the King might dis- 
arm a hundred poniards directed against his own. This 
view of the case made a strong impression on Charles, 
whose selfishness was uncommonly acute ; yet he felt the ' 
impropriety of pardoning the attempt upon the life of th^ 
Duke of Ormond, and condescended to ask that faithful 
servant's permission, before he would exert his authority 
to spare the assassin. Ormond answered, that if the 
King chose to pardon the attempt to steal his crown, he 
himself might easily consent that the attempt upon his 
own life, as a crime of much less importance, should also 
be forgiven. Charles, accordingly, not only gave Blood 
a pardon, but endowed him mth a pension of L.500 a 
year, which led many persons to infer, not only that tht 
King wished to preserve himself from the future attempts 
of this desperate man, but that he had it also in view to 
secure the seivicea oiso dft\Ax^m^<^^^T>3£5Axi^ in case he 
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lould have an opportunity of employing him in his own 
16 of business. There is a striking contrast between 
e £ite of Blood, pensioned and rewarded for this auda- 
ous attempt, and that of the ^ithful Edwards, who may 
i safely said to have sacrificed his life in defence of the 
t>perty intrusted to him I In remuneration for his fide- 
y and his sufferings, Edwards only obtained a grant of 
^00 from the Exchequer, with a L.lOO to his son ; 
it so little pains were taken about the regular discharge 
' these donatives, that the parties entitled to them were 
ad to sell them for half the sum. After this wonderful 
cape from justice, Blood seems to have affected the airs 
' a person in favour, and was known to solicit the suits 
'many of the old Republican party, for whom he is 
id to have gained considerable indidgences, when the 
d cavaliers, who had ruined themselves in the cause of 
liarles the First, coidd obtain neither countenance nor 
9titution. During the ministry called the Cabal, he 
18 high in favour with the Duke of Buckingham, till, 
K>ii their declension, his favour began also to fidl, and 
i find him again engaged in opposition to the Court, 
lood was not likely to lie idle amid the busy intrigues 
id £sK:tions which succeeded the celebrated discovery of 
ates. He appears to have passed again into violent 
)position to the Court, but his steps were no longer so 
•unding as to be heard above his contemporaries. North 
nts at his being involved in a plot against his former 
end and patron the Duke of Buckingham. The pas- 
ge is quoted at length in a note in this volume, page 

The Plot, it appears, consisted in an attempt to throw 
»me scandalous imputation upon the Duke of Bucking- 
un for a conspiracy, to effect which Edward Christian, 
Lrthur O'Brien, and Thomas Blood, were indicted in 
le King's Bench, and found guilty, 25th June, 1680. 
lie damages sued for were laid as high as ten thousand 
}unds, for which Colonel Blooil found bail. But he 
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sppeara to have been severely affected in heidth, as, 24tii 
Augost, 1680, he departed this life in a i^)ecies of 
Ictbugy. It is remarkable enough, that the story of In 
death and funeral was generally regarded as ^ibricated, 
preparative to some exploit of his own ; nay, so general 
was this report, that the coroner caused his body to be 
raised, and a jury to sit upon it, for the purpose of en- 
suring that the celebrated blood had at length und^one 
the common &te of mankinds There was found unex- 
pected difiiculty in proving that the miserable corpse be- 
loce the jury was that of the celebrated conspirator. It 
was at length recognised by some of his acquaintances, 
who swore U> the preternatural size of the thumby so that 
the coroner, convinced of the identity, remanded this once 
active, and now quiet person, to his final rest in Tothill- 
ields. 

8udi were the adventures of an individual, whose real 
exploits, whether the motive, the danger, or the character 
of the enterprises be considered, equal, or rather surpass, 
those fictions of violence and peril which we love to per* 
use in romance. They cannot, therefore, be deemed fo- 
reign to a work dedicated, like the jvesent, to the pre- 
servation of extraordinary occurrences, whether real or 
iictitious. 
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